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Meeting Held at 


Birmingham — J. T. Phillips Klected Secretary 


LECTION of a for 
the ensuing year, definition of 
the types of subjects to be dis- 
cussed, tentative decision as to 
dates of regular meetings, and definite 
decision as to the place of the next 
meeting were among the important 
business transacted at the 
organization meeting of the Alabama- 
Mississippi-Louisiana division of the 
Southern Textile 


secretary 


items of 


\ssociation held in 
Birmingham, Ala., Tuesday of last 
The same enthusiasm _ that 
marked the formation of this newest 
division of the S. T. A. last fall was 
in evidence. Approximately 75 mill 
men attended and the discussion was 
spontaneous and constructive. 


\W eek. 


Owing to the illness of Oliver G. 
Murphy, superintendent of the Shaw- 


mut (Ala.) Mill ot the West Point 
Mig. Co., chairman of the division, 
D. S. Cook, southern agent of the 


Pepperell Mig. Co. at Opelika, Ala., 
presided. Following the offering of 
the invocation by E. R. Cook, Sr., of 
Lanett, Ala., nominations were enter- 
the [ 
the division and resulted in the elec- 
tion of J. T. Phillips, superintendent 
Creek Cotton Mills, of 
When it came to the 
the other 
it was the sense of the meet 


tained for office of secretary ot 


} 
} 


of the Buck 
Siluria, Ala. 
discussion of election of 
officers, 
ng that the appointment of a vice- 
and heads of committees 
left to the discretion of 
hairman Murphy. In this connection 


hairman 
hould be 


e sug 
} 


gestion was made and accepted 
at the executive committee consist 
three men from Alabama, one from 
lississippi and one from Louisiana. 
his proposition is approxi- 


itely on the spindleage in the three 


based 


tates. 

Topics to be Discussed 
animated 
consideration of 


Particularly discussion 
atured the the 
visions of the mill to be selected as 
pics for the regular meetings of the 
It was finally decided that 
ere should be two meetings a year 


Ision 


and that one of these should be de- 
voted to carding and 
allied processes, 
weaving, 

operations. 


spinning and 
the 


and 


and other to 


finishing incidental 

Tentative decision was made. that 
these meetings should be held in April 
and September, but definite selection 
ot dates left to the 


was executive 


committee. Consequently the next 
meeting of the division will be held 
probably in September and will be 
devoted to carding and spinning. <A 
vote taken among those present re- 
sulted in the selection of Huntsville, 


Ala., as the place for this meeting. 


Remarks from Secretary Gregg 

One of the features of the meeting 
was a brief address by J. M. Gregg, 
the Southern Textile 
\ssociation, who explained the pur- 


secretary ot 


pose of the organization of this divi- 
sion and outlined some of its possibili- 
Mr. 


follows: 


ties. Gregg spoke in part as 
“The idea of this meeting is to get 
\labama, Mis 
sissippi, and Louisiana, and finish the 


formation of this 


together the men from 


new division, and 
by your all being here, and getting 
thoroughly acquainted with each other, 
we feel that at the next meeting they 
will all be able to go right to work 
We will have all the various commit- 


elected, the 


tees appointed or ques 
tionnaire committee and others, and 
get together a program for the nexi 
meeting and have a rea! live discus 


sion. 

“The whole idea in the Southern 
Textile various 
divisions is iellow 
man. If you have something you 
can tell someone else that will be of 
benefit to him in running his plant, 
fine, and it will do you lots of good, 
and you in turn can get idea 


So we feel that 


Association in its 


service to your 


some 
from somebody else. 
everybody will be amply repaid for 
everything they can do to help each 
other. That’s the whole j 


e 


idea of th 





Oliver G. Murphy, Chairman of Alabama- 
Vississippi-Louisiana Division of 8. T. A. 


Southern Textile Association—servic 
to vour fellow man. When you do 
that vou are helping vourself, and 


your plant that you represent.” 


Address by E. R. Cook. Sr. 


The principal 


| address ot the day 


was delivered by KE. R. Cook, Sr., ot 


Lanett, Ala., who was introduced by 


John H 
Mr 
Cook who preside l at the meeting in 
the absence ot Murphy, 
was not a technical mill 


stated that he 
man although connected with the West 


Lanett 


Cook, who is the tather of D. S 


Howarth, also of 


( hairman 


Point Mfg. Co. organization at Lanett 
However, he had been asked by Mr. 
Murphy to discuss some of the funda 


mental principles ot 


industry. 


cooperation in 
in part 
“Selfishness is the universal sin of 
You 
crowning sin of the race, and because 
of that call 
in its various stages of development 


His remarks follow 


the race might say it is the 


fact what we ‘business’ 


has very many times used methods 


that were untair and unjust. The 
time was in the old davs when busi 
ness men used to cut each other's 


throats. The time was when they cut 
prices, and cut acquaintances, and 
these latter times you have 
known men, recognized as good busi 


even in 


ness men, who justified over-reaching 
and taking unfair advantage by using 
the maxims of the street: ‘Business 
is business know’ ; 
and the 
‘l must look out 
One. If not, 


look out tor me’? 


you man 


the 
Num 
going to 


is that 


‘Every 


himself, devil take 


hindmost’ 


for 
for 
ber who. is 
So it even 
in recent times, within the memory of 
methods like that have 
prevailed, but it ought to be a matter 
ot very gratification to 
asl 


right thinking business man that this 


some ot vou, 


great every 


era Of insane 


competition born of 


selfish rivalry is passing away, and 
through the influence of the 
ing of Christ and His Gospel, the 


preaching of Christianity, and through 


preach 


the influence of Rotary Clubs and 
various other civic organizations, 
there has been a raising ot the ideals. 


\Ve have higher ideals in business 


and codes ot ethies that commend 
themselves to right thinking men 
evervwhere | sav it ought to be a 


matter of congratulation to us because 
this is true. 


“Now it was suggested by Mir. 
Gregg that the chief purpose of this 
organization was to bring the men 
representing the various great indus 


trial this 


of ours together, that they might come 


enterprises otf great section 
each other, and it is 
that 


understanding, if 


to know unques 
much ot the 
not all of the 


between 


tionably true mis 
mis 
individuals 
and corporations and between business 
and States 
nations grows out of the fact that we 
don’t know each other. Ii we knew 
men better, and understood their 


problems, if we came in touch with 


understanding, 


enterprises between and 


them in a human way, and recognized 
them as brothers, why, if there was 


3) 





f= 


rence, men 
o reconcile it. 
Organizations like this tend to 


ng men together, to know each 


¢ | } . 
1e1 it S @€asicl Decal 


ror ou to 


vour burdens, if you understand the 


problems of others, and it 1s unques 


that great things have 


industry through 


that the 


come in all lines ot 


organizations | know 


and 


our 


11 
all sorts oO! 


to put 
principles ot 


make 
eltorts to 


operation the 


others 


fun of into 


try 
practi il 
good will and friendship and fellow 
hip. Will said 

iad an egg-laying contest in ( zecho 
Slovakia, America 


Rogers that 11 they 


would send more 


delegates and lay fewer eggs than any 


country on earth. It is probably true 


in some points that the thing is over 


done, but it is unquestionably true 
that great advantages will come to 
vour industry, and it will give you 
the benefit of the other man’s experi 


ence with problems that are in large 
measure the same, and there is inspi 
the touch \ poet 
is the human touch in this 
counts the most. 


ration in human 
has said it 


world that 


“It is a most encouraging sign of 
the times to my mind that there is 
more and more interest and more and 
more stress being laid upon the 
human element in industry, human 
relations. You cannot eliminate the 
human element. So it is with those 
who are interested in these great 


business enterprises, who recognize 
the obligation that rests upon them as 
man to man, as they stand related to 
men engaged in the same enterprises, 
in the and the obli- 


gation that rests upon them, as they 


same industries; 


stand related to those who work under 


them; and in every direction more 
and more emphasis is being laid upon 
the importance of human relations in 


industry. 


Then another benefit that comes to 


TEXTILE WORLD 


vou when you come 
like 


own 


into a gathering 
this, is that you go back to your 
hopetul. Do 
greatest enemy to man- 
It affects us from our 
earliest years down to the grave. It 
interferes with our development. It 
interferes initiative. It 
point It is 
should 


work more 
that the 


kind is 


you 
kn mW 


fear? 


in- 
not 


with our 


terferes at every 


urprising that we develop 
this spirit of fear because we are 
taught it our in- 


The child is taught as soon 


from very earliest 
lancy. 
as he is big enough to know anything 
at all, that the dog will bite him, that 
the cat will scratch him, that the cow 
that run 


over him, that the boogaboos will get 


will hook him, the car will 
him, and that the policeman will get 
him. So it is that from the very 
earliest year we have it ingrained into 
us to be afraid of things and afraid 
of folks. 

“We are living today in the best 
age that the world ever saw. There 
wonderful opportunities 
before us than ever before. Some of 
these people sooner or later get tired 
of predicting evil. 


are more 


“Cultivation of acquaintances leads 
to understanding, friendship and fel- 
lowship, which makes for strength to 
bear your burdens. It sends you back 
hopeful and fit to do your work. The 
human touch, the coming together, 
the exchange of ideas, the touch with 
men who like you have problems, 
similar in all respects to yours, are all 
worth while. better ex- 
pression on your face, when you go 
back your you 
have gotten fresh courage, new hope, 
and you pulled away in 
some sort of fashion from the spirit 
of fear, which 
with your initiative.” 


There is a 


into offices, because 


have been 


too often interferes 

The meeting adjourned for lunch- 
eon which was followed by a technical 
discussion in the afternoon. 


Technical Section in Afternoon 


were valuable discussions 


"T HERE 
aad 


ot even roving, card production, 
the 
In open 


ng the meeting, Chairman Cook stated 
J 


and beaters at 


} 
ara 


stripping, 


Tuesday afternoon session 


Mat nothing in the wavy of a program 
had been prepared, but he hoped that 
members would take advantage of the 
talk over their technical 


fol 


opportunity to 


problems Vhis suggestion 


1 Was 
} 
i 
I 


lowed with enthusiasm 


\ membet that he had com 


to the meeting to learn how to make 


roving. He explained that he 
ot a tair lap and an even card sl 


] ; 1, no 
material lurther atons 


oot 
Fot 


regulation, the member stated that 


in the picker room and sprayed the 
fintsher lap. The five 


feet trom the finisher and water sprays 


atomuzers are 


on both sides of the lap. The result 
much firmer 


further 


is a lap. 


\nswering 


questions on this matter, a 
member stated that he put 7% of mois 
ture in the lap and it does not have 
any eftect on the cleaning of the card 
This method 


two vears 


has been running for 


on material for sateens, 


twills, and drills 


Ditferent opinions were expressed 


on the subject of moisture in raw cot 


ton. One member stated that from his 


experience, when cotton is put down 


in the opener room it might be bone 


when down, but it does not 


many 


put 


very minutes to get the 


the 


used in front ot 


percentage of moisture in room 


the 
Lilt 


going to 


ec ssarily 


ike up moisture tast, but some of that 
isture will oe on the back ot the 
ichine He tound in Lanett bales 
vith 10% moisture, and also found 
oisture all the wav through without 


humidification, and stated that cotton 
will sustain almost its natural 
moisture. 

Another angle on the subject of 
moisture in cotton was 
member who made use of 
conditioning oven. He _ stated that 
cotton will average 8'4% at the door, 
and put through the picker room the 
finished lap will average about 5%. 
At the drawing, where the humidfying 
system begins, the cotton begins to 
take back moisture; but after spinning 


of 
2/0- 


given by a 
an electrical 


the average is around 5! 


Speed in Drawing 

Getting back to the subject of even 
roving, it was stated that running the 
drawing at 305 was too fast, and if it 
were cut down to 240 or even 200 
the result would be better roving. Mem- 
bers were advised to cut down the 
speed of the drawing to the limit, and 
still make the production necessary, in 
order to improve the evenness of the 
yarn. 

A speaker stated that he had had 
considerable experience with uneven 
work, and found that a great deal of 
variation in numbers is caused by un- 
even cotton. A superintendent can 
have cotton regulated as periectly as 
possible but if he has not got good 
even-stapled cotton, he will have un- 
even numbers. 


Card Production 

Any discussion of uneven roving 
naturally leads to production in card- 
ing and a member stated that what- 
even the conditions, one could get as 
much trouble from crowding the cards 
as from anything else. He stated that 
most mills card too heavy. Statements 
made by several mill men showed that 
one man was carding 200 lbs.; an- 
other was running 200 lbs. and felt 
that he would like to reduce to 140, as 
he knew of a mill that was running 
about day and_ getting 
superior work. ‘The chairman stated 
that quality and cost should be balan- 
ced against strength, and believed that 
150 to 160 Ibs. in an 11-hr. day ought 


60 lbs. a 


to give a good chance for satisfactory 
yarn. 
Picker Beaters 

\ member stated that he would like 
to know the experience of other mill 
men with the porcupine beater. The 
chairman replied that in one of the 
mills of his group all Kirschner beat- 
ers had been replaced with porcupine 
beaters on finisher pickers as a result 
The mill made 
blankets and had been troubled with 
neps and balled-up fibers, which were 
eliminated by the change. 


of extensive tests. 


Taking up the subject of card strip- 
ping, a member stated that when his 
mill stripped cards it was the custom 


to allow some of the sliver to run on 


the floor before patching up the ends. 
Hle wanted to know just how much it 
to run on the floor after 
stripping before the sliver becomes of 
normal weight again. In reply to this 
a mill man stated that they let it run 
while 
half cards. 
stalled the 


cleaner was 


is necessary 


they are stripping two and one- 
\ mill man who had in- 


Belger continuous card 


asked to state his ex- 
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perience with it, and replied that afte: 
running the device for six or eight 
months he was very much impressed 
with it. 


Federal Promotion of Cotton 


Secretaries Comment on Progress 
of New Uses Survey 
ATLANTA, GA.—Steady progress 
the study of new uses for cotton is re 
ported by officials of the Department 
of Commerce and Agricuture in let 
ters to Senator W. J. Harris of 
who got the appropriation 
of $25,000 for each of these depart 
ments for this purpose in 

Congress. 


Georgia, 
the last 


These reports of the progress came 
from Dr. Julius Klein, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domesti 
Commerce, and Secretary Jardine oi 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The Department of Commerce se 
tion of this work divides itself into 
two principal parts. Listing every 
kind of cotton cloth made and every 
use to which such cloths or articles are 
at present applied; and studying every 
industry, trade, profession, art, etc., 
with the object of learning wherein 
the processes of manufacturing would 
lend themselves to new uses and to 
study articles produced with a view ot 
discovering possibilities for new uses 
of cotton. 

“Some highly interesting data has 
been brought to light,” Dr. Klein 
wrote. “For instance, some 18 dif 
ferent cotton may be incor 
porated in the production of shoes. It 
found that the ordinary 
varieties of commercial sheeting are 
listed for approximately 80 separat 
and distinct uses. 

“Cotton fabric 
upon which 


uses ot 


Was” also 


is also used as the 

traffic directions, 
routing guides, etc., are being printed 
Experiments are now being made in 
fire proofing and sound proofing cot 
ton materials for use as insulation in 
walls and floors.” 


base 


Secretary Jardine wrote in part 
“There is an excellent opportunity fo1 
the growers to improve their income 
by producing cotton of higher spit 
ning value, provided they are paid fo1 
it on a quality basis. 

“It is estimated,” he, continued 
“that approximately 700,000,000 cot 
ton bags 
purposes 


are manufactured for all 
annually in the United 
States and that 500,000,000 yards o! 
cotton fabric go into these bags; that 
the 500,000,000 vards of cotton clot) 
weigh about 125,000,000 pounds 

that approximately 300,000 bales < 
raw cotton are consumed in the 


facture of 


manu 
” 


¢ } : 
these Dags. 


Take Pledge to Wear Cotton 
RALEIGH, N. C.—Seventy-fi\ 
women employes of the Johnston Mfg 
North Charlotte, N. C., m 
ufacturers of 


Co:. of 
cotton varns used 
the production of cotton hosiery, ¢ 
together last week and pledged th 
selves to wear only cotton hosiery 
future. This is 
line with efforts on foot to increase 


underwear in the 


the consumption of cotton. 








The British Cotton Yarn Association: Its Aims. 


Its History, and Causes of Its Failure 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
QO write the history of the 
Cotton Yarn Association is to 
put on record an account of 
the biggest and most deter- 
efforts made by spinners of 
American yarns in the English cotton 
trade to place the industry on a pay- 
ing basis. It has not far had a 
long history, for the suggestion to 
form such an association was only 
mooted some 18 months ago, but the 
apparent success and then later, the 
definite retreat of the association 
mark one of the most important mile- 
stones in the history of the English 
cotton trade. 


mined 


so 


The movement to form an associa- 
tion of spinners got under way dur- 
ing the early months of 1927. The 
highest point of success was attained 
by July. Minimum prices were an es- 
tablished fact. Spinners felt con- 
vineed that at last their troubles were 
at an end. 

It was at this time, however, that 
a mistake of judgment was made by 
the directors of the association. Not 
content with once raising prices so 
that spinners were able to sell without 
incurring any losses, the directors in- 
structed spinners to advance prices 
still further. 
carried out. 


The Board’s ruling was 
Manufacturers resented 
this fresh price advance. Our cus- 
tomers abroad were convinced that the 
Yarn Association’s aim was to “make 
the foreigner pay.” This resulted in 
buyers of cloth purchasing the small- 
est requirements. Manufacturers 
began to lose ground and order lists 
were fast running down. 


ot 


This development was quickly felt 
in the yarn section. The production 
of American yarns was in excess of 
the demand, but business tapered off 
even further. Chaos prevailed and in 
November the directors of the Yarn 
\ssociation were compelled to with- 
lraw the minimum prices. 

The failure to date of the associa- 
tion, therefore, is directly traceable to 
the price advance in July. It is, of 
course, impossible to say whether the 
minimum prices scheme would have 
been in operation today had that sec- 
ond price advance not been decided 
upon, but as one who daily attends 
the Royal Exchange, and who is in 
‘lose touch with spinners, manufac- 
turers and merchants, I am of the 
pinion that if the directors had 

lopted a more cautious policy and had 
ot been too hasty in raising spinners’ 
largins, then the probability is that 
‘roducers of American yarns would 
today be obtaining better prices than 

actually the case. In June the 
rices being obtained by spinners 


ere about sufficient to cover costs. 





Attempt to Place Industry on Paying Basis 
Frustrated by Unwise Price Advance in July 


By Frederick 


Today producers are selling at a loss 
of from 1d to 2d per lb.! 


The Beginning 


It was during the summer months 
of 1926 that steps were taken to form 
what has since been called the Cotton 
Yarn Association, Ltd. In July of that 
year tentative Articles of Association 
were issued and it was arranged that 
there should be a ballot to select the 
first board of directors. The associa- 
tion, therefore, may be said to have 
functioned from July, 1926. 

In the early days of the movement 
a small group of spinners had been 


conferring weekly in Manchester, 
seeking a method of placing the 
American spinning section of the 
trade on a profitable basis. The in- 


tention of the promoters was not to 
form an association to tide over the 


depression in trade which had _ all 
along been considered to be tem- 
porary, but to form an association 
which would function for all time. 


This committee evolved a possible so- 
lution, which it was impossible for 
the Master Spinners’ Federation as a 
federation to organize. It should be 
pointed out that the Master Spinners’ 
Federation, although it is able to 
recommend short time working and 
fix minimum selling prices, has not 
the power under its Articles of Asso- 
ciation, of enforcing any recommen- 
dation. 

This first committee, composed of 
30 well known master spinners, did 
yeoman service in formulating the 
scheme for a combine company ot 
spinners of American yarns. 

In July 1926 this committee issued 
a detailed statement of the proposed 
scheme, the primary object of which 
was to secure the laying down of 
minimum yarn prices below which no 
spinner should sell his yarn and which 
would assure spinners of a profit. It 
was strongly emphasized at this time 
that the business of the 
would in no way be at variance with 
the Master Spinners’ Federation. It 
is worth mentioning that the Short 
Time Committee of the Master Spin- 
ners’ Federation officially stated that 
they saw no reason why a “Yarn 
Selling Association” should not 
organized to regulate methods of sell 
ing yarns. “In fact, on efficient lines, 
such a proposal offers possibilities to 
the trade,” said the official intimation. 


association 


be 


The Plan Outlined 


An invitation was sent out to all 
spinners of American yarns to say 
whether they would be prepared to 
join such an association. During 
August 1926 there was a double-sided 


W. Tattersall 


movement 
selling at a loss. 


among spinners to 


The Master Spin 


stop 


ners’ Federation issued basic mini 
mum prices for standard counts. 
These were put into operation on 
Aug. 16, 


On the following day the promoters 
of the Yarn Association held a mass 
meeting of spinners in Manchester to 





Frederick W. Tattersall 


enlist support for their scheme. At 
this meeting it was stated that if a 
member of the wilfully 
transgressed the of the 
was proved to have sold 
yarn at a price below that fixed by 
the Board of Directors) he should be 
liable to pay up the whole of his un 
called capital and forfeit his shares 
(It might be mentioned that the sug 
gested nominal capital was £300,000 
in £1 to be taken up £1 per 
100 spindles mule equivalent and a 
call of 1/-d per share should be made 
which would leave a balance uncalled 
of 19/d per share). A 
favor of this scheme was unanimously 


association 
provisions 
articles (i. e. 


shares 


resolution in 


carried and the promoters proceeded 


to invite nominations for the Board 
of Directors. 
It was stated at this time that the 


object of the Yarn Association was 
to “put potential force at the back ot 
the Federation in striving to 
remunerative prices for 
from American cotton.” 


secure 
yarns made 

During October it was reported that 
117 companies had applied for shares 
in the association. The 


new move 


ment quickly gained impetus and in 
March 1927 the Cotton Yarn Associa- 
tion, Ltd., actually came into existence 
as an organized body. 
ship totalled 227 
nearly 
and these concerns were all pledged 
together to stand \ the Board 
Directors as regards instructions for 


The member- 
spinning firms, repre- 
21,000,000 


senting spindles 


by ot 
curtailment of production and tor fix- 
ing minimum prices. 


Objects of Association 


The association was actually in 
corporated on April 13, and _ the 
principal objects for which the com 
pany was established were as follows: 

“To acquire, preserve and dis 
seminate useful 
statistics relating to production and 
stocks of cotton and to the 
spinning of yarns in this 
and other countries. 

‘To adopt standards of classifica- 
tion of yarns and to carry out grad- 
ing of yarns. 

“To issue price lists of standard 
grades in all yarns graded by the 
company. 

“To concur in fixing the 
hours and/or the extent of working 


information and 
yarns 
cotton 


fix or 


for members of the company or any 
of them. 

“To prescribe: forms of contracts 
for the sale of yarn and to main 
tain uniformity in the uses of the 
trade.” 

The share capital of the company 


was £250,000 divided into 250,000 
shares of £1 each. 

Every member of the company 
(not being also a manufacturer) 


for 
every 100 mule spindles or the equiva 
lent thereof in ring spindles, reckon- 
ing a ring spindle as equivalent to 1% 
mule spindles. In the case of a mem- 
ber manufacture: 
as well as a spinner he subscribed tor 
at least for 400 
spindles reckoned in a like manner 
If any member of the association wil 
fully 
the articles or failed to comply with any 
requirements of the directors, the as 


subscribed for at least one share 


who was also a 


one share every 


transgressed the provisions of 


sociation had power to call up the full 
amount of the unpaid share capital. 
Only 1/-d per share was called up, 
which left 19/-d per share outstand- 
ing. The had 
to cause the name of any shareholder 
desiring to be a member of the com 
pany to be published as having been 
expelled from the association for dis 
loyalty. It might be mentioned that 
in one instance a spinning firm was 
fined for breaking the regula- 
tions another ex- 
pelled. 


directors also power 


£300 

and concern was 
Executive Personnel 

Number of directors were not to be 


(25) 
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two nor more than 30. The 
general 
but 


could not be interested 


could appoint a 


1 managing directors 
i in the cotton 
John be Tattersall, 


uppointed president of the association, 


spinning 
trade who was 
the managing director, 


apt. John Ryan, M. C., M. A., 


was appointed secretary of the 


pr: tice 
I 


He also had to have no fin- 
the cotton 
matter of 


company 
ancial interest in spinning 


trade. As a 


resigned several mill directorships 


fact Capt. Ryan 

With regard to the grading of yarns 
the 
upon members of the company to sub- 


directors of the association called 


mit samples of their production of 
varns as often as they thought neces- 
ary The standard 
and the prices below which the 
The actual 


erading of yarns was carried out by a 


directors fixed 
erades 


erades should not be sold. 


manufacturers who received 
fixed remuneration. The Board of 
Directors first determined the standard 


panel ol 


¢ method 


costin 


In the original scheme of the a 


tion it was suggested that the mini 


price {or yarns were fixed U 


1 


1 1 1.1 
> would I N « reasonavie 


mill ba 


and 8&o 


pel 
lerstand, however, 


; not used when the | 


d the minimum price 


one being taken 


pinner wl 
] t 


appeal agains the 


rading 


decision of 
Panel. Some difficulties 
erading 


met with in 


atisfaction of every 
pinner but eventually the panel car 
ried out their duties so effectively that 
pinners had no serious complaints to 
n ake 

the summer of 1927 a vi 
taff was appointed whose duties in 


cluded their being satisfied that mem- 


1 


‘ 
out tl 


+ 
iL it 


ie regulations regarding produc- 


tion and prices as ordered by the 
association 

\ system o1 transferable quotas was 
put whereby a 
member wishing to stop more spindles 
than ordered by the board could trans- 
fer the right to run such spindles to 
another who desired to 
for a_ weekly 
of no 
being available, regulations were to be 
issued premium 


running by means of which a spinner 


also into operation 


member run 
payment. In 


transferable 


more, 


the event quotas 


for a system of 


desiring to run more spindles than was 
allowed at any time by the association 
could so do by making a payment to 


the association. 


Fixing Minimum Prices 
With regard to fixing minimum cost 
prices, the Board of Directors took 
as their basis the highest point of pro- 
duction in any particular count. 


took into 


They 
consideration low interest 
charges and low depreciation charges, 
and they took the spindles on a basis 
at less than half to-day’s cost of a 
spindle. The association stood for 
regulating production to demand in 
each range of counts and qualities 
Another aim of the 


association was 


hers of the association were carrying 
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PRIVATE 
AND 
CONFIDENTIAL 


COTTON YARN ASSOCIATION LTD. 
SALES REPORT. 


For The Three Days 19th. 20th. and 21st. December 1927. 


MUI 


RING TWIST 


| 


rWIstT 


Weight 








Market Close Currer 


Sales Report Form Used by Cotton Yarn 


Average Prices 


Average Prices. | 


| ae 
me 1 


moO> NROODWF AMOOW> 








19th 
20th. 
2 Ist. 


{ssn., Ltd. Letters A-F Refer to Qualities 


of Yarn After Being Graded 


and here it 
the 
board of 


r standardizing quality 
be said that this 
difficult thing that the 
directors had tackled. Many hours 
were spent in arranging the different 


may was most 


PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


COTTON YARN 


ASSOCIATION 


classifications of particular yarns. 
came very nearly right when 
they sent out their first list of graded 
varns but owing to being a 
necessity for a finer adjustment the 


They 


there 


NOT TO BE GIVEN TO THE PRESS. 


LIMITED. 


Summary of Weekly Returns of Yarn Production, Deliveries, Sales, Stocks,and Orders. 


* 
feo hours NORMAL 


TION “ 
tioned Wr) 


ACTUAL 

PRODUCTION 

Conditioned Wt) 

Lbs : Lbs : 
” 


DESCRIPTION PRODUC 


and COUNTS (Cond 


6's Mule Weft 


64's and over 


Totals Mule Weft 


16's Mule Twist 
32’s , 

38's 

, 

44's and over 


Totais Mule Twist | 


20's Ring Twist 
38's 


44's and over 


Totals Ring Twist 
Totals Bastards 
Totals Hosiery 
Miscellaneous 


Grand Totals 


TE 


DELIVERIES 


ORDERS 
\ 
\ Week's 


j TOTAL STOCKS 


i Work 4 Lbe 





The percentage comparisons are all based on normal full productions. 


Form Used by Cotton Yarn Assn., Ltd., for Summary of Weekly Returns of Produc- 
tion, Deliveries, Sales, Stocks and Orders 
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board appointed the Grading Panel 
12 manufacturers, referred to above. 


A Fair Contract 

Another question taken up by t 
association was for a fair contract b 
tween buyer and seller. The lack 
such a contract has been of grea 
trouble in the American spinning sec 
tion, for in the past spinners hay 
entered into large orders thinking tha 
those orders would be regularly ck 
livered and then something went 
wrong with the market, those orde: 
stayed in the order books and the yar: 
was not delivered. Another point 
the association’s object was the pr 
vision of statistical information 
Every week records were got out fro: 
all members of the association shov 
ing production, deliveries, sales, stoc! 
and orders. These 
sent regularly to each member 


balances of 


Effects of Operation 
In the middle of May the Yar 
issued first list 
minimum prices and these were put 
into operation at once. 


\ssociation the 
A week late 
short time working was increased, ce1 
tain concerns being compelled to limi 
output to the extent of 
30%. This action was taken owing t 
the 
may be said that the minimum price 
da lb. higher than the 
then ruling market price. 


25% and othe: 


increased stoppage of looms 


were about 


The immediate result of this actio1 
was that buyers gave their orders t 
spinners who were outside the asso 
ciation, and at no time did the ass 
ciation represent more than 70-75% o1 
spinners of American yarns. There 
fore, there were always a 25-306) who 
These 
non-member firms did a big trade at 


would not join the association. 


a fraction below the minimum prices 
and it was exceedingly difficult for 
spinners in the association to book any 
orders at all. At this time demand 
was only equal to about 60% of the 
actual output. 

At the end of June it was seen that 
a crisis was approaching and the di 
rectors again considered the position. 
when it was decided to increase the 
curtailment of output of 32’s and 42’s 
American yarns to 50% as compared 
with 25 previously. It was 
also decided to limit the output slightly 
in 44’s twist and 54’s weft. 

These changes came into operation 
on July 4 but traders on the Manches 
ter Royal Exchange were surprised on 
that day to hear that the association 
had issued a revised list of minimum 
prices which meant advances of from 
14d to 34d per lb. This was a fatal 
move. Prior to this last rise in prices, 
users of yarns were realizing the fact 
that spinners had at least organized 
themselves to such an extent that they 
were able to obtain a price which 
would not show any loss. The new 
advance in prices, however, block: 
trade very thoroughly and from t! 
date onwards commenced the failure 
of the first attempt of the Yarn Ass: 
ciation to regulate prices. Spinne 
outside the association booked orders 
on a free scale and a large number 
were able to run full time having u 


to 30% 











‘ed 
ras 
tly 


on 


on 


ion 


ure 
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filled orders equal to four or five 
months’ work. 


During the next two or three weeks 
t was realized that, owing to the de- 
pressed state of trade and poor de- 
mand for piece goods, it was impos- 
sible for spinners to hold out for the 
minimum prices of the Yarn Associa- 
tion. 


The Crisis 


By the end of September it was ap- 
parent that a crisis was approaching. 
[he members of the Yarn Association 
were either compelled to break the 
regulations or else increase their al- 
ready burdensome stocks. Meetings 
were held between the Association and 
the Master Spinners’ Federation with 
a view to seeing whether or not it was 
possible to obtain unity of action 
among all spinners of American yarns 
regarding minimum prices and cur- 
tailment of production. It was only 
six months previously that the Yarn 
\ssociation set out to grade yarns and 
fix minimum rates. This gigantic 
etfort was now admitted to have been 
beaten by the non-members. 

During the discussions between the 
organizations curtailment of 
production by sectionalization, i. e. 
splitting the industry into three sec- 
tions, coarse, medium and fine became 
of first importance. After several 
protracted conferences the Master 
Spinners’ Federation took a ballot on 
whether members were in favor of 
sectionalization. The necessary ma- 
jority of votes (80%) in favor of the 
scheme, was not obtained, 
(72% voting in favor). 


two 


however, 


In the meantime, the Cotton Yarn 
Association agreed to withdraw the 
minimum selling prices, but at the 
same time a new list of basic varn 
rates, agreed upon by the Yarn As- 
sociation and the Master Spinners’ 
Federation, was issued. 

In the middle of October it was offi- 
cially announced that the number of 
votes in favor of the agreed scheme 
of sectionalization were below the re- 
quirements of the Master Spinners’ 
Federation. This result proved the 
assertion that it is impossible to se- 
cure unanimity among spinners of 
American yarns on any scheme what- 
ever. Utter confusion prevailed and 
on Nov. I a special meeting of the 
Cotton Yarn Association was called, 
it being realized that the position of 
spinners was such that immediate and 
drastic action was necessary. Then 
quickly followed the decision of the 
directors of the association to release 
their members from all obligations 
with regard to minimum prices and 
curtailment of production. This step, 
oi course, was imperative following 
upon the failure of the Master Spin- 
ners’ Federation ballot on sectional- 
ization. Spinners commenced to com- 
pete fiercely for the small trade avail- 
able and prices ruling have gradually 
gone worse. 

Seven or eight weeks have now 
Passed since the Yarn Association by 
removing its restrictions allowed un- 
restrained competition among spin- 
ners. It has been impossible during 
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that period to sell yarns for ordinary 
trade at a price which would show a 
profit on trading to any mill. The di- 
rectors of the association still main- 
tain that they can enable Lancashire 
cotton goods to be made and sold at 
prices which will bring a return to the 
spinner and at the same time provide 
him with an increased volume of 
trade. The breakdown of the mini- 
mum prices scheme has not brought 
more business but has ensured that 
practically every pound of yarn has 
been sold at a loss. 
Probable Future Outcome 

The whole organization of the Cot- 
ton Yarn Association is still in exist- 
ence but it is more or less marking 
time. It might be that in the near 
future the directors will make a de 
termined effort to revive the system 
of curtailment and minimum prices. 
It is now realized why the first etfort 
failed. Success was well within their 
grasp in July, but months of tireless 
effort and hard work were negatived 
by the unwise decision to advance 
prices a second.time by as much as 
34d a lb. 
had been obtained by gradual steps— 
say Ved per Ib. per month—it is prob- 
able that the Yarn Association would 
to-day be actively functioning, for 
70% of spinners in the English cotton 
industry are still members 6f the asso- 
ciation, and are prepared to carry out 
its rulings. 


lt the advance in margins 


If the association is finally wrecked 
and the organization broken up, then 
individual spinners will have to work 
out their own salvation, for the Mas- 
ters’ Federation is powerless to en- 
force any penalty for wilful trans- 
gression of regulations. 

There are still a large number of 
spinners who are convinced that the 
Yarn Association can be made a suc- 
They believe that there is no 
alternative to their policy for it is easy 
to visualize what would happen—and 
is happening—without organization. 


cess. 


Prices have dropped to a level at 
which it is as costly to run as stop. 
Mills are closing down and will con- 
tinue to close until supply is insufh- 
cient to meet demand. The pendulum 
would undoubtedly swing too far and 
a shortage of yarn may tend to in- 
crease prices and so bring back into 
work a few mills. This would, by in- 
creased production, depress the price 
again, 
without or- 
ganization, seems fated to see months 
of unremunerative prices for yarn. 


Lancashire therefore, 


Loss of work and loss of savings 
would be the lot of the operatives and 
loss of capital for the shareholders 
But it is reasonable to expect that 
this terrible alternative will strengthen 
the support to the Cotton Yarn Asso- 
ciation and enable them with greater 


strength, to put the position right. 


Wool Institute Activities Develop 





To Be Centered in Groups—First 
Meeting of Better Class W orsteds 


Tt those who are asking what the 
Wool Institute has done since the 
organization meeting, a record of ac- 
tivities as indicated by President 
Whiteside may be of interest. As a 
matter of fact, it is surprising that any 
schedule of operations could be devel 
oped at this time. The organization has 
only just been started, the executive 
committee appointed only last 
week and if the answer to the ques- 
tion, “What is the Institute doing?” 
should be that they have nothing to 
report except progress, it would seem 
to be fully warrantable and justifiable. 


Was 


Basis for Activities 

Notwithstanding the recent begin- 
nings of the Institute as a formal en- 
tity it is appreciated that the actual 
formation of the organization is the 
outgrowth of study given the subject 
for a considerable time and that at 
least as far as the officers are con- 
cerned a definite program has been 
considered and is in the process of 
development. This program is spe- 
cialized in a recent bulletin under vari- 
ous heads sent to members. The first 
is costs. Member mills have been 
asked to furnish copies of the forms 
used to figure their fabric costs. This 
request is for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a clear idea of the methods now 
used in the industry as a basis for 
suggesting changes in uniform cost 


While 
way the analyzing 
the costs of comparative fabrics has 
been progressing. 


such a 


work of 


accounting. 
under 


system 1s 


Statistics and Minimum Prices 


statistics has 
uninterruptedly under the 
new organization with an increasing 
number of mills contributing their 
share to this fund of information. 
During February a number 
sent in data on their operations than 
for any preceding month. A new 
form of recapitulation is being pre- 
pared which will be issued shortly and 
with other improvements should give 
considerably more scope to the sta- 
tistical department. As to the broad- 
casting of these figures to the general 
public it is thought to be the feeling 
of officials that such publicity should 
be delayed until it is possible to se- 
cure the desired proportion of the in- 
dustry as contributors to this fund of 
information and also until an ideal 
form for publication is devised. 


The development of 
continued 


larger 


It is apparently the policy of the 
Institute to endeavor to develop a 
feeling in favor of price maintenance 
by individual argument. It is felt 
that agreement on the part of any 


number to do certain things in con- 
certed form is not as effective as when 
individuals are persuaded to take spe- 
cific action, irrespective of what their 
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competitors may do. It is along this 
line that the effort to establish a mini- 
mum one price policy is being made. 

It is understood that perhaps the 
most constructive work done by the 
committees formed as a result of the 
original so-called Whiteside meeting 
was the survey developed by the 
agency employed by the publicity com 
mittee. This was real definite ac 
complishment and the results are being 
prepared in a way to make them most 
available to the industry at large, or 
at least to the membership of the In 
stitute. 

Group Meetings Proposed 

It will be remembered that the basis 
oft organization of the 
along the lines adopted by The 
Cotton-Textile Institute and that the 
performance of the 


Institute is 


organization 
is based on athliations. In 
line with this idea it is announced 
that the first group meeting will be 
held March 27 at the Institute office, 
2 Park Avenue. This group will con- 
sist of manufacturers of medium and 
high grade worsteds. It is stated that 
over 75% of the mills producing this 


group 


character of fabric are at present en- 
rolled in the membership of the in 
stitute and that it constitutes the most 
logical starting point for conterences 
of this 
stood 


character. It is also under- 
that other 
process of formation and that requests 


have 


groups are in the 


been received trom certain 


classes of manufacturers constituting 
a very fair total ot product to proceed 
with organization of the 


groups. It is 


particular 
that other 
meetings of this character will be held 


expected 


during the first part of April. The 
total number of mill organizations 
now enrolled is 122. 


Junior Council Details 


One of the developments in which 
Institute officials feel there is much 
of promise is the so-called Junior 
Council. Member mills are being 


asked to name their representative on 
this subsidiary of the institute. This 
body consists of the younger men 
holding important positions in the or- 
ganization of Institute mills. The 
purpose is for the discussion and con- 
sideration of subjects directly affect- 
ing the wool manufacturing industry, 
both internally and externally. It can 
be stated that one of the principal de- 
siderata in connection with the forma- 
tion of this council is that they will be 
a body not only to inspire enthusiasm 
work of the 
among their elders but also that they 


for the organization 
will be a recruiting agency for new 
Incidentally, it is hoped 
that through their assistance the in- 


members. 


dustry can be developed in the minds 
of young men as an attractive spot in 
which to exercise and develop their 
ability. It is further stated that in all 
probability later on a junior group 
representing selling agents will be 
formed which will coordinate with the 
Junior Member 
being asked to designate their repre- 
sentative to such a group from their 


Council. mills are 


selling organization. 
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Phi Psi Textile Fraternity 


iwenty-Fifth Annual Convention 


Held in Philadelphia 


e 25th annual of the 


held 


and 
the 


ittendance 


convention 
<tile Fraternity was 
March 16, 17 
delegate tron 
were 11 
even ictive 
Philadel 
the 
the 
lextile In 


leall 


the 
) + 
Beta il 
School ; 
> 
Rivet 
North 
Raleigh; the 
lech, Atlanta; 


Clemson College, S. ( 


(7eOoTL 1a 
lees ] te 

aiumii Chapters 
York 


( hi avo 


ix 


a 
Vew 


\n additional 


ed hortly in 


r 


Saturday 
IX. Snyder, pre 
preceding tour years, re- 
he meeting elected in his 
RK. Thompson, Jr., ot 


( Other ottice 


elected at thie were Charles 
N. Neeld, vice president; Mortimet 
larle Kdwin N 


re reasurel Grand 


meeting 


retary 
The 
lithiated as 


of the Aly 


Ker 
Council 
honorary membet 
hha chapter Dr. Elvin H 
Newport | 


Passaic, N J 


OMmcey 


Killheftes ot the 
Work Inc 
\n application 


{ lub Ol lexas 


Chemical 


Bobbins 


acceptance 


irom the 


Fech tor 
in active chapter of the fraternity 
referred to the 


To. decision 


executive com 


early 
} 


ie banquet in the evening 
Dy 


member of 


was at 


tended by 150 persons Joseph 


the 
(on 


Harold, an honory 
\lpha ( haptet 


Sunday 


Was toastmastel 
morning some 30 of the dele 
to Valley 


Norristown 


gates went ovet Forge and 


irom 


they 


where 
entertained at lunch by 


thence to 
were two 


fraternity brothers 


Severn and 


(;ordon Rega 


Increasing Kentucky Sheep 
without Direct Cost to Farmers 


the Carroll 
\ssociation 


LEXINGTON, Ky How 


County Breeders’ 


stabli 


it county 


Sheep 
shing the sheep industry in 
without direct expertise to 
is told by H. N 


president of 


the tarmers String 


tellow, the association, 


ind expected to point the way fot 


counties to take similar steps 


that the association has 


2.000 ewes on Carroll county 


last two vears. Farmers 


for them 


ire purchased in large 


consignments direct trom western 


breede1 Carroll county bankers pay 


the the 
at 0% 
paid 


out of the 


sheep and take 


farmers receiving them 
} 


1or notes ot 


interest. 


Some tarmers have for thei 


flocks the first vear 


l pro 
ceed ft wool l stated 
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Bankers Study Cotton Mill Trend 


Robert Morris Associates Inter- 
ested in Movement to the South 


PHILADELPHIA 
cotton manutac 
the United 
New England 
States, dis 
before an important group of 
the Morris 


an organization of leading 


ort the 


TT! tatus 
turing 


industry in 


States, particularly in 


the Southern 


cussed 


and was 


bankers when Robert 
\ssociates, 
financial interests, 


Club, March 16 


representatives 


Penn 
More than 


the largest 


met at the 


\thletic 
150 trom 


1 
Dallk 


ot the 


country attended and 


John A. Law of Spartanburg, S. C., Who 
Addressed the Robert Morris 
ciates 


Asso- 


listened to addresses, one calling 


attention to the 


cotton manufacturing 
conditions in the South and the othe 
to the state of this branch of the in 


New 


Robert 


dustry in England 
Phe Morris 

calling the meeting to discuss the cot- 

ton 


\ssociates, in 


manutacturing 
The trend of 


situation, stated: 
northern cotton manu 
facturers 1s to establish branches in 
the During the last six vears, 
So mills in New England, New York 


New 


business 


South 


and Jersev have 


\bout 


idle in 


gone out ot 


1,000,000 spindles 
and 


another 


are now northern mills 


he last SIX 


during t vears 


hav S moved trom 


e North to the South 


1,000,000 spindles 


i 
tl 


The decrease 


in northern operating spindles 


been, within this time, 14% 


this 


does mean?” 
With this 


meeting was opened by 


question before it, the 


an address de 
livered by John A. Law, 


the 


president of 
Chesnee and Saxon Mills, head ot 
the Central National Bank of Spar 
tanburg, S. C rhe 


and director ot 


Cotton-Textile Institute 


Labor Important Factor 


T 


He stated that 


to expand at 


the South could not 


1 ' 
long hope 


the 
section of the 


expense ot 
any other and 


t 


that in his opimon 


country 


the next major 


trend in southern cotton manufactur- 
ing development would be in the es- 
tablishment of allied industries in the 
South, such as dyeing and finishing, 
and other converting plants, the bulk 
ot which work continues to be done 
in the North. Mr. Law in this con 
nection called attention to the fact that 
South Carolina had a good supply of 
labor to offer such manufacturers and 
that this would 
changed materially in the 


condition not be 
tuture. 


He next called attention to the power 


near 


situation in the South, where several 
of the most important power develop- 
ments in the country are under way to 
supply manufacturers 
power on 


with unlimited 
basis. 


“Nearly one-half of the country’s 


an attractive 
increase in hydro-electric development 
in 1926 was in the South, and Cali- 
fornia and New 1927, 
the only two States which surpassed 


York, were, in 


\labama in developed water power, 
followed by the States of Washington, 
South and North Carolina, the latter 
two occupying fifth and sixth places 
respectively,” he stated. South Caro- 
process ot construc- 
plant to rival 
with an estimated an- 
kilowatt 


lina now has in 


tion a hydro-electric 
Muscle Shoals, 
nual output of 


hours. 


J 10,000,000 


this interesting 
phase ot the subject without calling 
attention to the unique and truly won- 
der ful 


“IT cannot leave 


beneticence of the late James 
B. Duke, to whose 
than to 


must 


genius and energy 
that of any 
be attributed the remark 
able growth of the textile industry in 
the Carolinas during recent years. 
Water Power Resources 

“[ am told that under the Duke 
[rust it is practically mandatory that 
the funds should invested in the 
further development of the power and 


More 


other one 


man, 


be 


transportation facilities created by this 
master builder, tie-in with 
the public weal and welfare is made 
in his provision that the income from 
these natural should 
be used for hospitals, (if not privately 
owned or 


while a 


great resources 


for gain), for 
institutions (other than 
State) and tor the care of aged min 
isters, worthy God. 
“When upon such a_ high 
plane, with the income from the devel 
opment of these 


consecrated to 


operated 
educational 


servants ot 


placed 


natural 
such 


resources 
altruistic, such 
philanthropic causes, can you imagine 
that the people of the two Carolinas 
to which States the beneticence is con 
fined, would ever allow demagogues 
or agitators to destroy such an insti 
tution, even though a money maker ? 
Should not the this 

ae 


trust prove a balance wheel to legisla 


operations ot 


tive sanitv, a bulwark against the 
saults of the industrial meddler 
wrecker ? 

Extensive Curtailment 


“It is no doubt well known to 
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that existing conditions, so far 

profitable operations of textile plan: 
are concerned, are far from satisfa 
tory, there having been no time 

cently, except perhaps in the case 

specialties, where it has been possib| 
even with the low costs in the Sout 
cotton and 
simultaneously at a profit. 
are 


to purciiase sell goo 
The mi 
at present engaged in the most e 
tensive curtailment program heret 
known in effort to balan 
production with consumption. | 
extent of this movement has been 
largely to the influence of The C 
lextile Institute, or perhaps 
the spirit of cooperati 
among the individual mills develop 
by this My person 
feeling is that the prime object ot t 
Institute extend the uses 
cotton goods, thus benefitting the c 
ton farmer, the manufacturer, the d 
tributor and the farmer.’ 

stated that stocks 
were now generall) 
small and he looked for price stability 
and that the South is in 
good position as it enters the spring 
ot 1925, t 


fore an 


ton 


might sav to 
organization. 


was to 


In closing he 
cotton 


Lon ds 
asserted 


so far as cotton manufactur 
ing is concerned. 
Conditions in New England 
rhe 


turers in 


condition of cotton manufa 
New England, was outline 
by the second speaker, FE. H. Bennett 
of Boston, stated that 
machinery and high taxation of these 


who obsolete 
plants by cities, evils which are being 
corrected in the New England States 
have been the most important factot 
in retarding [ 
manufacturing in 


expansion of 

that section 
that a mill 
equipped with modern ma 
chinery, operating under fair taxation 
conditions, 


cottol 
He 
stressed the point eth 


ciently 


can be operated 
ably in New England as in 


as protit 
any othe 
section, if they are making 


sired by the public. 


goods de 


For Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Prison Labor 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Creation ot 

joint congressional committee to stud) 
further means of employing Federa 
prisoners is proposed in a concurrent 
resolution introduced by Rep. Grahan 
ot Pennsylvania, March 17 
the Committee 
The resolution provides 


and re 
on Rules 
for the 

pointment of three members of bot 


ferred to 


houses of Congress to survey the Fed 
eral penitentiaries and submit a report 
at the December session of Congress 
on methods of employment and _ tiie 
cost of factory equipment. 

Federal prisoners are now engaged 
in the production of a wide variety 
products, including 
and it 


garments 
shoes, is believed that any n 
the porn 


where the goods could not be entire 


to increase production to 


Government 
meet Opposition from adherents ot 
Cooper prison labor bill, recently 
ported favorably the H 
Comnittee which wou 
ban the sale of both Federal and Stat 
prison-made goods in States whic! 
not permit the products of thei 
prisons to be sold on the open mat 


consumed in use W 


from 


on Labor, 








Anderson, Clayton & Co. Explain Their Cotton Operations 
During Two Unusual Seasons 


Frank Statement to Senate Committee 
Strongly Favors Southern Delivery 





NE of the most interesting over sellers as far as actual cotton was New York, being the broadest market, 


With the exception that we might get 


features of the hearing in concerned, and of sellers over buyers as 


Washington, D. C., before 

the sub-committee of the 
Senate committee on agriculture and 
forestry, that is investigating the cot- 
ton trade, was the frank disclosure 
last week by W. L. Clayton, of An- 
derson, Clayton & Co., Houston, 
Tex., of the merchandising and hedg- 
ing operations of that firm during the 
seasons Of 1925-26 and 1926-27, which 
have been criticized before the com- 
mittee by Arthur R. Marsh, former 


far as futures were concerned, with a 
consequently very high “basis’”—that is, 
the premium of actual cotton over 
“futures.” 

Sensing this situation after the first few 
weeks of rain, we abandoned all expec- 
tation of normal Autumn conditions that 
would permit going long of the basis, and 
entered upon the reverse policy—book- 
ing mill orders for actual cotton, prefer- 
ably for the more distant shipments, and 
buying New York futures, principally 
for December delivery. 

As December approached, we were thus 


offered the best opportunity if protection “long 


in the way of a sufficient stock of cotton 
in New York could be provided for our 
contracts. 

But there was very little cotton in New 
York. Being neither a spot cotton 
market nor a natural storage place for 
cotton, New York never has a stock of 
cotton unless it is drawn there incident 
to future operations. The traditional 
method of providing this stock has, for 
many years, been the purchase of a large 
quantity of contracts for delivery in one 
month (usually December) against sales 


the basis to a large extent, tl 
bulk of which we would want to hedg: 
in New York, we came to the conclusiot 
that it would be prudent to distribute th: 
selling of the New York hedges over as 
long a period as possible, in order to 
avoid the pressure which might com 
from the selling of so many contracts 1 
one market during the short period 
heavy movement of the crop. We there 
selling New York 
futures during the Summer, simultane 


fore commenced 


ously buying a corresponding quantit 
of futures in New Orleans and Chicag: 


. p 1 ’ . of the next month (January) The This placed us in a position where whet 

. preside oO > New rk on : . . t r : hie ’ - “Cc ; : : 

pre ie f the New York Cott long of December futures in New York holder of the Decembers would liquidate OUF heavy purchases of spot cotton com 

bY Exe ange. F and short of actual cotton, so that we jn the markets onl, a portion of his in- menced, we could sell out our longs 1 

d Some idea of the enormous volume were in a position to exchange the terest. taking delivery of cotton on the Chicago and New Orleans instead 

7 of this company s transactions may be Dece mber futures for the actual cotton remainder, and thus provide a stock for placing all the selling orders in New 

a gained from their admission that they in the South that we required. Since the protection of his short hedges in later YOrk at one time. 

F bought a total of about 2,600,000 there was no substantial stock of cotton positions. This was the method long hese futures bought in the New 
bales of spot during the 12 months ™ New York, logically December futures before our firm was in the cotton busi- Orleans and Chicago markes, plus our 
from Aug. I, 1926, to July 31, 1927, a advanced to a premium over ness. The sellers of the Decembers were = Of Cotton =e from the pri 

- “ar » : : é Ss, < ac z : : . , cers in the South, were our assurance: 
uc and were “long of the basis” 968,000 >°Uthern spot values, approaching the usually spot cotton merchants who had @UCCTS ; ee 

. . “- «cost of bringing cotton to New York and placed their short hedges in that position ©! beimg able to deliver against th 

e bales at the peak of their position in g at | 





January. 


Have Published Statement 


tendering it. Since our long Decembers 
were held as hedges against our sales to 
mills, we offered to sell our December 


without having reckoned upon the prob- 
ability of being called upon to liquidate 
their contracts by the 


shipment and 


futures which we had sold for delivery 
in New York. 


\s the crop movement began, it be 


The history of their operations New York futures at slightly below our delivery of cotton in New York, and in C@me evident that conditions were of tl 
mS during the two seasons mentioned is ¢stimate of what it would cost those who most cases they incurred losses thereby, 8¢meral character that we had foresee: 
” contained in a statement issued to the had sold them to ship the cotton and Various Committees of the New York Cot- DUt more extreme. The crop was the 
rs bemiaitten snd tent with. & vein tender it; and we offered to buy in the ton Exchange, appointed to study the prob- — st . ae: (about — 
a tation of charges against the firm and —— - nase ae ree ae Se bee repeatedly stated that no other 08) ais ee aR na hy 
He A ia I il ace substantially above what the owners could way, than this, had been found to pro- @"X!ety among the producers created a 
ffi aac = a aS .— . re have realized by shipping to New York vide New York with the necessary stock Pre«ipitate rush of selling, while the mills 
delivery on the New York _tutures and tendering, for we preferred to have it to protect the large trading in contracts Se"sing lower prices, delayed their buy- 
‘ats contract, has been published for gen- in the South, whence we could merchan- in that market. Nevertheless. the re- I" until as late as possible. This create: 
“gy eral distribution under the title dise it at less cost than out of New York ulting losses to the mam spot cotton 4 Pressure on the spot markets that 
” “What is Wrong With the Cotton warehouses. merchants who had found themselves the “epressed the basis to where tenderable 
ma Business?” The statement of the A part of our long interest in Decem- ynexpected and unwilling providers of Cotton could be bought freely and 
= firm’s operations for the 1925-26 and ber New York futures was thus ex- the stock in this manner, gave rise to tendered on New York with profit. 

1926 27 manne a = Siler: changed for cotton. A part ot it was sold constant criticism of the New York Cot- We bought as areely ’ we could and 

. out against purchases of later months in ton Exchange. This situation is fully ™ hedging these purchases we sold out 

m- Abnormal Season of 1925-26 New York, which were bought at a dis- set forth in the report of The Federal 0Ut long futures in other futures markets 

The cotton season 1925/26 at first Count under December. Trade Commission on the Cotton Trade, than New York, and indeed because of 

gave promise of being what we have We continued this same policy and re- In time, our own spot cotton  trans- the volume of our purchases of actual 

ta called a normal season. During the Sum- peated, with March and May, New York actions assumed proportions which com- COON were torced to go further short 

ud mer, large crop prospects caused the gen- futures, virtually the same operation as pelled us to see to it that a protecting ©! Jtures in Nevi York as well as in 
ral eral cotton trade to expect a cheap “basis” in December, as we were still short of stock of cotton was provided in New Chicago and New Orleans. 

ent for actual cotton in the Autumn com- the basis and required long hedges in York if we were to continue to sell sub- We thus acquired, at a basis permut- 

am. pared to futures and hence ultimately a New York to protect us against same. stantial quantities of hedges in that ting tender without loss, suthcient en 

- situation favorable to getting “long of By June 10, 1926, our sales to spinners market against our purchases of the pro- 0 oar agra peg sa zs ans 

ce the basis” and, until the crop began to had been liquidated and accordingly we ducers’ cotton in the South. We finally short eneree ae ew ws —— ’ 

move, favorable to a policy of selling to had ceased to be lone of New York decided in view of the criticism which For our second purpose (b), we con 

, the mills for Autumn shipments. Fol- futures. the traditional plan had provoked to make Silered that due precaution required a 

sei lowing this reasoning, the cotton trade , > . the shipments ourselves, whenever con- stock , about 200,000 bales <— 

red in general pressed sales during the sum- Preparing for a Large Crop ditions should become such as to enable ™ New York. oo we shipped there 172, 

ort mer for Autumn shipments to the mills, Meanwhile there were indications of us to do so without serious loss. 000 bales gradually from September, 
ress and bought futures against them. an unusually large 1926/27 crop. It ap- 4, j . ; 1926 through the W inter. 

the The large crop prospects continued and peared that, unless the bad weather of Protection for New York Hedges The unexpected size of the crop and 





were justified by the final outturn of the 
rop, but heavy rains set in during the 
harvesting season and not only delayed 
he crop, but greatly reduced the per- 
entage of grades eligible for tender 
Speculative buying of futures 
was very light because of the belief in a 
large crop. Offerings of actual cotton 
vere restricted by the delay in picking 
lue to rains and by a decided holding 
wovement on the part of the producers. 
\ll of us who had sold to the mills 
ntered into a desperate competition for 
the few good grades, and the mills, 
fraid for their further requirements, 
lded to this competition. So there came 
hout a great temporary surplus of buyers 


mn futures. 


the previous year was repeated, there 
would be a heavy surplus of offerings 
of actual cotton, in excess over mill 
orders during the Autumn. This prospect 
was gradually confirmed by increasingly 
good promise for the crop and great re- 
luctance of the mills to buy before the 
crop movement had _ its 
prices. 


influence on 
It was an obvious year for going 
“long of the basis’ (i.e. stocking up on 
cotton and selling futures), which in- 
deed is borne out by the fact that almost 
the entire cotton trade adopted that 
policy. 

The problem was where to place our 
‘short hedges” (i.e. sell futures) against 
the actual cotton that we would buy. 


So in the Summer of 1926, with the 
prospects of a very large crop ahead of 
us, we determined (a) to lay our plans 
so that we could at any time be ready 
to ship cotton to New York for delivery 
against our hedge contracts in the nearest 
month there, and (b) that it would be 
prudent, even at the extra expense in 
volved, to store in New York a part of 
our stock, so that, if delivery of a sub- 
stantial quantity should be required 
against those hedges, we would have at 
least a part of the required quantity al- 
ready stored where we had contracted to 
deliver it and to that extent would be re- 
lieved from the risk and confusion in- 
volved in shipping on short notice. 


duration of the rush to sell, lengthened 
our period of going “long of the basis,” 
which reached its peak in January. when 
we were long about 968,000 bales of 
actual cotton hedged with futures 
Thereafter, our liquidation commenced 
slowly, as the mills were slow to buy 
This necessitated the transfer of our 
short hedges successively from each near 
futures month as it approached to more 
distant months. 
In most cases, 
made at a premium into the later months 
slightly less than the cost of carrying 
cotton, and in no case at a premium 
greater than the cost of carrying cotton. 


those transfers were 


The existence of premiums of the later 


(29) 


(1844) 


futures months over th 


as economical] right 


r, under the pressure 
deliveries in all spot and 


selling 


necal 


markets were sufficiently 
at least largely 
the cot 


Through the operations of the Cot 


the later months to 


ompensate the cost of carrying 


Futures Exchanges, the speculator 


and 


cotton 


market interest 
the 


financing 


does ecure a 


without assuming respons- 


bility of and stor 


ing the 


receiving, 
actual cotton, but, especially in 
vears of surpluses, it is impossible for 
him to escape the burden of the expense 
of doing these things. The existence of 
“premiums” on the distant over the cur 
rent month in the Cotton Futures Mar- 
merely the registration of the sum 


expense 
Repeated 1926-27 Policy 

\ugust 
508,000 bales 
with 


kets is 


this 


We entered the new 
1, 1927, “long of 


of actual 


season, on 
the basis” 
cotton, hedged sales of 
futures 
indications last Summer were 
supply 
The 


season 


would be a very large 
the 1927-28 


from. the 


1or season. 


preceding 
unusually large, and early 


a vood 


prospects 


sized crop. Between 


ver and crop, there promised t 


abundant Gradually 


prospects went backward until it 


supply crop 

became 

apparent that the crop would be less than 
some reduction 

next crop 

the crop turned 

ighest on record 


vrades that it 


the 


iew low 


hecame apparent that supply of 
derable grades would be exhausted 
the hig 


at virtually the entir 


h grades were still plentiful 


in the 


] 
i 


upply 
1 


hig 


rt the season would le 
ton 


view of these conditions and having 


} 
large 


this season with such a 


tory hedged by sales of futures, 


1 


we decided that the best policy for us to 


follow was a_ repetition, 
1926-27 
buying cotton in the South freely 
during the Autumn against sales of New 
York futures, but per 
centage of our purchases simultaneously 
to mills than had 
1926. 


smaller 
This we 


on oa 


scale, of our policy 


did, by 


selling a lat ger 


we done during the 


Autumn, 


Apply Research to Sales 
lo gain 
activities, 


better control of sales 


more companies are 


tematically analyzing their sales rec 


SVS 


ords, according to “Sales Analysis,” a 
report just published by the Policy 
holders’ sureau of the Metro 
politan Life Insurance Co 

sult is more profitable selling. 


Service 
The re 
Besides the advantage of control. 
executives are establishing 
departments to 
stocks, to facilitate 
and to 
ulate salesmen. 


sales re 
search avoid 
intelligent 


instruct 


excess 
sales 
direction and stim- 
Che report presents material on this 
subject as a part of the findings ob- 
from a survey of 


New 


practices 


tained business re- 


England. It 
and results 
Ot numerous industries interviewed 
the ; 
ports on applying 
The 


undet 


methods in 
actual 


search 
narrates 
This is 


first of a series of re 


research to. sales. 
will be published later 
titles: Marketing and Mer 


chandising, Sales Management, Econ 


other 5 


the 


omic Research, Export Trade, and 


Advertising 
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Cotton Probe Goes Deeper 


Legislation Likely to Result from 
Senate Investigation 

\WasHincton, D. C.—The Senate’s 
investigation of cotton trading has be- 
come a definite presage of legislation. 
the New 
York and Houston cotton exchanges, 
in which William L. Clayton, of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., and Arthur 
R. Marsh, former president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange are the 
leading figures, has convinced Senator 
Smith, of South Carolina, chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture subcom- 
mittee, that the investigation if carried 
far enough, eventually 


The controversy between 


will disclose 


what is amiss. 

investigation 
made, Senator Smith an- 
this week, to determine 
whether the markets are being con- 
contrary to the 
supply and demand. The 
hearings before the subcommittee will 


\ thorough-going 
will be 
nounced 
trolled in 


any way 


law of 


continue indefinitely and the testimony 


ot cotton manutacturers, merchants, 
brokers and dealers will be invited by 
In the meantime, the 


city crop stored in New York will be 


the committee 


reclassed. 
The 


charges 


sift 
that 
cotton 


intends to 
Mir. Marsh 


operators and 


subcommittee 
made by 

cotton mill 
voods wholesalers participated in the 
the 


spreading 


movement to depress price 


of raw cotton by propa 
ganda that consumption was to be cur 
tailed. Under questioning by Senators 
Smith and Heflin, Mr. Marsh stated 
that such reports had been circulated 
both in this country and abroad. The 
Cotton-Textile Institute was brought 
Marsh 


this organization has at- 


into the investigation when Mr 
stated that 
tempted to improve the prices of cer 
cotton goods in their 


tain classes of 


relation to the price ot cotton, by 
urging curtailment of production and 
manner establishing 


both over the price of the goods and 


in this control 

ot the raw material 

testimony 
operations 


Clashing regarding cot- 
ton for several 
years past was presented this week by 
Mr. Marsh and Mr. Clayton. Sys- 
distortion of the cotton 
futures markets was charged to Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co., by Mr. Marsh. 
He stated that, in his opinion, the 
Houston firm is the only one that has 
been guilty of violating the Sherman 
anti-trust law. His complaint against 
the company, he asserted, lay in the 
taking of their profits from the 
“necessities of their competitors,” 
rather than merchandising cotton. 
with the New York 
cotton which, Mr. Marsh alleged, had 
been used by Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
to manipulate prices, he told the com- 
mittee that the least desirable of this 
dubious cotton had been taken up for 
European consumption and that New 
York improved as a 
result. 

Mr. Marsh alleged that the motive 
of Anderson, Clavton & Co. in advo- 
cating southern delivery of cotton on 
New 


ruse to 


trading 


tematic 


In connection 


prices have 


York contracts, was simply a 


cloud the real issue which 


he repeated, was the illegality of their 
operations. He had previously testi- 
fied that the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on its investiga- 
tion in 1923 recommending legisla- 
tion to provide for southern ware- 
house delivery was an embodiment of 
the proposals of Mr. Clayton from 
beginning to end. He asserted that 
this plan would give to Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., an opportunity to con- 
centrate huge quantities of cotton at 
the delivery points and use it to de- 
when it suited their 
interest to do so, as, according to his 
charges, they have been doing in New 
York. 
Criticism of 


press prices 


the 
classification 


Department of 
\griculture’s of cotton 
is not justified, according to Mr. 
Marsh. He explained that cotton just 
on the line between grades is hard to 
merchandise, but must be classed as 
the Government now _ classes it. 
\sked by Senator Smith whether he 
did not think such cotton should be 
put in the lower grade, Mr. Marsh 
replied that it would not be fair to 
lay the entire burden on producers. 

Mr. Marsh expressed the opinion 
that the September report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
predicting a decline in price had 
caused a drop of $8 to $1o a bale 
and that the was used by 
\nderson, Clayton & Co., 
ate the decline for their own purposes. 
Mr. Marsh criticized the economic 
soundness of the Bureau’s statement 
but expressed the belief that it was 
issued simply as a_ part. of the 
Bureau’s routine procedure. 

The Senate adopted on Monday a 
resolution offered by Senator Smith 
increasing the subcommittee’s author- 
ized expenditure for the conduct of 


investigation from $5,000 to $30,000, 


forecast 
to acceler- 


Domestic Wool Production in 
1927 
WASHINGTON, 
amount of wool shorn and pulled in 
the United States in 1927 was 328,- 


D. C.—tThe | total 


137,000 lbs., of which 

lbs. shorn and 
Ibs. was pulled wool, according to the 
estimate of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This estimated 
amount in 1926 was 310,576,000 Ibs., 
of which 260,976,000 Ibs. was shorn 
wool and 49,600,000 lbs. was pulled 
wool. The estimated average weight 
per fleece shorn was 7.74 lbs. in 1927 
and 7.77 lbs. in 1926. The estimated 
weight of pulled wool per skin was 
3.24 lbs. in 1927 and 3.33 Ibs. in 1926. 


Navy Opens Cloth Bids 


WasuHincton, D. C.—On bids for 
500 yds. of dark blue cloth opened by 
the Navy Department Tuesday, both 
the Charlottesville Woolen Mills and 
the Warrenton Woolen Mills bid $4.30 
per yd. 

The for supplying 
1,500 yds. of dark blue serge were 
opened on the same day: American 
Woolen Co., $2.91; Merrimac Mills, 
$3.01; Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., 
$3.05; and Princeton Worsted Mills, 


278,037,000 


was wool 50,100,000 


following bids 
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Conference Urges Higher Bur- 
lap Duty 

SPARTANBURG, S. C., March 17. 
It was stated at the conference « 
the narrow sheeting and drill grou 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, held 
in this city Saturday, that approx 
mately $73,000,000 would be added t 
every produced in 
South if a sufficient import duty wer 
placed on burlap materials produced 
in India, and that this would natur 
ally insure a greater demand for cot 
ton products throughout this country 

The gathering was held in the in 
terest of promoting the use of cotton 
It was presided over by W. J 
Vereen of Moultrie, Ga., chairman o1 
the narrow sheeting group. He stated 
that there were 597,854,068 yards oi 
burlap imported into this countr) 
from India in 1926, a large portion ot 
which had substituted for 
ton goods. The import duty on bu 
lap, he said, was extremely low. 

Initial steps were taken looking t 
the establishment of an 
poration to create a larger demand 


cotton crop 


goods. 


been cot 


export cor 


for American cotton goods in foreign 
tields at the conference. Mill execu 
tives in attendance on this conference 
which represented approximately tw: 
million spindles, are of 
that the stimulation of foreign trade 
would greatly aid manufacturer 
Following committee 
was appointed to look carefully int 


the opinio1 


and 
planter as well. 


the feasibility of establishing the ex 
port corporation: W. J. 
Moultrie, Ga.; V. M. 
and J. C. Evins, Spartanburg; 
W. Smith and S. M. 
ville; Lee Rodman, Cannelton, Ind 
\llen F. Johnson, Va. 
This committee is expected to make its 
report within the next 30 days 


Vereen, 
Montgomery) 
\ug 
Beattie, Green 


Lynchburg, 


False Teeth Pad a New Use for 
Cotton 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Something 
entirely new to be made from cotton 
has been developed and a company 
organized manufacture and 
market this unique textile product. It 
is a dental pad to be used in connection 
with the lower plate of false teeth. 
It is claimed that this pad will greatly 
improve the comfort of false teeth, 
and, if that statement is true, the new 
item is going to find a ready market 
among the more than 6,000,000 false 
teeth users of the United States. 

The company formed to manufac- 
ture the pad is the Platex Labora- 
tories, Inc.. capitalized at $200,000 
Some of the leading men of this city 
are stockholders. The new pad is 
made from cotton which has_ been 
carefully prepared, formed, sterilized 
and, when complete, wrapped in a 
sanitary package of 21 to sell for 4oc. 

F. A. Hahn, local banker, is head 
of the company. He states that ever) 
false teeth chewer in the United 
States constitutes a potential market 
for from one to three of the pad 
every day. Another interesting fea- 
ture is that an Episcopal rector, the 
Rev. D. G. MacKinnon, of New Je! 
developed and patented the de 


here to 


sey, 
vice. 
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HE domestic 


statistical position of silk 

undoubtedly seems strong. It is equally 

true, however, that silk prices show little, 
il any, response to the apparent situation, and it 
may well be argued that when a statistical posi- 
tion is strong but the commodity involved does 
not act in such a way as to reflect that position, 
something is wrong. Such weakness as there is 
in the silk market lies on the demand side, the 
indications being that the demand will probably 
not support higher prices. 
below some reasons for 
statistical position 


Moreover, we present 
doubting whether the 
is actually as strong as it 
We see no reason for an early decline in 
silk prices, but we doubt if the market can go 
higher, and are of the opinion that renewed 
weakness is to be expected within a month or two. 


seems. 


Favorable Factors 

The factors tending to affect the price of silk 
favorably are as follows: 

(1) Silk is relatively cheap compared with 
cotton and wool and is below its usual relation- 
ship with the general level of commodity prices. 

(2) The price of dry cocoons has risen, the 
supply being moderate and not of the _ best 
quality. 

(3) Domestic stocks are 4.8% below a year 
ago and are small in comparison with “deliv- 
eries.” ‘The total stocks in New York and Yoko- 
hama have been reduced to moderate proportions. 

(4) Heavy deliveries are reported, the figure 
for the last three months being the highest found 
in any three-month period in seven years. 

(5) The trend of broad loom activity has been 
upward since last June, and the increased Febru- 
ary employment and payrolls reported for the silk 
manufacturing industry suggests sustained opera- 
tions. 

(6) New York wholesale silk sales increased in 
February. 

(7) The January hosiery production was large. 


Unfavorable Factors 


But other conditions are tending to hold the 
price of silk down and these may be summed up 
as follows: 

(1) The competition of rayon continues an 
important factor and the price of this material is 
not likely to be advanced. 


Concessions are being 
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THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


After Stability, Raw Silk Will Turn 
And Probably Decline, Forecasts Dr. L. 


made in the rayon market and price reductions 
The president of, the Silk Associa- 
tion reports that the consumption of rayon goods 


are possible. 


is increasing in Europe at the expense of cheap 
and medium priced silks. 
(2) Stocks of silk at Yokohama, at this writ 
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——__ 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
negs Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly fore 
casts and generally apply to a time two or three 
months ahead. The Analyst is based on statisti- 
cal data and does not reflect temporary trade 
sentiment. 















SUMMARY—SILK 


The recovery in raw silk prices has 
been checked, due to some 
in the demand for silk goods which 
has resulted in stronger resistance on 
the part of manufacturers to advances 
in price of the raw material. Silk 
prices are likely to be relatively stable 
for a short period, then turn irregular, 
and probably decline. 


recession 


ing, are reported to be 


23,000 bales which 1s 
fairly heavy for the season. 
from the filatures are due to 


increase from now on. 


(3) Receipts 


(4) Imports of raw silk into this country were 
heavy in February. 

(5) Buyer resistance to higher silk prices is 
increasing, the manufacturers finding that they 
cannot get replacement margins at present prices 
ior silk textiles. We note that the New York 
market has been slow to follow Yokohama on the 
advance. 

(6) A lull has occurred in the piece goods 
business, the rush of buying prints being over 
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low Thursday prices of Kansai Best No. 1 (Journal of Commerce). Spindles 
Per cent. of available machine hours operated (Silk Association of America). 
Wholesale sales of silk (N. Y.) adjusted for seasonal variation (N. Y. Federal 
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SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk 
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STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW’ SILK 
in storage at end of month. 
Imports, Pounds. 
average (Dept. of Commerce). 
item of Silk Association figures from bales to pounds and then applying 
the per cent. increase to preceding month. 
Deliveries—Bales, average 1921 100. 
Association of America). 
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The demand from the cutting-up trade has de 
clined. 

(7) The spun silk business is dull and thrown 
silk prices are so low as to allow little, if any, 
replacement margin to the manufacturers 

(8) Hosiery sales are only fair and keen com 
petition is apparent. 

(9) There are statistical indications that 
silks have been over produced. 


‘ ’ 
broad 


The Statistical Position 


\s already stated the statistical position ot silk 


seems strong, as the tollowing statement shows 
(figures in bales): 

Feb. Feb. Feb. 

1926 1927 1928 
DOMIVOFTES: 5... 60k ccens 12.476 12.860 50,679 
ee 38.568 33,991 14,828 
EIR oo drniarwainsoaawnes 13.418 43.758 11.677 
% imports of deliveries 90.8% 79.3% 88.5% 
Yo stocks of deliveries... 102.2% 102.1% 82.2% 


On the whole, 1f we accept these figures at face 
value, we must conclude that the domestic posi 


tion is strong, the deliveries are near a record at 


50,679 bales in February. Stocks are the lowest 
for the season since 1924 and are only 82% of 
the deliveries, as compared with 102% lrebru 
ary, 1920, and a year ago The imports are 


large, but are fairly small in comparison with thi 


estimated deliveries. Apparently with such a 
strong position the price of raw silk in the New 
York market should be higher than it was in 
February, 1920, or February, 1927. But as a 
matter of fact, silk prices were much higher in 
both the preceding years and the present low level 
of silk 


strength ot the statistical position. 


prices exists in spite of the apparent 
Clearly the 
figures prove too much and either their accuracy 
or their importance may be doubted. 

There are three possible explanations. In thi 
first place, the fact that they do not allow tor 
conditions in Japan is to be noted. Yokohama 
stocks at the end of lebruary were over 21,000 
bales, which is a larger quantity than was 
reported a year ago, and has been 
in recent years only im 1924 and in 1926 
Thus the total stocks at New York and Yokohama 
amount to nearly 63,000 bales, which is fairly 
large, compared with the 


level of machinery activity 


exceeded 


particularly when 
in this country. 


Compared with the activity of silk machinery, 
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Average 1921 100. Three months’ moving 
Last month estimated by converting each 
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Five months’ moving average (Silk 
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tocks referred to seem larger than in 





‘ond place, the figures on the statis- 
tion take no account of demand. Imme- 
demand for raw silk must depend 
Judging both by 
spindles and looms, we conclude that the actual 
consumption of silk by the manufacturers is only 
about equal to the average of the last six years 
and is considerably below the level of activity 


in the early part of 1926 or 1927. Ultimately, 


ciate 


largel machinery activity 





demand depends upon the sales of silk tex 
(Jur experience indicates that New York 

( ales are a reliable idex, and such 

le creased in February only about as usual 
vears in spite of the extra day. The 


are in balance with spindle activ 


mall in comparison with loom activity. 


question arises as to why, if the de 

trong, the price of silk goods has not 
dvai d in proportion to the price ot raw silk ? 
Why are thrown silk prices lower than required 


e manufacturers a replacement margin ? 


\ the figures on. the tatistical position 

wan just what the eem to suggest. 

‘ t ed “deliveri represent merely a 

balan * figure, derived from New York stocks 

nd estimated import We do not know how 
| l the deliveries 


represent re-exports, nor 
ao Ww know that the delivert actually fo to the 


ni | even 11 the deliveries are made to the 


do not know what proportion of the 
actual consumption In the 


itter part of 1923 the total New York and Yoko 


hama stocks were large and far out of line with 
domestic machinery activity \t that time, deliy 
eries were extraordinarily large in comparison 


with spindle and loom activity hat situation 
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clearly suggested that deliveries were not going 
into actual domestic consumption and in April, 
1923, silk prices touched a peak and crashed 
soon thereafter. Now, between June and Decem- 
ber, 1927, we have again seen the accumulation 
of very large stocks at New York and Yoko- 
hama,—stocks that are abnormally large in com- 
parison with domestic machinery activity. This 
condition has again been accompanied by extra- 
ordinary deliveries as compared with spindle and 
loom activity. And again the question 
where are the deliveries going? So far as we 


arises, 


know there may be increased re-exports or larger 
mill storage. Or _ the 
into speculative 


deliveries may be going 
holdings not included in the 
storage in “principal warehouses in New York 
City” as covered in the Silk Association figures. 
Surely there is good reason for doubting the 
significance of the delivery estimates 

lt may be noted, furthermore, that if deliveries 
do represent consumption, they give a strong 
confirmation to the conclusion of those who argue 


that silk textiles are being over-produced. 


Some Indications of Overproduction 


lhe situation indicated by the silk barometer 
chart is quite mixed, leaving us in doubt as to 


whether tundamental conditions are tending to 
Probably the con- 


clusion to be drawn is that, pending the develop- 


put silk prices up or down. 
ment of more definite trends, approximate stabil- 
itv is to be expected for a time. 

In the first place, spindle activity, allowing for 
seasonal variations, declined a little in January, 
our index being 101.4% of the average for 1922- 
1925, against 


104.5% in December, and 117.3% 


a vear ago. This might indicate a trend toward 
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reduced consumption and thus tend to weaken 
price of raw silk. At the same time, howeve: 
appears to mean a moderate supply of yarns 
that would help to sustain the textile market. 

But spindle activity, both in December 
January, was somewhat excessive in compar 
with wholesale silk sales and we usually find t 
such a period results in a setback in silk pri 
Moreover, broad loom activity increased in De- 
cember and January and was far in excess of 
what wholesale silk sales would justify. This 
suggests an over-production of goods. 

As to the wholesale sales, the trend was up 
February, as has been the case in most rec 
vears. The index allowing for seasonal condit 
Was 94.3 in January and 102.3 a year ago. | 
after allowing for the extra day in February, 1 
volume of business last month was favorable 
some recovery in the silk trade. The sales we 
moderate in comparison with spindle activity 
low in comparison with broad loom activity. T) 
were small compared with the sales a year ag 
in spite of the fact that there were 4% more 
working days in February this year. Recent 
ports indicate a decline. It seems unwarrant 
to draw very optimistic conclusions and wiser 
await March data before deciding that the tret 
of the sales is actually upward. 

The price of Kansai Extra averaged $5.18 
February, which compares with about $4.96 
January. This is an increase of nearly 4! 
The February average compares with about $5.60 
a year ago, and is only 71.9% of the average for 
the last four years. The trend of prices in March 
indicates hesitancy and suggests that the recov- 
ery in the silk market has been checked. 





Textile Hall Directors Meet 


Vhe annual meeting of the directors 


lextile Hall Corp. was held in 
(sreenville mi a Mat 13 lhe re 
port of the president showed the phy 


condition of the property to be 


excelent 


lhe report showed that the new 
teel annex is entirely completed. — It 
is a truscon steel building 200 by 60 
feet and now stands on a lot 254 by 70 
feet he corporation also acquired 


certau 


easements including a twelve 


“DO YOU KNOW?” 


What qualifications must an operator possess to point silk 
gloves? 

How can trouble between the foreladies and the help be as- 
suaged by a change of title? 

How many seamless hosiery machines can one knitter handle? 

Should a piece-work rate for knitting seamless hosiery be a 
measure of the operating efficiency of the machines? 


What will cause irregular thin spots in hosiery? 
What new use for cotton has been devised with this country’s 
6,000,000 false teeth wearers as a potential market? 


Terms of Pacific Mills Bed Sheet 
Guarantee 


In the edition of Over the Counte 
just issued by Pacific Mills, full de 
tails are given of the operation of the 
new guarantee plan under which th 
company’s sheets will be sold. 

April 2, 
Over the Counter, “this ticket goes on 
every Pacific sheet: 


“Beginning 1928,” says 


Pacific Sheets and Pillow Cases 
GUARANTEE 


A Pacific Mills Fabric—guaranteed 


— : : — : . . Sere by Pacific Mills for AT LEAST 

toot drive out to Academy Street at What new section of the 8. T. A. has just held its first meeting? three years satisiactory private 
e toot ot Coffee Street Mhis has What are the features of the Senate investigation of cotton household wear, or free replacement 

hee 1 > . } . dina, } ° . ° ‘ 

been paved with concrete, thus at marketing and what is likely to be the outcome? 


tording an entrance for visitors into 


the eastern side of the building, and 
great increase in parking space tor 
utomohbile 


The floor of the annex 


is of concrete. There is a twelve-inch 


If you are interested in the answers to these questions, 
you will find them in articles in this issue. 





on presentation to any retailer hand- 
ling this brand, or by sending direct 
to Pacific Mills, 24 Thomas Street, 
New York. 

“Truth sheets and pillow cases carry 
ticket 
years’ wear. 


a similar guaranteeing two 
Regardless ot whether 


the Pacific and Truth sheets which the 


channel down the center for gas 
waste and othe pipes Electric powell 
ind light connections are overhead 

I} following directors were 

ected Messrs. John W. Arrington, 
Cus J. Callaway, W. W. Carter, 
Donald Comer, Herman Cone, Rob 
ert Dalton, ] I: Gallivan B i 
Cree B. B. Gossett, Edwin Howard 


Pease, L. W 


Now 1 Robert, 1 
J. Kk. Sirrine, W. G. Sirrine and Fred 
1). Tvler 
Executive theers were chosen t 
e ensuing vear, namely: W. G. Si 


rine, president and treasurer: John A 


\lcPherson, vice president; Bertha M 


Aireel secretary 


Substitute for Burlap Desired 
for Wool Packs in South Afric 

Wasuincton, D. C.—A manufac 
\frica 
is keenly interested in the possibility 


turer’s representative in South 


of obtaining a new material to be used 
instead of burlap in the manufacture 
of wool Trade 


H. Day, Johannes 


packs, according to 
(Commissioner S&S 
ca 

lhe possibility of a better material 
than burlap for wool packs has been 
and has re 
‘ently been raised again by wool deal 


agitated for many years, 


ers at Bradford, and 


\merican inge- 


nuity is being looked to for a suitable 


substitute Samples ot rubberized 


aper subniutted in this connection 


were said to be satisfactory but the 
price was described as too high. An- 
other material suggested was a cotton 
pack lined with crimped paper, the 
advantage of the latter being added 
durability and prevention of bursting. 


I 


The cost of an 1114 lb. burlap wool 
pack imported from India into South 
Africa is 6 shillings. Some 650,000 
bales of wool are produced annually 
in South Africa. 


If any manutacturer will suggest 
a practical substitute to the Rubber 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, his 
will be passed on to 


name 
lrade Commis- 
sioner Day, who will place him in 
touch with the inquirer. 


merchant has in stock carry these 
labels or not, all Pacific and Trut! 
sheets sold after April 2, will be gua! 
anteed. 

“The guarantee is an exceptional) 
strong selling point. All argument- 
as to why this or that sheet shoul 
wear are relegated to the backgrou 
by this one point—Pacific and Trut 
sheets must wear. 

“There has been no change in 
construction of the sheets—no change 
Was necessary to warrant the gu 
antee. Pacific Mills simply recogn! 
their wearability and focuses att 
tion on it, with a guarantee to rep! 
any sheet that falls short of ‘ts 


standard.” 
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Southern Delivery on New York 

ESTIMONY thus far before the Senate 
7 committee investigating the cotton trade 
points to the eventual emergence from that 
hearing of the New York Cotton Exchange 
impaled upon both horns of a dilemma: One 
horn bearing the legend “southern delivery on 
the New York contract’; the other horn will 
represent, in effect, continuance of New York 
delivery against New York contract, but with 
the “rules” so changed that the New York 
spot month price shall reflect the value of spot 
cotton in the South, plus all charges. 

The operation of Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
most censured by Arthur R. Marsh, former- 
president of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
was the shipment of 172,000 bales of certifi- 
cated cotton to New York last season in order 
to protect their New York short futures, which 
action was made necessary by the artificial 
character of the New York contract and by 
the fact that southern delivery on that contract 
was not possible. This operation certainly did 
not work to the disadvantage of producers, 
although it may have been the cause of large 
losses to spinners and to speculators. That 
such an operation was invited by the character 
of the New York contract, that it was per- 
fectly legal and that it was the logical course 
ior these large operators to pursue seem cer- 
tain to be certified to by the Senate investigat- 
ing committee, and also the fact that the 
operation would have been unnecessary if 
there had been southern delivery on the New 
York futures contract. 

[t has been pointed out in these columns on 
several previous occasions that the New York 
Cotton Exchange may voluntarily accede to 
the very general trade demand for southern 
delivery on its contract, or eventually submit 
to additional Government regulation that by 
this or other indirect means will eliminate the 
present artificiality of its contract. Inci- 
dentally, the revelations before the Senate 
investigating committee of the economic value 
to the trade of futures trading is not unlikely 
to spell the death of the Vinson, Caraway and 
Rankin bills now pending before Congress. 

* * * 
Don’t Let Rayon “Dips” Scare You 

VAMUEL COURTAULD, chairman of the 
S board of Courtaulds, Ltd., of England, 
recently gave expression to a thought which 
has been emphasized repeatedly in these 

lumns but which deserves further reiteration : 

“Probably the chief factor in the autumn 
situation,” he stated, ‘will be the weight of 
he new (rayon) production which will have 

terialized by that time. If and whenever 

luction overtakes consumption, the indus- 
will have another difficult period to face, 
| owing to the extreme sensitiveness of 
kets, such changes are apt to take place 
1 great rapidity.” 

here is at the present time no sign of weak- 
s in the statistical position of rayon. On 


the contrary there are indications of increas- 
ing strength. It must always be borne in mind, 
however, that new plants and new units of 
existing plants are coming into production 
rapidly and there is always apt to be a gap 
between the achievement of greater produc- 
tion and the 
thereto. 


adjustment of consumption 

There is nothing bearish about this state 
ment, fundamentally. We repeat what we 
have said over and over again, that no one can 
set a limit to the potential consumptive capacity 
of this country and of the world for rayon and 
rayon goods. Personally we believe that this 
potentiality is far greater than is visualized by 
even some of the most optimistic rayon enthu- 
siasts. Achievement of such an _ endpoint, 
however, cannot be reached by a straight line; 
history of new developments eloquently proves 
this fact. 

Consequently; in the interest of an assured 
popular support of rayon with its many advan- 
tages, the manufacturing and retail trades 
should have continually before them the possi- 
bility of temporary “dips” in the production- 
consumption relationship curve, in order that 
such periodic and temporary changes may not 
cause them to lose confidence in the broad 
future of rayon as it did to many in 1926. 









THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: Most buyers and sellers 
are still feeling their way and business as a 
result is slow. Cotton seems stabilized, but 
the up-trend recently shown if continued 
may easily start a business spurt. Denim 
prices maintained for second quarter an 
| evidence of confidence. Shirting houses take 
| definite steps to eliminate piracy of styles. 
| Print cloths steady under well scattered 
| business. | 
Wool Markets: American Woolen Co. 
| opened fall women’s wear lines on Tuesday. 
| Prices on coatings regarded as low. Other 
houses also open. Broadcloth strength noted 
despite large production. In men’s wear 
more fall business has developed but trade 
is still hungry for orders. Darker colors 
are rising to more importance for fall. Bet- 
ter demand for outerwear worsted yarns; 
| weavers wait for goods orders before buy 
| ing; prices are firm. 
Knit Goods: Hosiery mill agents find close 
application to business is rewarded by busi- 





























| ness. Without special work trade remains 
| dull. Buyers of infants’ goods are delaying. 


| Full fashioned lines for women are sluggish. | 
| Problem facing underwear men is that of 
increasing fall trade before necessity for 
| extreme curtailment arises. Charges heard 
that jobber is not functioning. Underwear 
| prices remain steady. 

Silk Markets: Slight weakness in both 
| raw and finished silks prices. Movement of 
goods continues large, but not up to mark set 
in January and February. Satins well bought 
for fall and prices are fairly firm. Con- 
fidence on part of manufacturers, however, 
receives a jolt by difficulties of Eiseman 
concern. Importance attached to this de- 
velopment seems out of proportion to the 
size of the matter. 






Suggested Underwear Changes 
[ may be too late to offset the effects ot 
I the peculiar merchandising which h 
place in the 


is taken 
heavy-weight knit underwear 
market during the last few months, but at least 
it would seem as though consideration might 
be given by manufacturers to remedial 
measures even at this late date. 


Measures which have 


been adopted by 
manufacturers ever since heavy-weight lines 
were opened for fall 1928 have been caleu 
lated to destroy the buyer's confidence and to 
lessen his operations. It is felt that before the 
season is over he will use his normal amount 
of merchandise, provided climatic conditions 
are not altogether adverse. 

But in the market section of this issue men 
tion is made of possible remedial action which 
might be taken by knit underwear manuiac 
turers. We have little faith that the suggested 
withdrawal of prices can be effected. The 
trouble with such a move is that it would be 
impossible to impress all with its necessity. 
[If certain manufacturers should take this 
course it would leave the market available for 
those who would take business at any time. 

If, however, the entire trade engaged in the 
manufacture of heavy-weight ribs could be 
persuaded to withdraw their lines from the 
market for the next three months and refuse 
to take business until the end of such period 
the resulting effect upon the buyer would 
unquestionably be such as to enable the secur 
ing of a profitable price when merchandise 
was eventually reinstated. This price should 
be sufficient to compensate for the increased 
cost of financing a stock in mill warehouse o1 
for the increased 
absolute shutdowns. 


overhead resulting from 
By the time this charac 
ter of underwear were again offered to thi 
buyer he would be in need of practically all 
that could be within a reasonable 
time and would pay asking prices without 
demur. If something like this is not done this 
division of textile manufacture is likely to con 
tinue in desultory fashion without any oppor 
tunity of securing a reasonable profit. 

* * * 


A Check-Up on Business Outlook 


HE year has progressed far enough to 


delivered 


make available certain indices of the trend 
recalled that 
there was considerable difference of opinion 
regarding the outlook at the end of 1927; and 
since that time, in fact, economists and indus 


of general business. It will be 


trialists have disagreed widely. 

Those who take a bearish view of the situa 
tion are basing their views largely upon the 
question of unemployment. It fairly 
evident, however, that this factor is not nearly 


seems 


as great as has been generally believed. Just 
to cite one example: It was estimated that 
there were 75,000 unemployed in the city ot 
Baltimore but an actual house-to-house canvass 
showed only 14,000. 


\n examination of different occupations 


(1848 ) 


at there has been a major shift from 


to service \s the country grows 


rs there is a greater and greater 


service It appears that in the 
en vears there has been an increase of 
million in 


hotels 


about 


the number of employes in 


restaurants, and houses and 


i Oral 


11 
OVALS 


apartment 


about as manv as have been 


ased from productive industry due to 


ased efficiency and other causes laking 


country as a whole, students of 


doubt whether there are at present more 


hree-quarters of a million more unem- 


han normal 

' sree lic hasiding . 
to specific madices, building contracts 
nuary and February of this vear were 
one or two cent 


pe greater 
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It is generally regarded as fairly certain that 
there can be no great economic depression in 
prospect without its being felt in the construc- 
tion field. The machine tool industry is busy, 
indicating an expansion in general productive 
operations. 

The situation is not without its puzzling 
aspects since we appear to go through dips in 
the without up- 
the ad- 
vanced previously in these columns, as reflect- 


business curve any serious 


heaval. Consequently explanation 
ing the views of outstanding business students, 


seems to be a correct one namely that we 
may have moved out of the “business cycle” 
dominated the 
economists during the last fifty years, and that 


our 


phase which has ideas of 


may now rest on. another 
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graphically described recently by an outstai 
ing student as a tableland, void of the 
undulations, but in which there 
“bumps”. He cited as examples of th 
“bumps” the Florida collapse, the Mississiy 
flood, the shut-down of the Ford plants, ; 
the factor of the Presidential vear. Flori! 
has recovered its equanimity; the Mississiy 
has from the catastroy 
which overtook it; Ford has now resumed 
activities; and there is no “bump” left exc« 
that of the Presidential year which we will ha: 
with us for a while yet. 

Weighing the different bearish and_ bull: 
factors, it does not seem too optimistic tO Ss 


are Cert 


section emerged 


that all indications at present are upward, 1 
downward. The 1928, as it 


the same months in 


Acetate Plant for Viscose Co. 


Build at Meadville 


\ccording to Rumor 


Company to 


have been current in 


some time to the effect 
o. has been plan 


acetate ravon field, 


othics 
day that no announcement 
made regarding either tl 
icetate Tavon (1 


1 


ot a plant I 


«il 
understood th: 


} 
tl 


ie selection of a site 
heen reached It is expecte 


announcement will be made 


Meadville stated 


ld ] 
unit would employ ap 


ort trom 


\\ orket - and Would 


tely L000 
ted o1 ‘ ite covering 300 


] 


stated that the 


followed by 


It was further 


it would Ix everal 
t he constructed latet It 
ported that the Ballinger 
has served the company in the 
ction of its other plants, would 
the new project 
that H. H 
who has been assistant 


The \ iscose 


town, Pa., would | 


architects tor 
also understood 
supel 
tendent of 
Lewis 


the \Meadv ille plant 


Lowell Textile Drops “School” 
for “Institute” 


On Monday of this 
\lvin J 


wv the Massachusetts 


ON, Mass 


Fuller signed a 


11 State 
name ot 


Lowell, 


nd trustees ot the institution 


change It is pointed out that 
a recognition ol 
institute 
ind that 
adequately 


: — 
S SMNpiy 

which the has 
the new 


the 


attained, 
represents 


1927 


ue in the building supply business 


pre 9TeSS 


and foundation. 


and character of the instruction 


1 
ven there 


Phe | owell 


officially opened on 


scope 


Textile Institute was 


Jan. 30, 1897, by 


W olcott 


Was a private corporation 


Gov. Roget Originally it 
IQIs 


the property ot the institute was trans 


but in 


] 


ferred to the 
\lassachusetts 


Commonwealth — ot 
Its methods and sys- 
tems of instruction have been consist 
found successtul 


in polytechnic institutes, 


ently based on those 


and the vari 


ous courses have served to instruct 


horoughly in the principles and appli 


ition of the arts and sciences bear 


ing upon the textile and kindred in 


] 


ries he mechanical equipment 


the institute is remarkably com 
the 


character of instruction given, the in 


lete Because ot scope and 


stitute has been placed by the Federal 
( state educational boards in 
the higher 


time 


var1ou 
‘lass ot technological 


Is For 


he tou 


graduates 
and 


Some 


vear engineering 


hemistrv course have received re 
spectively 


Bachelor ot 
(3. 1.8 


Textile Chemistry (B. 


the degrees ot 


Pextile [engineering and 
B ichelo1 ol 


aha La 


In fact, the present economic situation was 


gressed thus far, 
on the up-grade. 


February Cotton Spindle Ae- 
tivity 

The Department of Commerce an 
nounces that according to preliminary 
census figures 36,142,916 cotton spin 
ning spindles were in place in the Unit 
ed States on Feb. 29, of which 31,687,- 
O12 were operated at some time dur 
ing the month, compared with 31, 
697,876 1O1 


January, 31,715,388 for 


for November, 
32,497,504 tor October, 32,343,454 for 


September, 32,873,280 tor 


December, 32,209,478 


and 
leruary, 


1927. 


(rt-in-industry Exhibit Fea- 
tures Domestic Textiles 

lhe Art-in-Industry exhibition that 
is being conducted this month in the 


he Jordan Marsh 


department store of 


t 
Mass., has been display 


3 Boston. 
ing among this week’s special features 
window exhibits inside of 


in its and 


the store the new Servian rugs of the 
Bigelow-Harttord Carpet Co., Thomp 


Mass., 


the 


sonville, and Clinton, 
and full 
McCallum 


Mass 


{ onn., 


fashioned hosiery of 


Hosierv Co... Florence. 


I-xhibited by the latter is a 
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Textile Week, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C., March 27-29, 


1928 
Piedmont Section, 
Spring Meeting, 


\merican 
Greenville, S. C 


\ssociation of Textile Chemists 


April 14, 1928 


and Colorists, 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., April 


16-20, 1928. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Spring 
Providence, R. 
American Society of 


Hotel, 
Division, 
Boston, Mass., 


dence-Biltmore 
Textile 
Meeting, 


Meeting, Provi- 
I., April 25-26, 1928. 


Mechanical Engineers, National 


May, 1928 (date to be announced). 


Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting, Lake 


Lure, N. C., May 16, 1928. 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Thirty-second Annual Con- 
vention, Richmond, Va., May 17-18, 1928 


International Association of 


Garment 


Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 


Hotel Stevens, Chicago, May 22-24, 1928. 


Philadelphia Wool & Textile 


on the Delaware near Philadelphia, 


Association, Annual Outing, 


May 26, 


Mohican Club 


1928 


Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meet- 


ing, Kinston, N. C 
Southern Textile 
announced ). 


Association, 


(date to be announced) 
Annual 


Meeting, (date and place to be 


Philadelphia Textile School Alumni Association, Annual Outing at Manu- 


facturers Country Club, Oreland, Pa., 


Philadelphia, June 8, 1928. 


and Banquet at Manufacturers Club, 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1928. 
Southern Textile 
Oct. 19, 1928 


Association, 


Semi-annual 


Meeting, Greenviile, S. 


year has pr 


finds business and indust: 


pair of full-fashioned gauze silk stoc! 
i with lace insertior 
The 


Bigelow-Ha1 


ings hand-made 


priced at $500 a pair. Servi 


rugs produced by the 
ford Company are woven on special 
looms and rival in design, color an: 
texture some of 


rugs 


the choicest oriental 


Mass. Senate Passes 6 P. M. 
Textile Bill 
By a. rising 


° / 
\Massachusetts 


vote ot 17 to 7 4ne 
Tuesday 


passed to engrossment the bill permit 


Senate on 


ting the employment of women in the 
textile industry between the hours oi 
6 and 10 o’clock in the evening, and 
the bill now goes to the House where 
much stronger opposition is expected 
The Massachusetts law now prohibits 
the employment of women in textile 
mills between the hours of 6 P. M. 
and 6 A. M., or more than 48 hours 
a week latter feature of 
would not be changed by 
the new bill, but by allowing women 
to be employed until ro P. M. it would 


The the 


present law 


make possible the operation of textile 


plants on a two-shift basis. 


Boston Woolverines Broadeast 
The Boston Woolverines, a score 01 
more of the younger men of the wo 
trade, highly talented musically, gave 
ir initial broadcast over the Bost 
station WBET 
Blanchard, a well 
the wool trade 
Mr. Blanchard 
a short address on the general 
situation in 


their 
radio 
Fred M. 


member of 


Transcript 
recently, 
known 
acting as announcer. 
made 
wool and was in receipt 
of a number of congratulatory tel 

and ’phone messages during the 
evening. This may be the beginning 
ot a series of broadcasts intended 1 
only to afford genuine pleasure to t 
thousands of listeners-in but to 
quaint the people of New England 
with the advantages of wearing 
Clothing made from wool. 

Vickers, Ltd., Stratford, Ont., | 
ada. The experimental flax mill belong 
ing to this English company is to be 
closed and the plant offered for sale. 
The purpose of the mill was to test 4 
new process of retting flax by chemicals 
instead of in the field. The process was 
a success, but it was found impossib! 
bleach the finished product. 
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Research Fund Question Samuel Courtauld’s Views on Rayon 


Doubt as to Availability of Alliance 
Surplus 
Wasuincton, D. C.—With regard 
to the use of the Textile Alliance 
$1,300,000 fund for textile research, 
t question has arisen concerning the 
availability of the money which was 
derived largely from the importation 
ot dyestutfs for a period of two 
following the armistice under 
an agreement between the 
\lliance and the State 
The surplus 


years 
Textile 
Department. 
which accumulated 
under this agreement has not actually 
been paid into the U. S. Treasury 
because of tax litigation although the 
agreement so stipulated. The bill in- 
troduced recently by Rep. Merritt, of 
Connecticut, at the request of the 
Department of Commerce, provides 
that in lieu of paying the money into 
the Federal Treasury, the Textile 
\lliance should turn it over to the 
Textile Alliance Foundation for ex- 
penditure in research work. 

There is some doubt regarding the 
provision of the Merritt bill provid- 
ing for the direct transfer of the 
fund from the old to the new corpo- 
ration and at Rep. Merritt’s request, 
\. M. Patterson, the president, and 
Mr. Fleisch, secretary of the Alli- 
ince, came to Washington on Monday 
to discuss the matter and will return 
again at a later date after this fea- 
ture of the bill has been given full 
consideration by Textile Alliance of 
ficials 


Seeks to Prohibit Sending Un- 
solicited Goods Through Mails 
Wasnuincton, D. C—Congress 
again has been asked to prohibit the 
sending of unsolicited merchandise 
through the mails for sale. Rep. Wat- 
son, of Pennsylvania, sponsors a bill 
similar to the measure which he first 
introduced in December, 1925.  AIl- 
though rewritten, the bill remains the 
same in purpose; namely, to prevent 
the use of the mails by concerns doing 
t buy-it-or-return-it business in neck- 
ties, handkerchiefs and the lke. An 
exception is made in the present draft 
if the bill in the case of religious and 
charitable institutions which, it devel 
oped at the hearings on the original 
measure two vears ago, use the mails 
in this manner. 
lhe proposed legislation has the 
upport of the Post Office Department 
hut failed to receive favorable con- 
ideration in the last Congress be- 
iuse of the strong case made against 
the bill at the hearing before the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
‘ost Roads in the spring of 1926 by 
ommercial interests who are doing 
n extensive business by sending out 
erchandise which has not been or- 
lered by the addressee. The commit- 
tee took the view at that time that 
the bill would be practically impos- 
ible to enforce because of the large 
number of concerns which are doing 
mail-without-order business, and the 
‘ill was dropped. Rep. Watson’s new 
ill again brings the proposal before 
the Post Office Committee. 





Warns That Difficult Periods Are 
Always Apt to Recur Temporarily 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
T HE summary of the 
speech made by the chairman at 
the annual meeting of 
Ltd., held in 
has been 
WorLp: 


After 
chairman 


follow ing 


Courtaulds, 
March 8, 
prepared for TEXTILI 


London on 


business the 
Courtauld) said 
that 12 months ago we seemed to be 
on the point of emerging from a 
rather difficult position. The coal 
strike in England and the depression 
in the textile raw material markets 
in America had resulted towards the 
end of 1926 in a falling off in the 
demand for our commodities. Vari 
ous ways of stabilizing the position 


preliminary 
(Samuel 


were considered, and among. others, 


certain international arrangements 
were made with this end in view, and 
at the last 


words 


meeting almost my last 
were to the effect that we 
hoped the downward trend was ar 
rested. Before midsummer it be 
came evident that this hope was justi 
fied—at any rate for the time being; 
the net result was that confidence was 
restored and for the rest of the year 
our company, together with its Ameri 
can ally, sold the whole of its produc 
tion, in addition to liquidating the 
large stocks which had accumulated, 
the total weight sold exceeding the 
1926 figure by about 50%. 

reduced 
during the autumn months of 1926 


Prices were considerably 
and the 1927 sales were made at, or 
very little above, the low levels then 
reached; consequently the average 
profit realized per Ib. was considerably 
less for 1927 than for 1926 as a 
whole. This is a very clear instance 
of the kind of thing which is bound 
to happen from time to time in the 
future, and which must never be lost 
sight of in estimating the future earn- 
ings of this or any other artificial 
silk company. 


Fine Yarn Development 


The most interesting thing on the 
technical side is the further develop 
ment of the fine viscose yarns which 
I told you were beginning to assume 
importance last year. 
Since then the demand for such yarns 
has largely increased and ! 


considerable 


believe 
they are having an important bearing 
upon the development of textile fab- 
rics generally, as well as upon the 
competitive position inside the arti 
ficial silk industry and between arti- 
ficial silk and the natural article 

The weaving side of our business 
has not shared in the prosperity to 
the same extent as the yarn side. | 
am glad to say that the present out- 
look is much better. 

The demand for artificial silk is 
still keen, both in England and the 
U. S. A., and the present range of 
prices seems to find favor with con- 
sumers. Therefore, we may say that 


so far as one can see ahead, the out- 
look is bright, although no such 
further increase in turnover will be 
possible as took place last year, for 
hand 


with which to supplement production. 


there are no large stocks in 
It is usually well into September be 
fore we can see how things are going 
to open out again. From this distance 
we cannot say if the atmosphere will 
still be one of confidence. 


Market “Dips” 
In America there seems to be some 
little doubt whether general business 
undoubtedly 
midsum- 


Apt to Happen 


conditions, which have 


been weakening since last 
mer, are improving again or not. In 
any case, the American artificial silk 
business does not always follow the 
general trend—witness the revival ot 
the past year, which took place in 
spite of continued depression in other 
textile industries. Probably the chiet 
factor in the autumn 


be the weight of the new production 


situation will 
which will have materialized by that 


time. ~If and whenever production 
overtakes consumption, the 


will have another difficult 


industry 

period to 
face and owing to the extreme sen 
sitiveness of markets, such changes 
are apt to take place with great rap 
idlity 


Status of Plants 


W olver- 


hampton will start to produce soon 


The second part of the 


after midsummer and when it is com- 
Wolverhampton 


probably be the 


plete the plant will 
second in the world, 
the first being that at Roanoke, Va. 


We learn that 


also in progress at two of the fac 


large extensions are 
tories of The Viscose Co. in America. 

We made 
with the output of 
Chapel 


considerable progress 
acetate silk at 
Lane, Coventry, during the 
year and the product has met with a 
very favorable reception, but it. still 
remains to be seen how far this type 
of varn will stand competition with 
the newer tvpes of viscose already 
referred to. 

We were sufficiently encouraged by 
Lilienfeld 
process to exercise our option and pur- 


our experiments on the 


chase the somewhat extensive rights 
offered to us. \s a manufacturing 
proposition the process is still in its 
infancy and it is too soon to say what 
uses may ultimately be found for the 
product 
very interesting. 


although its possibilities are 


The plant of La Soie Artificielle 
de Calais is well on its way towards 
full production and I am glad to say 
the quality of its yarn is satisfactory. 
The French home market is almost 
alone in being depressed ; 
the Calais 


nevertheless 
undertaking has little 
doubt about being able to dispose of 
its full output. 

The Glanzstoff-Courtauld plant at 
Cologne is almost finished and as de- 


(1849) 


cs 


mand in Germany is brisk, the out- 
look there is encouraging. 
Referring to the bonus issue of 


shares the chairman said “that in 
recommending dividends your present 
Board of Directors will take into 
consideration nothing but the earning 
power of the business, which cannot 
be atfected by any bonus issue of 
capital.” 


Fall River Association Re-eleets 
Officers 

Fatt River, MaAss.—At the annual 
meeting ot the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association held last Puesday officers 
were re-elected for the ensuing yea 
President, James E. Os 
born; vice president, Frank L. Car 
penter ; 


as follows: 
secretary-treasurer, Charles 
E. Smith; executive committee, three 
William L. oS 
year, Simeon B. Chase and J. Whitney 
Bowen. M. 


years, Brayton, one 


Brown and 
Sinclair hold over 


Richard 
irom last 
year as members of the committee 


James 


he meeting was followed by con 
ference with the beard of assessor 
ind counsel for the mills bearing on 
the unsettled petitions for 
ot mull 
Though there has been several c 


abatement 


taxes tor 1925 and 1926 


ferences between individual mills and 
the assessors, that of luesday was the 
first at which all of the mills was rep 
resented and it was arranged in the 


hopes of reaching an adjustment 


without the expense of litigation \l 


though those in_ attendance were 


pledged to secrecy, it leaked out that 


the assessors 


made an otfer to reduce 


the 1925 valuations about $12,000,000, 


which was practically the same re 


duction granted in 1924 valuations. 
The offer is now under advisement on 


the part of the mills. 


Ask Government Aid 
Boll Worm in 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


\gainst 
Texas 

The destruc 
tive trek of the pink boll worm across 
four continents to its present attack 
on Texas cotton crops was described 
last week fn the house by Representa 
tive Buchanan, ot Texas 

The pink boll worm was first dis- 
covered in 1842 1n India, he said, and 
then it appeared in 1911 in Egypt 
Then it migrated to South America, 
he added, and thence to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

“It first entered this country in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, and is now de 
vastating Texas,” he declared. “Un 
less drastic and effective control is 
effected within the next few years, 
the infestation will spread to the east 
ward, the center of the cotton produc 
ing area of the country.” 

Rep. Buchanan proposed that this 
Government open negotiations with 
Mexico on the question of cooperative 
efforts between the two 
eradicate the pest. 

“The State of 


nations to 


Texas is without 


funds and helpless in the face of this 
pest’s destruction,” he said. 
Representative Hudspeth, of Texas, 
described the ravages of the pest in 
west Texas, and he emphasized that 
immediate eradication was necessary. 
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H. B. Mebane became pri sident of in the near future to become superin John J. Burger is now assistant su- Woonsocket, R. I., has accepted a simila 
Cherokee Spinning Cé Knoxville, tendent of a finishing plant in Providence, perintendent and designer for the Apple- position with the Colwell Worsted Mill 
March 20, hi ga og R. I. He is to be succeeded as superin ton Woolen Mills, Reedsburg, Wis. Providence, R. I. 
E. J. Ra dag at ~ e | Ht tendent in Toledo by Oscar H. Forsdale, G. W. Miller is now overseer of twist- ; Thomas Rowe, overseer of finishir 
will continue as a director, but formerly his assistant in Webster. ing, warping, winding and finishing at for the Mayo Woolen Mills Co., Mill 
exertitive. work to the Standard F. W. Lowe, is production manager the New Canebrake Cotton Mills, Union- bury, Mass., has resigned. 
Knitting Mills of which he is vice-presi- of the Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills. town, Ala. Reynolds High, formerly in charg« 
dent and general manager Chas. W. Comock is superintendent George R. Paige, overseer of carding sulphur dyeing at the plant of the As] 
W. J. Vereen, of Moultrie, Ga. 4j spinning at the Hamilton Woolen Co., for the Pontoosuc Woolen Mig. Co., nook Co., Jewett City, Conn., has r 
former president of the American Cot- Southbridge, Mass., and has held that Pittsfield, Mass., has resigned. signed. 
n Manufacturers’ Association, has been position for 11 years \ 


recent item F. N. Jackson has been made day C. W. Leister 
appointed by Senator Walter F. George referring to the resignation of J. W. overseer of carding and spinning at the 
as a delegate to the Georgia Democratic Birdsall from the Hamilton Woolen Co., 


, who recently resign 
as overseer of the cloth room of the Er 


. é ‘ ‘ “ictor-Monagh: ange ills ’ sxincto! 
( nvention incorrectly connected him with the spin- Api ule ache pli at of the \ euenl = gl ” langer Cotton Mills Co., Lexingt« ‘ 
Seneeegee ning department, whereas he was over- Co., Arlington, 5. C. N. C., now holds a similar position wit 
Robert Amory of Amory, Browne &  geer of weaving Raiph W. Pearl, overseer of carding 5S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Marietta, Ga 
Co.. dry goods commission mer hants, George Ellis has severed his connec- in the Dumbarton Woolen Mills. Dexter, Brooks Martin, formerly overseer of tl 
Boston, Mass., is back at his desk this tions a uperintendent f the M-Y-E Me., has resigned. cloth room of the Cramerton (N. C.) 
} - , 117- ey > as > _ vu" ” = - , a 2 e . - “7 pA. > > = > 
week after a brief trip to cotton mam -. te FKeltowilic N.Y. to accent Herbert N. Andrew, for the last four Mills, Inc., has succeeded Mr. Leister 
an: CaeRES OF SOC a rege a similar position with O’Melia Silks, years overseer of carding and combing J. L. Burwell, formerly overseer of th: 
His trip was largely tor the purpose of 7.) Fonda, N. Y for the Southwell Wool Combing Co., cloth room of the Osage Mfg. Co., Bes 
investigating foreign manutacturing North Chelmsford. Mass.. h; an : mer Ci N.C - holds ; imilat 
ee ; Ni ‘ . Mass., has resigned. semer ity, N. . now holds a similat 
methods and style trends William F. Mudge has taken the posi- , ; e position at the Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cot 
tion as superintendent of the Selden J. D. Watkins is now overseer Ot r Mill. : a a ae oi 
Porter M. Farrell has been elected Worsted Mills. Lawrence. Mass. Mr. Carding, twisting and spinning at the ‘'om MIM. 
president of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, \f{udge comes from the Amoskeag Mfg, United Mills Co., Mortimer, N. C. G. C. Culberson has been appointed 
Indianapolis, Ind., to fill the vacancy (4. Manchester. N. H W. B. Owen, formerly of Greenville, night overseer of weaving at the Green 
caused by the death of William C. 5: Oi eeretistendins of te Views S — has been made overseer of spin- W00d (5. C.) Cotton Mills. 
Kobin. Mr. Farrell has been for the plant "Wikeeae Monaghan Co Geewr ning at the New Canebrake Cotton Mills, Max Erlbeck, who recently resigned 
i - +f « ’ MOnagnNe » reer, . ° ° oa. ¢ 
last three years president of Hartford S.C; will oct du Whe Satins: ne enter Uniontown, Ala. as overseer of weaving at the Whitman 
l'rocks, I a subsidiary of the Real : ” : ee 5 : Taek Cheb : E S. 
am H ae sil — intendent of both the Victor and the Apa- j. T. Chappell has resigned as over- Mills, New Bedf rd, . Mass., has been 
ses —— : : lache plants ot that company. P. i. Cox, seer of weaving at the She ‘rman ( Tex. ) — Mill OV Pian ol ae — ~ 
: ; : ee = Soule Mull of that city. > take 
John Fisler, Yewdall & Jones Co., formerly overseer of weaving at the Vic- Mig. Co. ia € ¢ etic ‘eos 4 van the 
: ; : lace o , who has ac- 
Chas. J. Webb, Chas J. Webb & Sons tor plant, will be assistant superintendent P. F. Doyle, formerly overseer of I agg occ i “ th th 
a : oe ee : ; ‘i , cepted < -xecutive pos ] 1€ 
Co., Inc., and William H. Folwell, Fol- of the Apalache plant. finishing for the Verdun Mfg. Co., on ne ae ee 
ll Br em «3 Inc Philadelphia Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Montmorency 
We TOS Ww oO ( « I a, ~ . 
’ ’ Falls, Que., Canada. 
prominent textile manufacturers, are — ae ee ada 











among those who petitioned for the in Harry H. Redwine has been appointed 


assistant overseer of weaving at. the 
Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Henry J. Roan, former overseer oi 
weaving for the Hamilton Woolen C 
Southbridge, Mass., has reentered its 
employ and is now assigned to the bur 
ling department. 





$50 PRIZE FOR BOOK TITLE— 
SEND IN YOUR SUGGESTIONS 


We want the best title for a new book we are publishing which 
will contain the articles by the late Stephen E. Smith. These 
articles have been running in TEXTILE WORLD under the 
heading “Cotton Spinners’ Problems Solved.” Readers will recall 
that Professor Smith explained in these articles the construction 
and functions of cotton yarn machinery, the settings of the 

various motions, the causes of defective work, and in fact about 
everything in the way of practical information on machinery to 
transform raw cotton into yarn. He even covered the grading 
and characteristics of cotton. 

His aim, as he explained on starting the articles, was to provide 

book for the yarn manufacturer, overseer, and section hand, 
that would give more intimate and practical information on 
cotton yarn manufacturing than had ever been brought together 
before. Scores of drawings were necessary to make the instruc- 
tions clear, and these were made personally by Professor Smith 
in his thorough way. No other book on textile manufacturing, 
with possibly one exception, has illustrations that approach in 
clearness and quality the drawings made by Professor Smith for 
this book. 


Now we need a title for the volume that will be expressive of 


corporation of an association called 

Business Equities, which has been formed 

to promote and encourage good govern 

ment \ majority of the incorporators 

are Republicans with independent lean 

ings, and textile men represented all take 
leading part in civic matters 


C. Finch, president of the Broad 
albin (N. Y.) Knitting Co., Ltd., is on 
a trip to the West Indies 


T. C. Spines, overseer of weaving at 
the o England Southern Mills, Pel 
zer, S. C., has resigned. 

ieee C. Keily has accepted the 
position as designer for the E. P. Barber 
Mig. Co., East Lyme, Conn. 








Fred A. Rakestraw, Hyde Rakestraw 
Co., Philadelphia, and Mrs. Rakestraw 
have recently returned to their home 
after spending several weeks,in Havana 
Cuba 


A. C. Kinley, overseer of loom fixing 
at the Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. ¢ 
has resigned. 






Beecher M. Crouse, president of the 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. ¥ 
passing several weeks in Bermuda 
Fred Roff, vice president of the Roft 
Knitting Mills, Inc.. Cohoes, N. Y., 1s 
ravelling in California and the West. 
J. M. Gamewell, general manager of 


rlanger Cotton Mills Co., Lexins 
N. C., has been elected a director 


James B. Little, formerly designer { 
the E. P. Barber Mfg. Co., Lyme, Cont 
is now with the John McLaren Wool 
Mills, Inc., Glenham, N. Y. 


Albert Wells has accepted a positi 
as woolen designer for the Paton Mis 
Co., Sherbrooke, Que., Canada 







Leon Baker, who recently joined 
















he recently organized Industrial Bank the wealth of information which it contains. The title of “Cotton Roxbury Carpet Co., Saxonville, Mass 
Lexington Spinners’ Problems Solved” under which the material has been holds the position of apprentice. 
J. Douglas Woods, general manager printed in article form does not seem adequate. We want some- J. B. Britt has been appointed secot 
i the York Kn ge Mills, Ltd., To thing better for so valuable a volume. and urge you to send your iat peaplaban irginia Mi 
5 SY 3 hand in carding at the Virginia 
ain, Oot, ‘Canada, has goue on. trip choice of a name. It should be appropriate for a book solving Co., Fountain Inn, S. C. 
Orient where will nain sey dreds o sotto VE ‘ an —— eee tien 
sro — lreds of wee yarn pee ae ee problems, explaining A. R. Cooley now holds the positi 
cotton yarn mac hinery, and giving be st settings, of second hand in spinning at the Vir 
C. E. Roberts, w 23 years has There are no limitations to the prize offer, except that sugges- inia Mig. Co., Fountain Inn, N. C. 
harge of sak tions for a title must be received by April 1. Send as many Marvin Park i : 
SOT ee Rae a aa . arvin Parkman has been ch 
\ s at | dale, | suggestions as you can. We want the title to live up to the ; , aa 
M n. has severed this second hand in weaving at the He 
aa onan S cor contents of the best book to date on cotton yarn manufacturing, sintan Mittin Cherokee Falls. S. 
pen es which will contain the best ideas developed in 30 years of study, 
( meryv ( ind w eC 1 I s ne second nd int 
manufacturing, and teaching experience as head of the Cotton hin gr sesahs ere a <n "h 
rganizat shing rtment of the Swift M 
Department of the Lowell Textile School. — i ee G. 
Duncan Ferguson er ent i : ; iene i aan tea 
“folk ” . ¢ ' Send your suggestions for titles to: Technical Editor, TEXTILE ‘ 
end er & WORLD. 63 Frenklin S B M: Martin Wadas, second hand in 
\ es leas thes Pole r 99 Franklin Street, Boston, ass, cloth room of the Otis Co.. Bondsvi 
r seve il 1 ths, is re r least 


M: isSS., as resigi ned 
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Silk Glove Tranks Are Stamped, Tipped, and Pointed 
Before Being Made Up’ 


Operators Must Have Sensitive Touch and Good 


Judgment — Production and 


HE routing of the gloves after 
cutting will depend somewhat 
upon the general policy in the 
mill and the method of paying 
the help. Where large quantities in 
small variety are put through, the com- 
mon system of allowing the bundles to 
How naturally through the room may 
he adopted in company with the cou- 
pon-clipping method of recording and 
paying. Under competent supervision 
this method may work out very well: 
hut it is open to criticisms 
(most of which may be remedied), and 
hy its nature not assist in the 
close control of operations that is very 
essential in such delicate work. 
Since the work is not at all bulky, 
many mills follow the policy of keep- 


several 


cc eS 


ing all bundles in a stock room pre- 
sided over by a forelady who issues 
and finished work 
trom each operator, at the same time 
giving out thread and other necessary 
findings. She will usually record the 
issuing of each lot of work, and will 
he responsible for the bundles finding 
their way through the room in_ the 


work to, receives 


correct order, any rush lots receiving 
her special attention. ' 
Stamping Is First Operation 
rhe first operation will logically be 
that of stamping the gloves with the 
size, trademark, and other desired in- 
formation. This is done generally by 
an electrically heated embossing press, 
tripped by foot and capable of hand- 
ling 100 or so dozen pairs a day. The 
imprint is fairly permanent even apart 
trom the silver or gold ink which is 
customarily used to render the impres- 
sion more visible. In those cases 
where the characters are desired to be 
put on by the popular method of paper 
transters, the marking is left until 
after the operating so that the impres- 
sion may be fresh. In this case there 
ust be some preliminary stamping, 
robably with a rubber stamp, to 
lentity the glove as to size should it 
hecome separated from the original 
bundle. 
he paper transfers make a some- 
hat neater and prettier job, but they 
re more expensive in the long run and 
re not so permanent as the embossed 
ork. The latter, if properly handled, 
be tound to be very satisfactory, 
ter, and considerably less trouble- 
le since it will be necessary to keep 
only a small stock of dies with inter- 
ingeable size markers rather than a 
ge stock of papers for each size and 
tering. The imprint is made so that 
vill show on the inside and back of 
wrist. The placing depends upon 
ether the glove is to have a hem or 
us installments of this article on the 
tacture of silk gloves appeared Apr. 10, 
22, June 19, Aug. 21, Sept. 11, Nov. 27, 


Mar. 19, July 23, Sept.17, Nov. 19, and 


mber 17, 1927. 





Cost 


By R. Presgrave 


HIS is the twelfth of Mr. Presgrave’s articles concerned with 
the manufacture of silk gloves, and in it he discusses the 
stamping of the cut glove tranks or hands, the tipping of the 
fingers for protection against wear, and the pointing or appli- 
cation of ornamental stitching to the backs. 


Previous articles 


have dealt with the warp knitting and finishing of the glove 
fabric, and the cutting of the tranks, thumbs, and forchettes. 


which are later stitched to produce the finished gloves. 


Future 


articles will follow through the seaming and finishing of the 


gloves. 





In the former the trank is 
stamped, and in the latter the facing 
strip is stamped. 


a facing. 


The daily production 
of stamping will frequently be found 
less than enough to keep the machine 
busy all day, and it will be necessary 
to find other work for the stamper un- 
less the output runs over say 200 doz. 
pairs per day. The stamper need not 
be an experienced operator, so the job 
will be found admirable for a begin- 
ner, may later be advanced to 
more difficult employment. 


who 


Following the stamping, the sewing 
operations are started on the gloves. 
These will be described in’ verv 
slight detail since a complete set 
of instructions is well nigh = im- 
possible and it is not called for, 
since it would in any case, be neces- 
start with at least ( pre- 
ferably more than one) experienced 
operator who could handle all jobs 
thoroughly if not rapidly, and could 
train other help. Piecework rates 
will not be mentioned on account of 
the local variations in the wage scale. 
In lieu of this some idea will be given 
of what production might be expected 
from each operation. It might be 
mentioned, however, that the silk-glove 
industry is not one that pays over- 
that it 
gravitated to those smaller communi- 
ties where living expenses are lower. 


sary to one 


high wages, so has mainly 


Tipping Requires Great Skill 

Usually the first operation will be 
tipping—one of the most difficult oper- 
ations to perform correctly, and one 
which requires constant observation 
and close control. It is done with a 
chain-stitch machine of the type 
known as Surjeteuse, using the hori- 
zontal needle and a single thread. In 
this machine the double tip is folded 
down and its edge caught to the finger 
without the cloth of the finger being 
entirely pierced through. This re- 
quires the most accurate adjusting of 
the machine and placing of the clip- 
plate, which is passed before the needle 
by means of a cog, while the tips are 
held as suggested by the accompanying 
diagram. Both the back and the front 
of the finger is tipped; so, as was pre- 


viously explained, six tips are neces- 
sary for each trank. 

The little finger has no tip, since its 
tip is trimmed off by the operator and 
used on the longest finger. 
made to hold 


Plates are 
trank to 
a couple of pairs, but the resulting dif 
ference, in production is not great since 


from a single 


the longer plates are somewhat. un- 
wieldy and harder to keep in adjust 
ment. The thumbs are often tipped on 
a separate plate, but the work is done 


at the same time as the tranks in order 


TOOTHED 
RACK —* 





Diagram Showing How Tipping Is Done 


that the thumbs may stay with the 
bundle and difficulty in the matching 
of shades, which is bound to occur if 
thumbs are treated as separately, may 
be avoided. Errors in size may also 
be minimized by 
company tranks. 


having thumbs ac- 


The thread used in tipping must be 
very fine and is almost always a pure 
silk twist specially made for the pur- 
pose and running about 4000 yds. to 
the 
fine cotton thread 
known as handkerchief thread is used. 
not at all favorably 
with the pure silk in operating, 
while its 


ounce. In some cheap gloves a 


2-cord size 180 


It does compare 
and 
cost is about one-third that 
of silk, such small quantities are used 
that this item is negligible 

\ tipper should be able to do about 
15 doz. pairs a day. She can control 
her output mainly by the speed with 
which she places the gloves and tips 
accurately in the plate. Once this is 
done and the plate is inserted in the 
largely 


governed by the speed of the machine. 


machine, her production is 


In some cases it may be found more 


Figures 


productive to use separate operators to 
fill the 
machines. 


the 
his would naturally be 


frames while others run 
less expensive help, and would provide 
a reserve from which operators could 


be recruited when openings occurred. 


Must Develop Sensitive Touch 

The operator must cut the threads 
between each finger as the plate passes 
the needle She may also guide the 
plate to a certain extent, but 
particularly must she hold the tranks 
so that each finger bears down on the 


more 


edge of the plate with the same, even 
tension. This necessitates the acquisi- 
the the 
operator, lacking which there will be 
the trank being 
cut by the needle in some places and 
not caught by the thread in 
The same fault result 
from plates which have a slightly un- 


tion of a “feel” on part of 


found irregularities, 


even 
others. may 


even edge, or do not ride perfectly 
horizontally in the carriage. 

Thus tipping is obviously an opera 
tion that calls for close co-operation 
with the machinist, who must continu 
ally look to the condition of the plates 
and other parts of the machine. A 
change in the weight of the glove silk, 
be it ever so slight, will most probably 
require a slight raising or lowering of 
the plate. This is accomplished by 


means of a thumbscrew on the more 
modern machines, or by a slide with a 
lock nut on the earlier 


avoid this adjusting, with its attendant 


types. lo 


seconds, it is advisable to retain a ma- 
chine on one grade of cloth for as long 
as possible. 

\s might be expected, the lighter 
weight fabrics give the most trouble in 
tipping. This is particularly true of 
the milanese made from a single 20/22 
silk. Difficulty is also experienced it 
the gloves are permitted to become 
creased or otherwise disarranged. That 
is partly why tipping is done as early 
as possible in the order of processing, 
otherwise several other 


since opera- 


tions might be allowed to intervene. 
Embroidering the Gloves 
\fter tipping, the gloves 
marked for the points (fancy stitch- 
ing on the back). In cheap 
gloves this marking is ignored and the 
place for starting the points is judged 
Such a practice 1s 


are 
some 
by the 


not to be recommended for gloves ot 
The usual method 


operator. 


good appearance. 


of marking is by the use of metal 
plates which are different for each 
size and which can be fitted to the 


thumb-hole of the glove in order to 
place them accurately. In the middle 
of the back, and in line with a pornt 

the 
made 


the 


almost exactly halfway down 
thumb-hole, three marks are 
through small drilled in 


plate. These indicate the place fot 


holes 


(39) 


(1854) 


the starting of the points, and the 
marking is done with pencil or with 
French chalk dusted through by 
means of a small! bag. 

\ccording to preference, the holes 
all in line or the center one 
may be a fraction higher than the 
The latter tends to make a 
smarter looking point. The points at 
which the embroidery shall end are 
not marked, but are judged by the op- 
erators—a far easier judgment than 
where the points shall begin, for, be- 
sides having the room for error dis 
tinctly limited, the 


may be 


others. 


operators have as 
a guide the time the machine must be 
run for each row. They soon become 
expert in this operation so that they 
can stop a point at the correct place 
without looking at it, and one point 
will vary from another by hardly a 
stitch. The marking of the points is 
a simple operation and may be done 
by the printer or some other part time 
operatol A 
about 


mark 
a day. Where 


production is considerably in excess 


young girl can 


100 doz. pairs 


of this amount, more rapid automatic 

contrivances may be devised. 
lhe the 

pointing now re 


next actual 


operat m is 
Pointing, 


purely 


while 


garded as its 


ornamental in 
function, is really of a vestigial na 
ture, being what remains of the stitch- 
ing which unavoidable 
gloves were made in several sections 


was when 
as are some work gloves at the pres- 
ent 

might 


time. Pointing, like tipping, 
but 
it is best done when the glove is ab 


flat and 


be done at a later stage, 


solutely not distorted by 


seaming 
Two Ty pes of Stitching 
silk 


considerable 


The points on gloves, while 


showing variety from 


season to season, are usually not so 
ornate in type as_ those 
placed on leather or even chamoisette 
gloves. Two general types of stitch- 
ing are employed. The first, which is 
used in making the Brosser point, is 
made two-thread overlock ma- 
chine similar to the tipping machine 
in that it horizontal needle 
pointing the operator; and 
the second is the plain chain stitch 
used in what are known as_ Kohler 
ol Bordier points. In cheap 
frequently the point 
Brosser which may be 
stopped at the usual place a short dis- 
tance from the fork between each 
finger, or else run right up to the fork 
where it is later fastened in by the 
forchette seam. 


varied or 


on a 


has a 
toward 


gloves 


1S the 


only 


The latter is a cheap 
method of finishing the point, as it 
does away with the necessity of pull 
ing the threads through the glove and 
tving them on the inside. It does not 
appearance to the 
glove, and also it makes the glove look 


give a_ balanced 
¢ ‘ : . ° } 

somewhat antiquated since it closely 

resembles the 


above 


obsolete seams men 
tioned 
he 


ing the 


Brosset fold 
the 
point, holding it thus by the thumb 
and finger at 


point 1s made by 


’ 1 . 
glove along the line of 


end of the in 
tended point, and running the fold be 
tween 


either 


two rotating wheels with milled 


edges, which take the place of the o1 
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dinary foot and feed-dog while the 
stitching is being made. This opera- 
tion must be very carefully controlled, 
and the cloth must not be unduly 
stretched during the stitching; other- 
wise the point will be distorted by 
reason of the stitching, being too 
cramped. Too much cloth taken in 
at the fold will also draw the glove. 
The tension should be adjusted to give 
the best covering by the thread, con- 
sistent with neat work. This also 
means that the correct size of thread 
must be used. 

Usually one heavy and one light 
thread is used in Brosser points. The 
heavy one would be a pure silk twist 
in about size D, and the light one a 
size three-cord spun. silk. 
Mercerized cotton thread is sometimes 
used to replace the latter, but the ef- 
fect produced does not look as well. 
In some cases even the heavier thread 


36 in a 


is mercerized, but this gives a fuzzy 
and very crude-looking point not to be 
considered except for very cheap 
gloves, which, by the way, are not in 
great demand now that everybody is 
on considerably 
silk than 


Oo. 


more intimate terms 


witl was the case a few 
years 

The 
rather 


ag 
single 


inadequate, 1S 


Brosser being 
trequently 
transformed into 


the so-called Paris point in which the 


point, 
very 
improved by being 
center point is bordered on either side 
by a itchi 
the 


hing, 
the 
glove, hence appearing like an ordi 
stitch ‘The op 
eration is done with a 2-needle, chain 
stitch machine with the needles 
less than 3/16 of an inch apart. 


thread is usually the 


single row of chain 


chain being on the inside ot 
nary on the outside. 
not 
he 


same as the 


lighter one used in the accompanying 
Brosser point, but may be slightly 
heavier. The resulting point is in- 
conspicuous but fairly neat and at- 
tractive. It is occasionally done in 
colors that contrast with the glove, 
but its construction does not make it 
very suitable for this except nossibly 
where the decoration is to be in some 
fancy color such as rose or powder 
blue and where a heavier point in such 
shades would be rather too conspicu- 
ous. It is a frequent practice to re- 
place the plain Brosser point with a 
single row of very heavy chain stitch- 
ing which gives somewhat the effect 
of soutache braid. This is more often 
used on cotton than on silk gloves. 
Other Stitchings 

Only in the Paris point is the chain 
stitching done on the inside, so that 
practically all other points will be 
found to be variations of the Bordier, 
such as a 
two 


Brosser center with one or 
double chain 
stitch or the entire point made up of 
three, four, 
stitching. 


rows of heavy 


chain 
five-row 


or five rows of 
The and 
points must first have a single chain- 
stitch center, finished with 
one or machines re- 
That is, the outer rows of 
a three-row point and the inner rows 
of a five-row point will be done with 
two needles '¢ of an inch apart, while 
the outer [ 
vill 
the 
quite 


three- 
and are 
two two-needle 


. pectively ; 


rows of a five-row point 


require a 14-1n. between 
‘The four-row point is 
etfective somewhat less 
troublesome being made entirely or 
the one machine and at the one time. 
A double row is run up the glove, the 
glove is reversed, and the same double 
un back that 


space 
needles. 
and 


row is again so one 
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The accompanying photograph was taken of a worsted full-hose leg. 
This was a coarse-gauged stocking made on 176 needles from two ends 
of single worsted yarn. 

Examination of the photograph will show two conspicuously thin spots 


in the upper left hand section. 
areas of similar character. 
seems heavier or fuller. 


There are several other less-pronounced 
Then there are other places where the fabric 
This is particularly shown in one course about 


one-third the way down from the top of the illustration. 
When the yarns from this sample were raveled and examined, it was 


found that they were very uneven. 


The thin areas first mentioned are the 


result of several fine lengths of yarn being knitted side by side, this 
particular condition being due to the casual location of the heavy and 


light places in the yarn. 


Probably some of the unevenness of the indi- 


vidual yarns are partly buried by using two yarns. 
(This defect is the 23rd of the series.) 
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row of the second stitching falls he 
tween the two rows made at first. 

All the Bordier points are of 
solid nature, and none of the fab: 
should show between the rows as 
does in the Paris point. They m: 
be made to match the glove or 
various harmonious contrasts, as, fi 
instance, on a sand glove the cent 
may be of a self-colored thread, whi 
the outside rows may be in brown, « 
vice versa. A brief study of t! 
prevailing styles will give a good ick 
of what combinations, if any, to us 
The threads employed will usually 
of pure silk in about size D (in 1! 
neighborhood of 400 yds. to 1! 
ounce). Recently, however, very e) 
cellent pointing threads have be 
made from rayon. These are indi 
tinguishable from pure silk, run ve 
satisfactorily in the machines, ai 
represent a [ 


75% in t 
thread cost, which is a considerativ 
when such threads 
ployed. Rayon is used only in t! 
ornamental threads and is not 
adapted for the lighter 
threads by reason of its lack of tensi! 
strength, so that the spun silk 
tioned above is not being replaced 
present. 


saving of 


heavy are e1 


seam 


met 


Production on Pointing 

he exact production per operato: 
on pointing can hardly be 
since one operator will do 
the point and one another. 
of a single run of either 
one- or two-needle chain stitching 
is usual to do at the rate of between 
20 and 30 doz. pairs a day, depend 
ing upon the care required. For ex 
ample, in a Paris point one operator 
would do about 25 doz. of the Brosse: 
center, while a second would do about 
the same number of the outside rows 
The heavier and wider points require 
somewhat closer attention, so that 
three girls doing the three operations 
on a five-row Bordier point would 
produce between them about 20 doz 
pairs a day. One operator would turn 
out from 10 to 15 doz. of the fou 
row points, and so on. 

Regarding the single Brosser as a 
unit (1) we may indicate the Paris 
point by 2, the Brosser center with 
single row of chain by 2.25 and with 
double row by 4. The three-row chain 
would be 2, as also would be the fom 
row. A five-row chain would be 4 
These figures represent approximate!) 
the comparative amount of labor re 
quired for each point. With small 
production one girl will do several 
jobs, but usually a distinction will be 
made between the Brosser 
and the chain stitch operators. 
dentally all pointing operators should 
be from skilled and 
girls who may be depended upon 
know when their work has the correct 
appearance, for the point is the out 
standing feature in the style 01 
glove. Any unevenness of stitch 
lack of balance in the points 
make a first-class article 
mediocre, while a very ordinary gl 
may be lifted out of the commonp! 
well-chosen, well-! 


given here 

one part 01 
} loweve Ke 
Brosser 


operators 
In ] 


selected caretu 


class by a 
point. 
The thread cost also may be st 








bout 
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approximately, based on the use. of 
rayon twist. The following figures 
are not exact, but the ratio between 
them is about correct: Single Brosser, 


6c; Paris, 8c; three-row Bordier, 
Brosser center, tic;  three-row 
Bordier, chain center, 8c; four-row 


chain, 11c; five-row Bordier, Brosser 
center, 17c; and chain, 14c. All the 
above prices represent the cost of one 
dozen pairs of gloves; and from them 
it will be seen that the matter of 
points is one requiring considerable 
thought, by reason of the expense en- 
tailed. It will be noted that the four- 


New Plant for 


Complete Unit Has 
Statesville, N. C., for 


i. Phoenix Mills, Inc., of Little 

Falls, New York, have had a 
complete new knitting and_ finishing 
plant built at Statesville, N. C. The 
new unit will make knitted fab- 
rics for the glove trade, sweaters, 
wind breakers, etc. Equipment re- 
moved from the plant in New York 
State, comprising 12 sets of cards 
with accompanyizg mule spinning, 
knitting, dyeing, and finishing ma- 
chinery, is now being installed with 
considerable new equipment at States- 
ville, where production is scheduled 
to begin early in 1928. The southern 
plant will employ about 250 opera- 
tives. 

Che site selected at Statesville com- 
prises 10 acres of high, well drained 
land, at the north of the city limits, 
with a railroad siding from the Tay- 
lorsville branch of the Southern Rail- 
way. City water and sewer connec- 
tions serve the plant. 

The buildings, which are all one 
story, will permit of future extension 
with no interference to manufactur- 
ing, or the moving of any machinery 
of the original unit. The main mill, 
which is 160 ft. wide by 4o1 ft. long, 
with three large cross monitors, has a 
temporary side to be removed when 
the mill is extended. 

The story height under the main 
roof is 15 ft., while the monitors are 
50 ft. wide and 8 ft. high. On the 
north side of the mill a dyehouse, 80 
ft. by 70 ft., and a shipping room 60 
ft. by 70 ft. have been located, both 





Knitting and Finishing Plant Built at Statesville, N. C., by the Phoenix Mills 
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row chain gives the most point for 
the money and gives also a smart 
appearance. 

It was mentioned that silk glove 
points are not subject to such variety 
as are those on kid gloves. Neverthe- 
less several manufacturers produce 
machines capable of ornate and fancy 
work for points. These are somewhat 
in vogue, in keeping with the modern 
craze for color and variety; but they 
are somewhat restricted in their appli 
cation and seasonal in their demand 
and will not be discussed here. 

(To be continued.) 


Phoenix Mills 


Established at 


Been 


Knitting and Finishing 


with temporary ends to permit of a 
30 ft. extension toward the railway 
siding. The mill and dyehouse are ot 
steel frame construction with plank 
roof, brick piers, steel sash, and grano 
lithic floors. The roof of the dye 
house was given a preservative treat 
ment of zine chloride, and is insulated 
with cork and provided with Syphon 
ventilators. The concrete floor is de 
pressed 4 it. with slope to drains, and 
a creosoted timber working floor 
provided. 


Four warehouse sections, each 72 


ft. by 70, parallel the siding on the 
opposite side from tl 
are served by a continuous concrete 
platform. They are of standarad tim 
ber warehouse 


ie mill, and all 


construction, with 
granolithic floors. The first section 
is used as a mixing room for raw 
stock, which is blown over to the cards 
in the main mill. 
Boiler Plant for Process Steam 
The boiler house, 38x48 ft., is of 
brick and steel frame construction, 
with concrete floor and_ roof. lhe 
east wall is of temporary construc 
tion to permit increasing the boile: 
equipment. Steam for heating and 
process work is furnished by a bat- 
tery of two 200 H.P. horizontal re 
turn tubular boilers, 
self-supporting steel 
high. 


with a 60-in 
stack, 100 ft. 
Steam is delivered through an 
underground main at boiler pressure 
to the main mill, where the pressure 
is reduced for the heating system. The 
railroad siding ends in a concrete and 


creosoted timber coal trestle, directly 
in front of the boiler room. 

The entire plant, with the exception 
of the boiler house, is equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, and an 8-in. fire 
protection loop encircles the mill with 
several fire hydrants. A 75,000 gal. 
tank on a 75 ft. steel tower provides 

supply. The 
water level is maintained by a com 


a secondary source of 


bination booster and filling pump actu 
ated by float switch. 

Electric power is furnished by the 
Southern Power Company at 44,000 
volts, and is stepped down to 550 volts 
for distribution to 
throughout the mill 
proof switchboard adjoining 
the high tension sub-station, contains 
distribution panels and lighting trans 
formers, 


motor circuits 
\ separate fire 


room, 


Gen- 
eral lighting consists of incandescent 
lamps with bowl reflectors, spaced in 


and voltage regulator. 


accordance with requirements for in 
tensity in the several departments 
W. B. Shepardson, president of the 


Phoenix Mills, is actively in charge 
ef putting the new plant in opera 
tion I M. Graves, 


Mr. Shepardson have 


treasurer, and 

handled all 
matters in connection with the south 
ern plant. Construction work wa 
started in June, 1927, and the entire 
plant was substantially completed dur 
ing the early part of December, 1927, 
at which time the installation of ma 
chinery was well under way rhe 
general contractor is the Grier-Low 
rance Construction Company, of 
Statesville, N. ¢ The 
for the entire project was 
the Charlotte Office of 


Greene & Co., Inc. 


engineering 
handled by 


Lockwood, 


Women in Authority 


Title of “Instructor” Proved Better 
Than “Forelady” 
By Harry E. 


Kaemmer 


In many knitting plants, women are 
chosen for responsible positions, and 
are given authority in various mea 
sures. No doubt many of them are 
very efficient and are well deserving of 
the trust and confidence placed in their 
ability. It is not the aim of the writer 
to cast any reflection on those women 
who have successfully filled positions 
of responsibility and trust in indus 
trial plants. 


(1855) 41 


Probably in the sewing department 
more often than in any other depart- 
ment of the mill are we likely to find 
women in charge of help. In this 
position the title of 
applied. As a general rule, a certain 
degree of authority goes with the title 
I have always maintained that when a 
woman is given a position as torelady, 
with authority, the man higher up is 
endeavoring to shift his burden. It is 


“forelady” is 


an established fact that women are 
necessary in the garment trades, and 
it is sometimes felt that, due to con- 
scientious, industrious effort, they 
should receive promotion in the same 
manner that the men receive it. 
She Is Handicapped 

However, it is too often the case 
that when a woman is given a position 
of authority her efforts are handicap 
ped by excitement, sentiment, partial 
ity, lack of judgment, egotism, and 
nervousness The average girl o1 
woman worker does not like the idea 
of working for a forelady. She would 
much rather work where a man 1s 
authority. 

Quite recently | accepted a position 
as superintendent of a mill 
foreladies were to a great degree in 


charge of the ewing department. 
While I had always maintained that 
this was bad policy, I felt that in jus 
tice to all concerned | would have to 
await developments. I did not have to 
wait long. 

By coming in direct contact with 
those in my employ, I began to hear 
complaints. Some of the complaints 
were from workers who claimed that 
they were discriminated against, on 
liking 


account of the forelady not 


them. Other complaints were that the 


forelady had her own _ particular 
friends, and that partiality was being 
shown in various manners. Thes« 
things all seemed trivial, but they were 
certainly causing dissatisfaction in the 
After 


these complaints, I found that some of 


workroom. investigation ot 
them were just, but that others were 
merely the result of jealousy on the 
part of some of the operators. Never- 
dissatisfaction existed, and | 
knew that something should be done to 
create harmony. 

The plan eventually decided upon 
was to dispense with the title of ‘fore 
lady” altogether and in its place use 


theless, 





of Little Falls, N. Y. 
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We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 
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“instructor.” The duty of the in- 
structors was to oversee the work and 
make certain that it progressed 
through the workroom to its comple- 
tion. Emp-oyes were informed of the 
change in policy and it was understood 
that these instructors did not have a 
great degree of authority. However, 
the instructors were informed that if 
any employe was not properly doing 
her part in the organization, a report 
was to be made to the superintendent. 

rhis lessened to a great degree the 
feeling petty jealousy which 
previously existed, and the result was 
more harmony and greater effort in 
the sewing department. 


of 


Stunzi Sons Silk Co. 


New Mill for Winding, Warping, 
Copping, and Weaving 
During the last vear a new mill was 
completed for Stunzi Sons Silk Co., 
broad silk manufacturers, at Ephrata, 
Pa. The mill provides the winding, 
warping, copping, and weaving facili- 
ties for production in a broad silk unit 

of considerable size. 

The design of this mill was under- 
taken with the deliberate purpose of 
making it as fine a mill as it was pos- 
sible to build with respect to efficiency 
of layout, soundness and suitability of 
structure, and character of mechanical 
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Piece Work on Seamless Hosierv 





Rate Sheet Which Conveniently Assem- 
bles All Data on Each Style and Size 
By Howard L. King 


N the production of seamless hosiery which produce an imperfect product. 


knit on any tubular-type machine, 
it may be said that the production is 
25% dependent the 
element and 75% the 

For average production conditions, 
not on rib top, we find that a 
can handle a set of 


on operator 


on mechanical 
knitter 
75 machines, with 
two male inspectors. Girl 
handle 30 machines, while a 


Inspectors 


machine 


fixer can care for a battery of 60 
machines. On fancies, with more 
mechanical attachments, more yarns, 


etc., a knitter does well to operate 40 
machines. 


Standards of Production 
In determining the piece rate to be 
paid, production over a period can be 
averaged and a rate set from that 
in using this method, we 


: but, 
accept the 
given vield as standard, against which 
we have no measure other than what 
the foreman or 
his 
the 
the 
ing 


from 
experience should be produced on 
machines. 


overseer knows 
Since the earnings of 
operators are based on their keep 


the machines producing as near 





New Mill of Stunzi Sons Silk Co. 


service and manufacturing equipment. 
lhe building is of steel frame, saw- 
tooth construction, with face brick ex- 
terior and pleasing architectural ap- 
pearance. The mechanical service 
equipment is most modern and com- 
plete in all respects, including a com- 
plete air conditioning system of the 
Carrier Corporation’s 
make. 


Engineering 


This company is one of the largest 
broad silk manufacturers in Europe 
and has operated an American mill at 
\West Reading, Pa., for several years. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., de- 
signed and supervised the construction 
of the Ephrata plant. 


Textile Industry in Utica Im- 
proved in February 

Utica, N. Y.—Employment figures 
for show that 


leads the 
four major groups shown, with a gain 


February in this city 
the textile industry again 


of nearly 5%. No increase in number 
employed or in the hours of employ- 
ment is noted in tl 


he clothing man- 
ufacturing industry. 


as possible to capacity, the manage- 
ment should set up standards of pro 


With this as a premise, it would seem 
but logical that rates when set should 
take in all factors and the rate evolved 


1 


’ a measure of the operating effici 


ency of the machines. Then it would 


New Plant of 


better serve to show up the skill and 
attention of all operators. 

The sheet shown serves to assemble 
all data on each stvle and size in a 
rhe 


ring 


convenient and orderly manner 
punched sheets may be filed in a 
binder. 

On items 6 and 7, the figures shown 
in parentheses are the revolutions of 
the head per minute on the fast- and 
slow-speed machine pulleys. Dividing 


these into items 4 and 5 


gives “operating minutes pel stocking.” 


respect 1\ ely 


Allowances 


From = inspection over an 


average period of time, information is 


reports, 


secured which determines the percent 
age to be allowed for menders. seconds 
and waste production. The allowances 
for cleaning of machines and irregular 
stoppage are arbitrary percentages de 
termined from an estimate of average 
number of size changes, “smash-ups,” 
varn troubles, 


ete., and are usually 


duction. As stated, the mechanical liberal. 
operation is the predominating factor The computation of items 13, 14, 
in production. The functions of and 15 are self evident, as are the 
knitter, inspector, and fixer are to de- remaining calculations on the sheet. 
tect and correct mechanical conditions Now with this data, should a rate 
No. 383 KNITTING-RATE SHEET 
Date & ¢ 
Style No. 1-850 Ladies Seamless i0-thd. Service Weight 
SIzkE 7 8 81 } 10) 10 11 1 12 
1 Links per chain, fast 
2 Links per chain, slow 
3. Revolutions of head per link 
4 Revolutions of head per stocking, fast ‘ 
5 Revolutions of head per stocking, slow 
6 Operating Min. per stocking, fast (220 
7 Operating Min. per stocking, slow (195 
8 ‘Total operating Min. per stocking 
9 Yarn replenishment Allow. 30 Min. per C. Doz 
10 & per cert allowance for mends Sec. waste 
11 5 per cent allowance for cleaning machines 
12 10 per cent allowance for irregular stoppage 
13 Total operating Min. per stocking 
14 © Total operating Min. per dozen pair 
15 Dozen produced per operating hour 
Knitter operates 75 machines Inspector, 8 machines Fixer, 60 machines 
Knitter base rate Inspector base rate .58 Fixer base rate .s 
WORKING SHEET 
Rates established: Knitter Inspector Fixer 
eae $4 86 78 $5.8 
i 2 229 5x 22) 
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prove unsound, the possible cause may 
be traced, point by point. The oper 
ators know that general alibis for low 
and poor production must be backed 


up by facts. Rates will not be revised 


until proved conditions are shown 


Arnco Mills. Newnan. Ga. 
New Plant for Manufacture of 
Cotton and Wool Blankets 
lhe first unit of the \rnco Mills, 


Newnan, (aa... Was completed and put 





Wills, 


Newnan, Ga. 


ration in the early part of 1927. 
[his plant was designed to manufac 
ture part and blankets 
Mhe main manufacturing building is 
a one-story 


wool cotton 


structure, 152 x 430 it., 
with steel columns and roof framing, 
steel sash and sawtooth roof, providing 
ample davlight for efficient operation. 
The floors are standard mill construc 
the 
Barrett specification, 20-year roofing 
on three-inch planking, and the ex 
terior walls are brick. 


tion resting on ground; roof is 


lhree sections of warehouse, each 
50 X 100 ft. provide space tor open- 
ing room, machine shop, and storage 
stock. 


storage 


to 


for raw 


additional 


In order to provide 
space for finished 


ve ods and 


for gradual ex 
pansion of productive equipment, the 
main manutacturing building was ex- 
tended during the latter part of 1927, 
by adding a section 150 x 436 ft., 
to. the unit, \ll 
buildings are equipped with automatic 
sprinklers, and are protected with a 
50,000 gal. elevated steel tank, a 1,000 
g.p.m. electrically driven Underwriters’ 
fire pump, and a 500,000 gal, 


allow 


similar 


original 


storage 


pond used exclusively for fire pro- 
tection. 

\ boiler plant consisting of four 
170-hp. h.r.t. boilers furnishes steam 
for heating and process work. The 


plant is operated by electrical power 
purchased the 
Co. Individual motor 
throughout the mill. 


from Georgia Power 


drive is used 


The village consists of 75 operatives’ 


houses, four overseers’ houses, and 


superintendent’s house 
situated on a lot with 


Keach house 1s 


1oo-tt. trontage. 

lhe mill office was built with brick 
walls, slate roof, and hardwood floors. 
\lton W. Arnall is president and 


treasurer, and T. A. Caston is superin- 


tendent. Lockwood, (ireene & Co., 
Inc., of Boston and Atlanta, through 
the Atlanta office, were the engineers 


tor the project. 
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COTTON YARNS 
Combed and Carded 
All Twists, Counts and Putup 


Knitting yarns, single and ply 

Weaving yarns, single and ply 

Splicing and Plaiting yarns 

Gassed and Mercerized yarns 

Dyed yarns and Bleached yarns 

Thread yarns 

Tire yarns 

Crepe yarns; Voile yarns 

Electrical yarns 

Glove yarns 

Webbing yarns 

Embroidery yarns; Lace curtain 
yarns 

Fine Count Cop yarns 

Carpet yarns 

Silk Filling yarns 

Carded yarns for special purposes 

Cotton and Rayon twists 

Cotton Merino yarns 





Offices of the 


78 Chauncy Street......... BOSTON 


25 Madison Avenue...... NEW YORK 


ARLINGTON MILLS 





Reg. in U 8. Pat. OF. 


WORSTED CLOTH 
Men’s Wear 
Staple and Fancy Serges 
Pencil-Stripes and Fancy Suitings 
Mixtures 
Vigoureux 
Cheviots 
Tropical Suitings 
Gabardines 
Coverts 
Shepherd Checks 
Whipcords 
Wide Wales 
Lustre Linings 
Dress Goods 
Serges 
llannels 
Kashmir; Crepe 
Shepherd Checks 
Coverts 
Broadcloths 
Ottorep; Poplins 
Creams; Twill cords 
Suitings; Coatings 
COMMISSION WORK 
Wool Combing by 


Arlington Mills 
Naphtha Solvent Process 





‘WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY. Inc 


cveeve Hancock 0800 1600 Arch Street 
Madison Sq. 6200 








RAY Arlingtor Mills.......ssccccosecsses Lawrence, Mass. PURAMAWOGE EIS ss 606s 00 soe S New Bedford, Mass. 
Ge Monomac Spinning Co ........-+++++ Lawrence, Mass. ROGIER 5 556.0 os 45K SS ne woe Calhoun Falls, S. C. 

3 Acadia Mills.... sie iaslep sa rum ce ewe Lawrence, Mass. DUR Rp NEED wo 6 x6 vse % xin eae Cowpens, S. C. 
Eo) Nonguitt Spinning Co......-+.+-+ New Bedford, Mass. Pamapoesa BlNls. os 6ss00 00000000040 sb eapootes, Ga. 





COTTON CLOTH AND COTTON 
SILK AND RAYON MIXTURES 


All-Combed Goods in Gray 
for Converters 


Voiles; Crepes 

Poplins and Broadcloths 

Cotton Gabardines 

Venetians and Sateens 

Lawns and Organdies 

Plain Canton and Tussah Filled 
Fabrics 

Marquisettes 

Cotton-back Satins 

Jacquard weaves; Specialties 


Staple Southern Print Cloths 


WORSTED AND 
WORSTED MERINO YARNS 


for 
Men’s Wear 
Dress Goods and Silk Trade 


for 
Hosiery 
Underwear and Rubber Trades 
Yarns manufactured according to 
Government specifications 
Worsted and Worsted Merino 
twisted with 
Cotton, Mercerized or Rayon 
Slub dyed Worsted and Merino 
Yarns 


Catalogue Mailed on Application 





William Whitman Company, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA....... Rittenhouse 1118 
Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg..CHICAGO..Wabash 6860 
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Harness Cord 


Improved Materials and Prepara- 
tion Give Longer Life 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., announce the adop- 
tion of a new harness cord having 
unusually long life and considerably 
less stretch than customary. It is a 
braided manufactured by the 
Silver Lake Co., Newton, Mass., and 
Chattahoochee, Ga., and has been sub- 
jected to which have 
proved it remarkably suitable for ap- 
plication to the loom. The cord is 
standardized in one diameter for use 
on all looms requiring harness cords. 


ce rd 


severe tests 


The success of the new cord is said 
to be due to a more desirable selec- 
tion of cotton and to a better process 
of construction from the spinning to 
the compact braiding and final treat- 
ment. In this way is obtained, it is 
stated, maximum strength with mini- 
mum stretch under the constant 
reversal action of the loom in the 
humid air of the weave room. The 
cord is claimed to break less frequently 
and hence prevent considerable dam- 
age to goods from that cause. It also 
eliminates a large amount of lost time 
due to replacing old cords and adjust- 
ing the new cords to maintain the 
correct shed line and prevent warp- 
thread breakage. Much injury and 
loss of time due to the stretching of 
the cord is also prevented. 

The new cord was developed by the 
Silver Lake Co. in cooperation with 
the laboratory of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, and the experi- 
mental work has covered a period of 
approximately one year. 


Two Devices Aid Doffing 


Raise and Lower Spinning and 
Twister Bobbins 

Two devices for aiding the doffing 
of spinning and twister bobbins have 
been adopted by some of the spinning 
mills of Germany. One is designed 
to aid in loosening the full bobbins 
before doffing, and is known as the 
loosening rake. The other is for use 
in pushing down the empty bobbins 
on the spindles, and is known as the 
press wheel. 

One purpose of the loosening rake 
is to eliminate the damaging lateral 
stress to which the spindle bearings 
are subjected in hand doffing. In this 
way it serves to prevent much injury 
to bearings, spindles, bobbins, and 
yarn. This previous loosening of the 
bobbins takes only a few seconds and 





has been found to lessen the time 
needed for actual doffing by about 
50%. 


The loosening rake is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. The rake has prongs ht which 
slip under a row of bobbins hu, tak- 
ing from 20 to 25 bobbins at one time. 


A downward pressure on the handle /: 
serves to lift the bobbins, because of 
the fulcrum or pivot 7. This pivot is 
located in an adjustable frame FP hav 
ing a long handle extending upward 
at H. The operator holds the frame 
in position with one hand by means of 
the handle H while he presses down 
ward with the other hand the 


on 


———_———5 








Fig. 1. The Loosening Rake 
handle h. The frame FR rests on two 
little wheels r which may rolled 
at will along the rail s screwed to the 
bottom part of the spinning or twister 
frame. 


be 


The purposes of the press wheel 
are to make certain that all empty 
bobbins are down to their lowest posi- 
tions on the spindles before placing 
the frame in operation, and to save 
time. The sometimes 


wooden bars 
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used to press down a row of spindles 
are not very satisfactory, because the 


and 


holes in the bobbins differ in size 
hence some ot the bobbins rest higher 
the lhe 
effect of the bar is to split the tightest 


spindles and not to tighten the loosest. 


1 


on spindles than others. 


The press wheel 


The 


wheel at the right in 


is illustrated in 
section of the 
this illustration 
shows the handle /: which constitutes 
also the the wheel R. The 
operator seizes this handle with both 
hands and forces the wheel 

the tops of the bobbins as he moves 
along the front of the frame. Only 
two bobbins H are under the pressure 
ot the wheel at one time, as may 
seen in the full view of the press 
wheel at the left of the diagram; the 
diameter of the wheel is chosen with 
this idea in mind. This device is said 
to reduce the time required for the 
pressing of bobbins from 60 
seconds (by hand) to six seconds. 


Fig 2. CrOss 


axle of 


down on 


be 


250 


New Latch Needle 


Brazed Rivet Claimed to Elimi- 
nate Loosening 
A latch needle having the rivet 


brazed to the cheeks has been devel 
oped and placed on the market by the 
Granite State Needle Co., Laconia, 
N. H. The brazing compound con 
tains 9% silver, and is claimed to hold 
the rivet securely without any danger 
of its loosening. Not only does the 
elimination of loosening lengthen the 
life of the needle, but it eliminates 
one cause of roughness, which is detri 
mental to the knitting process and to 
the yarn. Wear on the latch at the 
rivet hole is light, as there is no thread 
on the rivet. 

The new needle will be exhibited 
for the first time at the Philadelphia 
Knitting Arts Exposition in April. 
The brazing idea is adaptable to all 





Fig. 2. The Press Wheel 


latch nee dles, and 
will 
State 


needles ot this t 
soon be made bv the (Ciranite 


Needle ( “0. 


knitting machines. 


for all lat 
\ special macl 

has been developed by the manutactut 
ers for the brazing work. The needles 
are finished in the usual manner. Suc 
cessful tests have been conducted 
the operation ot the needle in several 


representative mills. 
RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


1,061,724. ay 
Henderson, Dracut and A. I. Hendet 


Boppin-stripper trap. 


son, Malden, Mass. Assigned to Auto- 
matic Bobbin Cleaner Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Carp clothing. 1,660,492. J., W. and H. 
Platt, Roubaix, France. 


DRAWING mechanism. 1,660,550. A. F. 
Fyans, Fall River, Mass. Assigned to 
Fyans Research Co., Fall River, Mass. 

DrytnG Machine. 1,660,312. T. Allsop 
and H. H. Wigglesworth, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Assigned to Philadelphia Drying 
Machinery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dyetinc Machine. 1,661,059. | ee 2 


Thompson, Trenton, N. J. Assigned 


to Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., 
Groveville, N. J. 
DyeEING process. 1,661,606. A. Escaich 
and J. P. Worms, Paris, France 
Faspric and making it, Laminated. 1,661,- 


880. D. deGonez and A. S. Jones, No 
Adams, Mass. Assigned to Arnold 
Print Works, No. Adams, Mass. 
Finer treating machines, Grid bar 
1,661,518. M. Wehli, 
land. 
Frprous material, 


for. 


Basel, Switzer- 


Apparatus for clean- 


ing. 1,662,030. T. C. Hazard, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Assigned to the Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
Nua. 

KNITTING machine. 1,661,085. N. J. 
Perry, Nashville, Tenn. Assigned to 


May Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 
KNITTING machine. 1,661,055. I. Spring- 


thorpe, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to 


Continental Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

KNITTING machine. 1,661,653. H. 
Evans, Milwaukee, Wis. Assigned to 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

KNITTING machine, Yarn Plating ten- 
sioning means for. 1,662,046. J. Mair, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to Hemp- 
hill Co., Central Falls, R. I. 
LABELING machine. 1,660,467. E. J. 
\nderson, Worcester, Mass. 
Loom. 1,661,339-40. J. Northrop, Hope- 


dale, Mass. Assigned to Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 


Loom,  Filling-replenishing. 1,662,000. 
H. A. Davis, Hopedale, Mass. As- 
signed to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Looms, Shuttle-box motion for.  1,660,- 
985. <A. Barbier, Lyon, France. 


Loom, Weft replenishing. 1,661,328. C. 
H. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Detector mechanism for. 1,661,- 
337. J. Northrop, Hopedale, Mass. 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Looms, Shuttle-box 


tension-controlling 
mechanism for. 


1,661,338. J. Nor- 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Osiery Quality 
Begins With the Ya 


The lustre and sheerness which you 
prize in vour finer grades of cotton 
hosiery are entirely dependent upon 
the yarns that go into them. 


That you may be absolutely sure of 
obtaining these qualities in all of your 
merchandise, we have perfected all 
mercerizing and spinning processes 
to the point where the same unusual 
fineness, strength and evenness is pro- 
duced each time. 


No matter what count ordered, you 


may be absolutely sure that in every 


2 > Sales epresentatives 
case the yarns will meet in every detail tei ar 
the uses to which they will be put! ere 


G. M. Hamitton, 
1263 Pratt Ave., Chicago, 
Ec. L. Hicxs 
> > —_ > : 2c ¢ r¢ re 9°04 Washington St., Reading, P 
Prompt deliveries ... always! a 

. Davin WHITEHURST, 

’arkway, High Point, 
x: oo. 2 
imes Bldg., 


AMERICAN YARN 5 
& PROCESSING CO. 


\lount Holly North Carolina 
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Test for Fastness to Perspira- 
tion 
Technical Editor : 

We have received claims on linings 
made from the enclosed sample of organ- 
zine dyed 14/16 gall, fast lining dye, duc 
to the fact that color bleeds off when 
subjected to perspiration. Is this shade 
as fast to perspiration as it should be? 
Enclosed is a sample showing the extent 
of bleeding when immersed cold over 
night in a solution we are sending you 
particulars of. The sample was dried 
in the atmosphere. Is this a_ reliable 
method of testing the fastness to perspira- 
tion? If not, could you send us a better 
formula and method of test? (6398 ) 

lhe test submitted which was used 
to show the fastness of dye to per- 
spiration is not all that could be de- 
sired. Up to date there has been no 
standard method adopted tor perspira- 
tion tests. Probably the best work that 
has been done on this subject is by 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. We 
from their method as follows: 


quote 


\mounts of the reagents used are 
for the anhydrous salts except where 
U. S. P. is specified or the proper al- 
lowance made for hydrated products. 
Glass tubes used are about 15 x 150 
mm., closed at one end, and are listed 
in Eimer & Amend’s catalog as No. 


We 


= 208-2. 
/ 


use two solutions, one 
acid and the other alkaline. 
First 
10 gm. sodium chloride 
r em. U. S.-P: lactic acid 
I gm. monosodium = ortho — phos- 


phate, per liter of solution 
Second 
10 gm. sodium chloride 
4 gm. ammonium carbonate, U. S. 
Pp. 
1 gm. disodium ortho — phosphate, 
per liter of solution 
We do this because we believe that 
perspiration first 


becomes 


secreted is 


alkaline 


when 
but 
through decomposition. 
We take a piece of 


always acid, 
cloth to be 
.2 in. wide and 
varying in length, but being about 4 
in. long when testing ordinary 8-oz. 
cloth. Superimposed on this we put a 
piece of undyed union cloth. This has 


tested, in shape always 


a cotton warp and a worsted filling. 
Qn the union cloth sew a. silk 
stripe. The length of cloth used 
should be such that when rolled it will 
just fill the tube. The tubes used hold 
thout 2 of dry 


we 


; cloth, which 
vhen wet with the testing solution and 


om. 


ready to begin drving, weighs about 
S gm. The two pieces of cloth, dyed 
ind undyed, are thoroughly wet in the 
test rolled into 
ind placed in a glass tube closed at 
Both tubes, one contain- 
ng the cloth wet with the 


solutions, a loose roll, 


the bottom. 
acid solu- 
tion, the other containing the cloth wet 


vith the alkaline solution, are then 
laced in glass desiccators. The des- 
ecators are about 4 in. in diameter. 
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In the bottom we place about 300 ce. 


of a 70% sulphuric acid solution for 


testing at room temperature, and a 


35% sulphuric solution for testing at 
98° F. 
Phe work indicates 


that the room temperature will be as 


we have done 


satisfactory as the more difficultly 
maintained 98° F. We = find under 
these conditions that it takes practi- 


cally 48 hrs. for the cloth to dry. 
When the cloth is placed in the 
tubes, the tubes stand on end, and one 
third of the roll extends beyond the 
end of the tube, the other two-thirds 
of the roll 


being protected = from 
evaporation. Samples atter drying 
should not be rinsed. Tubes should 
be filled by the roll but not tightly 


lf heavier or lighter material is 
tested, the dved cloth should be made 
larger or smaller so as to just fill the 
tubes. 

fhe idea of this arrangement is to 
give the dyestuff an opportunity to 
show if it will bleed into white mat 
rial placed next to it, 
when 


such as might 
occur garments are worn. — It 
also shows whether the dyestutf will 
migrate from one part of the cloth to 
another. It 
stituent in the dye combination will 
move toward the dry end. It 
shows the effect of the concentrating 
and drying salt solution in the cloth; 
all of which things, we believe, 


also shows if one con 


also 


take 
place when perspiration stains are ob- 
served in wear. 

It is not always safe to test dye- 
stuffs singly, as we have found cases 
wherein individual colors stand per- 
spiration well, but when used in com 
bination with other dyestuffs prove to 
be unsatisfactory. 

The reason for the use of desiccators 
is to dry the samples in 48 hrs., re- 
the surrounding 
The desiccators described will 
not dry more than one tube or roll in 
48 hrs., as the surface of the acid be- 
comes too dilute to function, and we 
recommend that 


cator be used. 


gardless of atmos- 


phere. 


one tube to a desic- 
Commercial acid 
oil of vitriol is good enough to work 


me 
O3% 


tests. 
fhe intention in using this test is 


well for these 


to dry the samples so that they will 


48 | 


not wet in hrs If 
peculiarities of weave, yarn, or fabric 


be sensibly 


cause drying more or less quickly than 


in the specified time, the strength of 
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the desiccator acid should be adjusted 
to dry in the time intended 

This test, of 
lengthy 


course, 1s a very 


one and really 
out, 


approaches 


requires a 


chemist to but 


carry it we be 
that it 


perspiration 


lieve closer to 


actual conditions than 


any of the other tests that have been 


devised. 


* 
Narrow Fabrice for Upholstering 
Automobiles 


Pechnical Editor 


\\ C Aare 


1 


enclosing a small clipping of a 


vw of weaving which has been brought 
but must 
that we are not in a position to mak 
We believe 


constructed with the use of a 
wires. If 


to our. consideration, 


contess 
this 


tabric way 


it IS Ih Seomnie 


system ot 
give us an idea of 


vou Cal 


the method in which this weaving is ac 
complished, and the type of loom = on 
which it is made, we would very much 
appreciate it (6392) 

\ narrow foods manutacturel 


states that the fabric was woven on a 


narrow tapestry loom with a system 
of wires. He says that he has been 
working on this same problem since 
the first of the year, using a drop 
shuttle loom and trying to build up 
the pile with a coarse extra filling, 
two picks in a shed, held on one side 


\fter 
by the wire the extra filling is pulled 
out. 


by paSsing over a wire passing 
He reports that success has been 
only mediocre. 

On the other hand, another narrow 
fabric expert reports as follows: 
Upon analyzing the sample submitted, 
[ find it to be a plain one up and one 
down weave, having one light thread 
alternating 
threads. In 
thread of 


with two or more heavy 

the thin part it is 
wool mocking two threads 
the 
The folding line is composed of eight 


one 


of wool ot about 


same weight. 
threads of cotton weaving three up and 
one down, mocking each other; while 


the thick part or body is one thread of 















January 26, 1928 
TEXTILE WORLD: 
Gentlemen.Thank you very 


much for your letter of January 
25th. It contains precisely the in- 
formation which we requested. 
Very truly yours. 
LIBERMAN MFG. CO. 


(Signed) 


HPL:RB 


H. P. Liberman, 
Secretary. 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
WORLD Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible In the case of 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. In this way answers can be given which will 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 


tion, a charge covering the cost 
any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or 


may 


voicing 


be made, 


criticism will be 


of which the inquirer will be advised before 


signed by the correspondent's 


name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 
inquiries should be sent 
Boston, Mass. 


For prompt service, technical 
TEXTILE WORLD, 6€5 Franklin St., 


directly to the Technical Editor, 
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Weaving Particulars for Narrow Fabric 
wool mocking four threads of wool 
of about the same weight, which 


arrangement produces the ridge etfect. 
On the extreme edge of the t] 
threads ot 


ick part 


ol body are tour cotton 


three up and one down and 
1} 


weaving 


mocking each other is tabric re 


quires only an ordinary loom, with 


four harnesses, two of them weaving 


and 
them weaving three up and one down, 


using no wires in 


one up and one down, two of 


WeavViIne 


I trust this explanation will be 
sufficiently explicit, but [attach 
harness and cam draft, which shows 
the entire thread arrangement 

* * 
Resin as a Finishing Material 
Technical Editor 

We would like to know 1 resin is 
ever used in its pure state as a filler of 
waterproofing agent. We wish to work 
this resin with some chemical that will 


keep the resin soft and plastic until after 
it is worked or calendered into the cloth. 
\fter this process is completed the resin 


should be so plastic that it will not shat 
ter or break in the normal folding or 
bending of the cloth \! information 
on this line that you can us will be 
appreciated (9397 ) 
We do not believe that resin used 
to any extent in the pure state as a 
filler or waterproofing agent tor te 
tile materials. Now and then it is used 
as an adjunct to finishine or dressing 
preparations, and in such a case it 1s 
sometimes used for dressings for 
shirtings. For such work it used 
in conjunction with wheat starch, 


potato starch, various softeners, min- 
eral fillers such as clay, ete Che 
resin is used either as a soda resin 
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Mercerizing Plant Spinning Mills 
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Specialization in mercerized 
yarn for the Knitter has re- 
sulted in consistent quality, 
uniformity and Knitting 
economy---The Knitter who 
has used Standard Mercer- 
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oap or size, or as an ammoniacal 
resin size. 

For preparing a soda resin size you 
lissolve 13 Ibs. of powdered caustic 
da in 6 gals. of boiling water in a 
steam jacketed pan or kettle, and 
iterwards add gradually 100 Ibs. of 
tine powdered resin, keeping the mix- 
ture well agitated until thoroughly 
saponified. For preparing the am- 
jonical resin size add gradually, with 
mstant stirring, 100 lbs. of powdered 
esin to 20 gals. of water in which 
2'> gals. ot strong ammonia has been 
xed, 

In general, the resins comprise a 
wide range of materials which, with 
the exception of resin and shellac, are 

irely employed in the more common 
textile finishing processes. In the 
majority of sizing and finishing prep- 
irations used in textile finishes, the 
resins are almost always used in com- 
hination with other sizing materials, 
such as starches, gums, softeners, 
loading and filling materials, and as 
these are made up as aqueous solu- 
tions only those resins which can be 
carried into such an aqueous solution 
by virtue of their solubility in alka- 
lies, can be considered for such use. 
In such combinations the tendency of 
the rosin constituent is to produce a 
high gloss and hard finish. 

Owing to their brittle nature, the 
use of the true resins in large 
amounts is likely to cause a cracking 
of the finish with any appreciable 
amount of flexing or abrasion of the 
finished product. Resin films in them- 
selves have a tendency to break up 
and dust out. It is possible, however, 
to overcome this difficulty to a large 
extent by incorporating suitable soft- 
eners in the finishing formula. 

Rosin and shellac are probably the 
most promising of the resins for fin- 
ishing or sizing purposes. It is 
claimed by some that rosin has a 
chemical action on cellulose. Although 
this is somewhat obscure, it is be- 
lieved that under the action of oxy- 
ven, rosin forms a substance having 
the nature of peroxide, which in turn 
icts upon cellulose, forming an oxy- 
cellulose. This material, of course, 
vreatly weakens the cotton fiber. This 
action is probably accelerated when 
the rosin is in the form of a thin film 
exposed to the action of sunlight, 

oisture, and heat. It is also likely 
that thin rosin films in themselves 
suffer a gradual breakdown, becoming 
more friable and brittle. Shellac has 
very similar properties to rosin, as 
ir-as its use for finishing materials 

concerned, except that it would 
probably produce a less brittle film 
lian rosin. What has been said in re- 
gard to rosin in a general way ap- 

es to shellac. 


* * * 


Different Shades of Hosiery 
from Same Batch 
Technical Editor : 

\Ve are mailing you a pair of 7-strand 
S stockings. In comparing these you 
will note that each stocking is evenly 
lved, and also that they are different 
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shades. Both came out of the same sack 
in the same dyebath. They were dyed in 
a 100-lb. rotary machine, starting the 
goods at 120° temperature, brought to a 


‘boil in 15 min., salt added in 20 min. 


These goods were degummed with 10% 
pure olive flake soap. If you can give 
us any information as to how to dye silk 
hosiery to get better results, it will be 
greatly appreciated. (6396) 

There are several possible causes 
for the results complained of. First, 
overloading the degumming or dyeing 
machine. Try cutting down the load 
Second, uneven removal of the sericin 
or silk gum. Try increasing the 
amount of soap or add 1° of silicate 
of soda. Third, the use of different 
silks. Fourth, uneven removal of the 
silk conditioning oil in the degumming 
bath. After the silk fiber has been 
conditioned, oil is more or less set in 
the silk, which may have been exposed 
to sunlight or placed near steam 
pipes. When degummed by ordinary 
processes, this silk does not clear up 
to a white color, but retains a creamy 
to yellow hue. Naturally, this silk 
will not dye up the same tone as one 
which degums white. 


* * 


Knitting Machine for Mitten 
Technical Editor : 

In TextTItE Wortp of Mar. 3, 1928, in 
the Question and Answer Department, we 
note with interest inquiry No. 6360, in 
regard to a knitting machine for making 
a certain woolen mitten. 

The Dubied Machinery Co. builds the 
largest range of flat knitting machines 
and has the largest factories of this kind 
in the world, and we can undoubtedly 
supply just what the inquirer is looking 
for in a machine to make mittens. 

E. O. SPprInnier, 
Dubied Machinery Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
xk * x 


Loss in Weighting Cotton Goods 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending a sample of drill in the 
gray as received from our customer who 
forwarded a quantity of 20,000 yds. But 
in order to make a trial we used only 
3,000 yds. with the following results: 


The customer wants the material 
weighted 25%, which in other words 


would be the equivalent of delivering a 
piece of 10-0z. finished goods. In the 
gray goods, 3,000 yds. of 8-o0z. goods 
weigh 1500 Ibs., and in order to produce 
the weight we made a mixture of 

400 Ibs. dextrine 

200 Ibs. thin-boiling starch 75% fluidity 
220 Ibs. hide glue 





820 Ibs. total 

This 820 Ibs. added to the gray weight 
of 1500 Ibs. should have given us a fin- 
ished weight of approximately 2320 Ibs., 
but even though all the material was used 
when same was completed, we had a 
weight of 9 oz. per yard, or a total weight 
of approximately 1700 Ibs. 

Inasmuch as all the above material 
was used, we are naturally wondering 
what has become of the difference of 
620 Ibs. It would seem from the above 
that even though all the material is used, 
which in the above case represents over 
50% of gray weight of cloth, yet on the 
finished weight we only added approxi- 
mately 12%. What has become of the 
difference ? (6402) 

It is very evident that the loss from 
the weight of the gray goods, plus the 
total solids in the mixing used, is 
chiefly due to the hygroscopic qualities 
of the various materials. There would 


be also a certain percentage of the 
starch mixing left which could not be 
picked up on account of the low point 
in the starching machine. It is a dit 
ficult matter to add weight to cotton 
piece goods without resorting to the 
use of chemicals and heavy filling in 
eredients, such as minerals. 
RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
(Continued from page 45) 
throp, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned to 
Drape r Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
Looms, Warp stop motion for. 1,662,033. 
Ps Northrop, Hopedale, Mass. \s- 


signed to 


Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 
MACHINE and = process for knitting 
plaited fabric. 1,661,427. W. L. 


Houseman, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned 
to Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

MacHINE for cleaning cotton, cotton 
waste, and like fibrous materials.  1,- 
661,089. F. Quinn, Elton, Bury, Eng- 
land. 

MACHINE for cutting textile fabrics. 
1,661,765. J. Leiper, New York Mills, 
N. Y. Assigned to New York Mills 
Corp., New York Mills, N. Y. 

MacHINE, Rectilinear combing. 1,660,- 
500. J. Weinbrenner, Thann, France. 

METALLIZING process. 1,661,517, J. Von 
Bosse, Leipzig, Germany. 

Picker stock. 1,661,470. E. L. Fox, Jr., 
Jeffersonville, Pa. 

Pitt fabric. 1,661,018. J. P. 
Noble, Pa. 

PRINTING rugs, Method and apparatus 

for. 1,660,357. G. Prifold, Somerville, 
N. J. 

SCUTCHING machine. 1,661,316. J. Van 
Steenkiste and J. Van Maecke, Wevel- 
ghem, Belgium. 


Stroud, 


SHUTTLE. 1,661,308. M. H. Rubin, 
New York, N. Y. 
SHUTTLE. 1,662,017. W. A. Tebo, 


Anthony, R. I. Assigned to Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

SPINDLE for textile spinning apparatus 
and driving it. 1,661,262. F. Newton, 
Derby, England. Assigned to Celanese 
Corp. of America, Delaware. 

SPINNING and twisting machine, Actuat- 
ing mechanism for. 1,661,146. J. J. 
Keyser, Aarau, Switzerland. 

SPINDLE frame, Flyer. 1,661,061. — S. 
Walker, Lille, France. 

TEXTILE fabric. 1,661,142. Clarence Lip- 
per, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lipper Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Pa. 

THREAD guide and spinning-ring holder. 
1,660,462. C. D. White, 
Conn. 

THREAD winding machines, Tensioning 
device for. 1,662,003. W. J. Eldridge, 
Lenoir, Tenn. Assigned to The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

Winper._ ‘1,661,817. H. D. Colman, 
Rockford, Il. Assigned to Edgar S. 
Nethercut, Evanston, III. 

Winpers for artificial — silk, 
mechanism for. 1,661,990. 
Paris, France. 

WINDING machines, Cop 
1,661,066. E. A. DeWolf, Cranston, 
R. I. Assigned to Universal Winding 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


\ssigned to 
Philadelphia, 


Norwich, 


Driving 
H. Benit, 


holder for. 


St. Johns Silk Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., Canada, is reported incorporated 
to manufacture, treat and deal in silk, 
cotton, wool worsted, linen and other 
fibrous substances, with capital stock of 
5,000 shares no par value. 
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On Mohair Breeding 


Kemp Fibers in Mohair May Be 
Eliminated by Selection 

It should be possible to improve 

greatly the quality of mohair grown 

in the United States through sys 

tematic breeding work, according to 


Dr. J. 1. Hardy, animal husbandman 
of the United States Department o 
\griculture. 


Much of the mohair as 
it is now produced contains unde 
sirable fibers known as kemp.  Be- 
cause these fibers are short and coarse 
and take the dye poorly, their pres 
ence in any quantity means a reduc 
tion in the quality of the mohair. In 
addition to this it is not possible to 
remove these undesirable fibers com 
pletely from the good mohair. 

Investigations made by Doctor 
Hardy have resulted in some valuable 
information for breeders and users 
of mohair. The results of the study 
form the basis for Technical Bulletin 
No. 5-1, “Studies of the Occurrence 
and Elimination ot 
Mohair Fleeces,” 
United States 
culture. 

Most which wool, 


hair, or fur, have two coats—an outer 


—s 
] Kemp Fibers in 
just issued by the 
Department of Agri- 
animals grow 
or so-called protective covering and 
an under coat which provides warmth. 
The development of these two coats 
varies with the climate in which the 
animals live and it has also been 
modified greatly under conditions of 
domestication where protection has 
been provided and special attention 
has been given to their breeding. The 
wild goat has these two kinds of hair. 
The outer coat of coarse hairs con- 
stitutes the great bulk of covering on 
these animals. These hairs have a 
close resemblance to the kempy and 
coarse fibers of fleece from unim- 
proved Careful selection 
and breeding to improve the fleece of 
Angora goats have already resulted in 
a considerable reduction of 
fibers. 


Angoras. 


kempy 


Of 47 commercial mohair samples 
examined, of which 35 represented 
principal sorts, 3 showed entire free- 
dom from kemp. Two of these sam- 
ples contained fine underfibers, which 
were objectionable from the stand- 
point of uniformity. Of 27 samples 
from improved Angora goats 6 were 
free from kemp. Two of these sam- 
ples, however, had many fibers which 
were objectionable because of their 
close resemblance to kemp. 

Judging from the quality of the 
mohair samples from the improved 
Angoras, says Doctor Hardy, it 
should be possible through selection 
and breeding to develop flocks of 
Angoras whose fleeces are entirely 
free from kemp and in this manner 
greatly improve the quality of mohair 
grown in the United States. 


Trent River Textiles, Ltd., Trenton, 
Ont., Canada, which passed into receiver- 
ship some time ago, will probably be re- 
organized and building operations on the 
plant resumed. 
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As knit on Fidelity’s Multi- 
Design Machine, 72 colors 
vertical are possible in 
men’s true-rib half hose. . 
. . Better retail merchants 
are asking for Multi-Design 
patterms........... metter 
manufacturers have them. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO. 


3908-18 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia 
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UNIVERSAL 
RIBBER 





Illustrating one of 
the new 1928 
Maulti- Design halt 
hose patterns with 
the tailored toot. 
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and Additions 
“Wellman Cotton Mills Co., Athens, 


\la., which ts building an addition to its 
knitting plant, has recently let contract 

the Athens Lumber Co. for 25 addi- 
tional houses to be erected on a_ tract 
if land purchased from M. L. Ingram. 


New Construction 


*Strowd-Holcombe Cottan Mill, Inc., 
‘irmingham, Ala., has awarded a general 
contract to T. C. Thompson & Bros., 
Charlotte, N. C., for a two-story addi- 
tion, 100 x 300 ft., brick and steel type, 
reported to cost in excess of $100,000. 
Kobert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
irchitects and engineers. 


are 


“Caroline Mills, Inc., Carrollton, Ga., 
a new yarn mill recently reported or- 
vanized, has completed its first unit of 
4,000 spindles and is now ready for op- 
eration. Machinery purchased = and 
shipped from the East is in place and 
sufficient labor is on hand with which to 
start production. The mills are elec- 
trically equipped, receiving power from 
the Georgia Power Co. Direct motor 
drives are installed on the greater part 
of the machines. The capital stock is 
owned entirely by local business men. 
Officers and directors of the mill are as 
follows: Judge C. E. Roop, chairman 
of the board of directors; B. F. Boykin, 
president; L. J. Brack, vice president; 
G. C. Cook, treasurer; P. L. Shaefer, 
secretary and general manager, and J. A. 
Mandeville, Leon Hood, C. A. Brock, 
C. T. Highie, E. T. Steed, H. P. Wor- 
thy and §S. C. Boykin, directors. The 
Mills, Inc., which at full ca- 
pacity, will employ 100 operatives, will 
operate on both a day and a night shift, 
it is stated. 


Caroline 


Greylock Mills, North Adams, Mass., 
have purchased the abandoned Greylock 
building and grounds f the 
city for future development. 


schoe | trom 


Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, N.C. A 
charter for this company 
plied for by S. P. and R. L. 
Stowe of Belmont. Capitalization will 
he $750,000 and a 5,500-spindle plant for 
the manufacture of medium 
thread yarns will be built as 
weather conditions permit. 


has been ap- 
Stowe 


coarse 


soon as 


“Patterson Upholstery Fabric Mill, 
Hickory, N. C., is reported to be the 
name of the mill which Francis F. Pat- 
terson is establishing at Hickory. A site 

being selected for this plant and new 
machinery will be installed. Date on 

hich operation is expected to begin has 

t vet been announced. 


Wissahickon Plush Mills, Philadel- 
1a, Pa. This concern, manufactur- 
rs of cotton plushes, plain and jacquard, 
lanayunk, has plans under considera- 
n for the establishment of a southern 
inch plant at Greenville, N. C. They 
ite it is possible they will build their 
w plant on ground adjoining that oc- 
imped by the Greenville Cotton Mills, 
According to present plans the 
mill will start with an equipment 
ipproximately 16 looms which a short 
e later will be increased to 20. Plans 


Indicates previous mention cf project 


for the mill are being drawn and it is 
expected that the new branch plant will 
be in operation by the latter part of this 
summer. It is reported that Greenville 
interests have subscribed to a portion of 
the stock of the project. Jacquard and 
theatrical plushes will continue to be 
manufactured in their Philadelphia plant, 
which has been running night and day 
during the last 4 years, while they plan 
to manufacture furniture and plain 
plushes in their southern branch. Ar 
thur Johnston is president, Thos. Boone, 
treasurer and Jas. Maselhaney, superin 
tendent of the firm. 


Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
has filed plans for a two-story store and 
tenement building at Power Rd. and Min- 
eral Spring Ave., to cost about $9,000, 
for which general contract has been let 


to L. Vallevona, Providence, R. 1. 


*Clinton (S. C.) Cotton Mills have 
installed 3,000 of the 11,000. spindles 
which they plan to add to their plant. In 
the spring an additional building will be 
erected to accommodate the other &,000 
spindles. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Arkansas Textile Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., has been purchased by the Pine 
Bluff Cotton Mill Co., recently incor 


porated by directors of the textile mill 
to buy the property $98,000. No 


The property 


tor 
other bids were received. 
was sold under a suit to foreclose on a 
$100,000 mortgage held by the directors 
of the Arkansas Textile Co. The Pine 
Bluff Cotton Mills Co. is capitalized at 
$75,000 and will soon put the plant in 
operation. 


Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Killingly, 
Conn., will meet on March 22 to con- 
sider changes in the capital structure to 
increase the preferred stock to $1,000,000 
and the no par value common stock to 
13,334 shares. The number of directors 
will be changed from 5 to 7. 


Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Co. has re 
sumed operating 55 hours per week, on 
both day and night shifts. 


L. H. Gilmer Co. of Louisiana, 
Shreveport, La. The capital stock of this 
company is reported to have been in- 
creased from $275,000 to $295,000. 

Barmer Narrow Fabric Co., Goss- 
ville, N. H., is on a full production basis 
with maximum working 
pects to continue on 
some weeks to come. 


Hudson Plush Co., West New York, 
N. J., has been chartered under State 
laws to take over and operate company 
of same name, with local mill at Hudson 
Ave. and 18th St. New organization is 
headed by Peter C. Kremers, William 
Harn and Walter F. Fitzgerald. 

Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., is 
maintaining near capacity schedules with 
overtime operations in some departments. 

Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass., has 
transferred all its holdings to the Ren- 
frew Investment Co., composed of the 
directors of the former company, now in 
liquidation, The deeds cover three par- 
cels of property, including the mill, office 
and other buildings and water rights in 
the Hoosac river. 

Arkwright Mills, [all River, Mass., 
resumed operations March 19 


force, and ex- 
this schedule for 


*Granite Mills, Fall River, Mass.., 


stockholders will meet this week to con 


sider the suggestion of the directors that 
the No. 1 mill of this company be sold 
Considerable machinery in this mill, 
which is rather isolated from the rest ot 
the property, has already been dismantled 
The No. 1 mill contains 40,000 spindles 
Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., ts 
operating on a 4-day schedule and is said 
to be planning to increase its output in 


the near future. 

Methuen (Mass.) Cotton Mill. 
Agreement for sale of this mill to 
Thomas Dow, Albert J. Richardson, 
Ernest D. Richardson and Bernard 
Gordon, Methuen, for ‘the purpose of 


subletting the plant to 
has been signed. 


La France Textile Industries, 
adelphia, Pa. Notice has been 
that Edmund T. Duval and 
Davis trading as the La France Textile 
Co., manufacturers of plushes, velours, 
etc., have elected to redeem all the first 
mortgage 6% gold bonds on the first day 
of May, 1928, which 
years ago The 
National Bank, New 
for sale $100,000 of first mortgage 
the La France Textile Indus 
tries, which are due Dec. 1, 1942 

*Twyford Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Officers of this new company, re 
cently formed in New York and which 
purchased the plant of the Stelle Mig 
Co. at Philadelphia, are as follows: M 
A. Twyford, president and treasurer; 
D. C. Moriarta, vice-president and John 
J. Leugers, vice-president of the Harri- 
man National Bank, secretary. Mr. 
Twyford has announced that no changes 
will be made in the plant, that operation 
will continue as usual. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa., is 
reported to have cut down its produc- 
tion by laying off a number of employes 
and stopping the operation of 500 of its 
1,500 looms. 


*Crompton (R. I.) Co. will manufac- 
ture only extra-wide all-cotton corduroy 
cloth in the weave shop which it has 
leased from the Kent Woolen Co., Cen- 
terville. This company recently  in- 
creased its capital stock of 24,900 shares 
of common stock ‘without par value by 
adding $384,000 preferred stock. 

Cherokee Spinning Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. Hal B. Mebane, who resigned 
several months ago as vice president and 
treasurer of the Republic Cotton Mills, 
Great Falls, S. C., has been elected presi 
dent of the Cherokee Spinning Co., hav- 
ing acquired a partnership in the com- 
pany. E. J. McMillan, vice president 
and general manager of the Standard 
Knitting Mills, Knoxville, will continue 
as a director of the Cherokee Spinning 


Co. 


| | WOOL : 


New Construction and Additions 

Germania Mills, Holyoke, Mass., 
which recently sustained a fire loss of 
$100,000, awarded a general con- 
tract to the Casper Ranger Construction 
Co., Holyoke, fora two-story brick mill 
addition, reported to cost about $45,000, 
with equipment. 


small concerns, 
Phil 
given 
Bernard 


were issued five 


Chatham 


York, is 


Phenix 
offering 
Oo% 


bonds ot 


have 


Springfield Blanket Co., Inc., Hol 
voke, Mass., 


some ot 


is reported to be replacing 
its old looms. 


A. D. Ellis Mills, Inc., Monsor 
Mass., are moving into their new $95,000 
addition which ts practically completed 
\ two-story, 100 x 40 ft. building and 
one-story, 80 x 50 ft. weave shed ¢ 
stitute this expansion. 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., 


brick 


is reported to be remodelling its 
building No. 8 for use as a car 
penter, paint and electrical shop This 
company recently gave its old carpenter 
shop, one of the first buildings erected 
by the company, to the town which wil! 
preserve the building as a landmark 


‘Oregon Worsted Co., Portland, Or 
The new $20,000 warehouse which this 
company is building will be two stories 


in height and will measure 75 x 75 it 
It will be completed within 60 days 


Fact and Gossip 


Roubaix Mills, Inc., Clinton, Mass., 
have resumed partial operation in thet 
weaving department 4-day shut 
down 


Hinsdale (Mass.) Woolen Mills an 


nounce that their carding, spinning an 


alter a 


picker departments are in operation and 
were not. shut incorrectly re 
ported in the columns recently 

Mayo Woolen Mills Co., 
Mass., 
ule with full working force and will hold 
to this basis for an indefinite period 


“Millbury (Mass.) Woolen Co., a 
new company which took over the Cor 
dis Mill last vear, is now in operation 


Beaver Mills and Norad Mills, Inc., 
North Adams, Mass. A 
agreement been 
pute over 
property of 


down as 


Millbury, 


are running on a capacity sched 


compromise 
the dis 


city. on 


reached in 
levied by the 
two mills. The out 
come represents a concession by both the 
city and the mills. 


Blackburn Worsted Co., Northboro, 
Mass., has put on a night shift. 


has 
taxes 


these 


Hadley Mills, South Hadley Falls, 
Mass., have been closed indefinitely and 
all employes laid off. 

Wales (Mass.) Woolen Mills. An 


auction sale in complete liquidation ot 
the mill building, machinery and equip- 
ment and dwellings of this 
manutacturers of men’s wear, dress goods 
and blankets, will be held on the prem 
April 3, ‘at 31a. m.; sale to be 
conducted under the auspices of Samuel 
T. Freeman & Co., Phila 
delphia and Boston. Real estate con- 
sists of main building 115 x 37 
and halt 
tachment, 


concern, 


ises, 
auctioneers, 


it.. four 


stories high, with frame at 


13 dwellings, etc. 

American Woolen Co., Webster, 
Mass., is reported to be moving its fir 
ishing machinery from Webster to a va 


cant building over the town line in 
Dudley 

Perryville Woolen Mills, Inc., Wel 
ster, Mass.. have resumed operations 


after a shut down. 

Ramshorn Mills, Inc., West Millbury, 
Mass., is reported organized to take over 
the Ramshorn Mills. Charles F. Day 1s 


president and treasurer of this company 


Worcester (Mass.) Woolen Mill Co., 
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Modern Machines and 
~ “Old-Fashioned’’ 
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Machinis {Ss So that duplicate members of “Reading” machines will be 


exactly alike in every dimension, a complete set is machined 
and surfaced at one time on this high-powered grinder. 


In the building of Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines 
every step in their evolution is carried out under the critical 
eyes and expert hands of our own veteran machine makers. 
@With the advantages of the most modern precision tools 
and testing devices, their workmanship approaches a perfec- 
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reputation for uninterrupted performance, quality produc- 
tion and a generation of service—a reputation not inherited 
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has returned to full-time operations after 

being inactive for several weeks. 
Albany (N. Y.) Felt Co. is reported 

running on overtime schedule in some de- 


partments due to increased business de- 
mands. 


*John McLaren Woolen Mills, Inc., 
Glenham, N. Y. This company, recently 
reported organized to operate the former 
Braeburn Woolen Co. plant at Glenham 
is reported to be in operation, 


Guerin Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, R. I. 
The River Mill of this company has re- 
sumed operation after a recent shut down 
due to running out of stock. 


KNIT 





New Construction and Additions 

Oak Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga., which 
took over the old plant of the Lullwater 
Mig. Co. this year, has practically com- 
pleted the installation of new machinery 
and is now in operation. The company 
expects to be running at full capacity 
within the next 30 days. Between 450 
and 500 operatives will be employed when 
the plant gets into full operation. 


*Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, 
la., have awarded contract for construc- 
tion of their one-story 120x170 ft. addi- 
tion to Arthur H. Newman & Co., local 
contractors. Work on this building will 
start at once and automatic knitting ma- 
chines will be installed upon completion. 


Claussner Hosiery Co., Paducah, Ky., 
has awarded a general contract to Jack 
Cole, Guthrie Bldg., Paducah, for a new 
mill addition to cost about $50,000, with 
equipment. Another award will be made 
for plumbing, heating, etc.. W. Bryan 
Rouse, Weille Bldg., Paducah, is 
architect. 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., is letting contracts for a 
new steam electric plant and for a five- 
story addition to its main mill. The 
new power house will be about 50x80 ft. 
and one story high. Two 500 H. P. 
boilers, operating at 300 Ibs. and 200 de- 
grees superheat, and a steam turbine, gen- 
erating 1175 KVA, will be installed. 
Electric power from the plant will be 
used to drive motors in the main mill of 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. Steam from 
the turbine will be used for process work. 
Boilers will be fired by automatic stokers. 
Coal will be handled mechanically from 

verhead bunkers by gravity. The first 
section of the five-story mill addition, to 
be built immediately, will contain about 
30,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Mees & 
Mees, Charlotte, N. C., are the engineers. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
Ore. Carl Jantzen of the Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills is reported to be in the 
ast buying machinery for the new plant 
vhich this company is building in Aus- 
tralia. This new concern will be known 
s the Jantzen Australia, Ltd., and is cap- 
talized at about $500,000, with 65,000 

ares of common and 35,000 preferred 
tock. The Portland firm is to receive 
5,000 shares for its rights as vendor of 
ade marks, patents and methods of do- 
¢ business. Irwin S. Adams, assistant 

John A. Zehntbauer, president of the 

intzen Knitting Mills, and J. R. Dodson, 
easurer of the company, spent some 
me in Australia organizing the Jantzen 
istralia, Ltd. 


Portland, 





“Indicates previous mention of project. 


Largman, Gray Co., Croydon, Pa., 
full fashioned silk hosiery, is now operat- 
ing a night shift. The firm has ad- 
ditional machinery contracted for to come 
in during the months of March, April, 
May and June at which time the night 
shift will be discontinued unless busi- 
ness in the meantime has increased to 
such an extent that a further production 
is needed than that obtained from the 
new machines. This information cor- 
rects an erroneous impression given in 
a previous item on the same subject. 

Curt Feig, Inc., Quakertown, Pa. 
This is the name of a new full-fashioned 
manufacturing concern being started by 
Curt Feig, formerly president of the Jun- 
ior Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of children’s hosiery. Machinery 
and equipment are being installed in the 
Chipman Knitting Mills plant at 6th and 
Juniper Sts., and Mr. Feig states that 
production will be started by the first of 
next month. Their initial equipment con- 
sists of 6 full-fashioned machines. 


Fedden Bros. Co., Inc., Shillington, 
Pa., is reported to be installing additional 
full-fashioned machinery. 


Fact and Gossip 
Woodbury Ga. 


Robert Robinson, formerly superintendent 
of the Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., is promoting the organization of a 
$100,000 hosiery mill at Woodbury. One- 
half of the stock is said to have been 
subscribed already by Woodbury citizens. 

*G. H. Tilton & Son Co., Laconia, 
N. H., according to an official announce- 
ment, is operating about 75% of its ma- 
chinery. One of this company’s mills is 
running 6 days and 5 nights and the 
other 5 days and nights. 


*Robert Bruce Knitwear Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. This concern, which 
secured a charter of incorporation last 
January, is now located at 240 E. Ash- 
mead St., where they are manufactur- 
ing knit goods of various kinds. 


It is reported that 


Pilgrim Knitting Mills, Boston, Mass. 
Frank P. Hurley, Medford, Mass., has 
been appointed receiver of the Pilgrim 
Knitting Mills on a bill in equity brought 
by A. W. Perry, Inc., real estate. 


Fitwell Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., | 


is operating near capacity in all depart- 
ments. The recent removal of the ma- 
chinery of the Fuld & Hatch Knitting 
Co., Albany, N. Y., to the Cohoes miil 
will enable a 100% increase in product. 

Olympian Knit Goods Co., New 
Hartford, N. Y., has sold its four-story 
brick plant property on Genesee St. to 
T. A. De Vall. The structure was for- 
merly used for manufacturing and ware- 
house purposes. 





Sauquoit (N. Y.) Knitting Co. is | 


operating on full time weekly schedules 
with an enlarged working force. 


Washington Hosiery Mills, Nashville, | 


Tenn., will open their own New York 
office at 336 Broadway about Apr. 1. 


a t 


| SILK | 


attain ceimniieail 


New Construction and Additions 
Paulton Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., is 


completing the removal of its plant to 
Berwick, Pa., and will soon begin pro 
duction under maximum schedule at new 
location. Machinery is being set up and 
working force engaged. 


*Mohawk Silk Corp., Utica, N. Y., 


| 
| 
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E. O. SPINDLER 
139 Franklin St., New York 
Sole Distributor of 


DAVID RICHTER 


German Full Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINES 





New Model 1928 Machine 
Built in any desired number of sections 


Combines all modern features, as shock ab- 
sorber, etc. 


In constant use by prominent mills in the United 
States for over thirty years 


“DUBIED” swiss 


FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 


For Knitted Outerwear, etc. 
Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as 
“The Best” 





Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Complete Supply and Service Department 
Machines on Demonstration 


Dusiep MAcHINERY ComMPpANY 
E. O. SPINDLER 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
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OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 
LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 


A Style for Every Use 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEFPSIE, N. Y. 





DOOD’ MOOOOMMMOOOMOMOOOOOOO® 


F 
OR rayon, silk and fine mercerized yarns. 
evenly and quickly. 


Winds every spool 
Write for circular No. 10. 
We also make rayon warpers and other special textile machinery. 


The Sipp Machine Co. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Rep.—Gibbons G. Slaughter 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Rigid traverse motion. 
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ecently reported incorporated, has leased 
6,400 sq. it ot floor space on Broad 
St., Utica, and is installing machinery. 
About 20 looms will be put into opera- 
tion. Charles G. Merlini, former presi- 
dent of the Utica Silk Co., is manager 
of the concern 

Amalgamated Silk Corp., East Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., is arranging an expansion 
and improvement program at local mill, 
including equipment installation for com- 
plete electrification of the plant. Motors, 
controls, conduits and other electric 
power apparatus will be installed. Con- 
tract has been made with Mauch Chunk 
Electric Light Co., for central station 
service. 

Clinton, S. C. A $100,000 broad silk 
mill will be erected within the next few 
months in Clinton by a new company 
headed by W. J. Hadfield and Sol Stutz 
of the Hazelton Heights Silk Corp., 
Hazelton, Pa. and the Newburgh 
(N. Y.) Silk Co. The proposition was 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
in conjunction with S. M. Edelstein & 
Co., engineers, Union, S. C. 

Berryville (Va.) Silk Mill, a new 
enterprise promoted by a concern which 
has mills in New Jersey and High Point, 
N. C., is reported to be under construc- 
tion. Four carloads of looms and auxil- 
lary machinery are said to have been 
shipped to Berryville and are being set 
up preparatory to the opening of a 
workmen's school for unskilled labor. 
A second plant will be built upon the 
completion of this unit. 


Fact and Gossip 
Keene (N. H.) Artistic Web Co. is 


operating on a capacity schedule with 
full working force, and expects to hold 
to this production for an 
period. 

Klotz Mfg. Co., Clifton, N. J. It is 
reported that this company has_ pur- 
chased a building at Reidsville, N. C., 
and will move its plant when alterations 
are completed. 

Dan-Mar Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., 
recently organized to operate a_ broad 
silk mill, capitalized at $100,000, will be 
represented by K. Wayne Thompson, 19 
Mill St., Paterson, one of the incorpo- 
rators. Other incorporators are Henry 
Lahnstein, 487 Thirteenth St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Sidney Nelson, 610 West 
I11th St., New York. 


Equity Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., is 
now operating 14 hours a day, the equity 
receivership imposed on this company 
having been lifted. 

J. N. Stearns & Co., Elmira, N. Y.. 
are running on a full capacity schedule 
at their local mill, with day and night 
working forces, and expect to hold to 
this basis for an indefinite period. The 
mill at Williamsport, Pa., is on a similar 
maximum production schedule, 
and night shifts. 


Saligold Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y 
Plant, machinery, fixtures, furniture and 
merchandise of this company will be 
sold at a receiver's sale on March 23 
Elk Mills (Md.) Fabrics Co. has made 
a bid tor this property. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada. Bruno 
Ruzicka, representing S. Trebitsch & 
Sons, — silk Vienna, Austria, 
who is at present in Toronto, made the 
announcement that his firm is planning 


indefinite 


with day 


weaver®rs, 


to establish a branch concern in this 
city Details of the project have not 
yet been announced 


* Indicates previous mention of pro 








DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 
Southbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co. 


is to erect a fireproof storage building 
which will adjoin the railroad and tak: 
the place of the former freight sheds. 

Pawtucket (R. I.) Dyeing & Bleach- 
ing Co. is reported to have taken out a 
permit for a two-story addition, 30 x 42 
it., to cost about $12,000, for which get 
eral contract recently was let to Henr 
M. Soule, Pawtucket. 

Glenlyon Dye Works, Saylesvilk 
Rk. I. are reported to be building ar 
addition, costing approximately $300,000 

“Hartsville (S. C.) Dyeing & Finish- 
ing Co. expects to have its plant at 
Hartsville in operation in September 
Dismantling of the present plant of th 
Easton (Pa.) Finishing Co., which will 
move to Hartsville, will commence earl) 
in April. Robert & Co., Inc., engineers 
ot Atlanta, Ga., 
struction. 


are in charge of con 


Fact and Gossip 


*Strengs Dye Works, Inc., Paterson 
N. J., have been formed under Stat: 
laws to take over and succeed to Strengs 
Piece Dye & Finishing Co., with mill at 
247 WW. Broadway. New company is 
capitalized at $120,000, and is headed by 
Jean Strengs and Arthur Levy. 


*Liberty Silk Dye Works, Philade! 
phia, Pa. This is a newly organized 
firm which is dyeing rayon for the trade, 
and is located in a portion of the build 
ing occupied by the Valkone Dye & 
Finishing Works, Inc., Howard & Ox- 
ford Sts. Wm. F. Bengel, proprietor of 
the new concern, was formerly connected 
with the Valkone organization. 

Wolff Dyeing & Finishing Co., Phil 
adelphia, Pa. This is the name of a 
new concern that has received a charter 
of incorporation, having a_ capital ot 
$40,000, to conduct a general dyeing and 
finishing business of silk, woolen and 
other fabrics. The firm is located at 
363 E. Price St., Germantown. W 
Clifford Moore is treasurer and among 
others interested are Gustav Rumpf, \W 
Frank Moore and Edward Axford. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 
United Felt Co., Chicago, Ill, has 


awarded a general contract to Eisen 
stein & Profhinsky, 160 North La Salk 
St., for a one-story and basement addi 
tion, 165 x 190 ft., at Thirty-eighth St 
and St. Louis Ave., to cost approx! 


mately $150,000, with equipment. I. > 
Stern, 35 South Dearborn St., is arch 
tect. 


Orange (Va.) Textile Mills, Inc., | 
a new company which will establish a 
plant at Orange. Stock to the amount 
of $44,000 has been subscribed by lox 
business men. William M. Black 
William A. Black & Sons Mills, Balt 
more, Md., who will be resident manag 
of the plant, is said to be in New F: 
land purchasing machinery. 

*Scottsville (Va.) Braid Corp. 
now in operation, although all the 
chinery has not yet been installed. 
company expects to be running day 
night shifts by April 1 
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Vlore Intensive Work Plan Remed 
to Get Hosiery Trade 


Buying of All Classes Delayed 
with Increasing Competition 
Among Distributors 


Hope enternal in the 
breasts of hosiery selling agents. This 
lope is strongest in the case of those 
who are making the most ardent et- 
forts to business. It is the 
general testimony among representa- 
tives of hosiery mills that they never 
knew a season when it required more 
close application to business to obtain 
moderate return their ef- 
It is going to cost the average 
iosiery selling house decidedly more 
ioney this season to distribute a prod- 
uct which it is supposed to represent 
ever been the before, 
proper representation and 
satisfactory distribution are secured. 
\ good many selling agents are send 


springs 


secure 


even a on 


orts 


than has case 


provided 


ng men on the road in larger num- 
bers and more frequently than they 
ever before. 
is due not only to the characte 


dreamed was necessary 


his 
t demand on fancy merchandise but 
ilso to the general postponement of 


perations on part of the buyer. 

Infants’ Hosiery Delayed 
\gents on infants’ hosiery bear tes- 
timony to the fact that buyers are de- 
ing, as usually, their purchases tor 


he season, but that it seems these 
lelays are unusually great and with 
little justification as at any time 


luring the last few seasons. It cot 
m or silk or rayon were on the de 
might be basis tor 
that it wait 


later before placing orders. But 


ine there some 


cument Wise to 


} 


Was 
of these commodities are more or 
ss stabilized 


t 


for the time being at 
and there is much more to war 


ut belief in their upward movement 


in in any further weakness; there 

re, it is not reasonable to believe the 
ver 1s Waiting because he expects 

ver prices. He is simply waiting 

ecause his trade is doing the same 
ng. The best element in the situa 

is the chain store business, but 


en here the development of compe- 
tion is beginning to show itself in an 


+ 


listakable way. Not only are buy- 


- of prominent chains deferring 
erations but they are demanding 


ls at a lower price in order to 
What the ultimate 
is going to be no one has the 


ierity to foretell; at the same time 


eet competition. 
sult 


future is regarded with more or 
apprehension because of its un- 
tainty. 


Fancy Half Hose Outlook 

n spite of the fact that there is 
less irregularity in the de- 
nd for fancy half hose, yet few are 
be found who are willing to admit 


page 


re or 


(Continued on 59) 


y tor Underwear Ills 





Withdrawal of All Lines Until June with 
Goods Made for Stock or a Shutdown 


HE problem of increasing volume 

of sales on heavy-weight under- 
wear continues to loom large in minds 
of local selling agents. They admit 
that in a good many types of heavy 
weight merchandise only a very small 
proportion of the season’s product has 
been sold. For instance, in wool un 
derwear the estimate has 
that not more than 20% of the aver 
age manufacturer’s product is undet 
order for the fall season. 


been made 


This is a 
smaller amount than a year ago and 
that period was regarded as sub-nor 
mal. The majority feel that before 
the vear is over a fair aggregate of 
business Whether 
this may be re 


may 


will be 


be expected. 
up to what 
garded as normal no one is willing to 
prophesy. All agree that the situation 
continuance 
buying all 


for its basis a 


hand-to-mouth 


has 


ol 

along the 
line and the question remains as it has 
long been apparent, What can be 


to meet and solve this problem? 


Must Adjust Production 


In spite of the fact that manufac 
turers have had it 
for a long 


thei 
hand-to 
mouth buying has come to stay and 
that they must adjust themselves ac 
cordingly, it is 
small 
ducers have made such adjustment o1 


dinned into 


ears time that 


surprising what a 
proportion of underwear pro 
they 


will acknowledge the tendency is per 


have arrived at a point where 


manent and not an ephemeral thing 
which may change any day. The fact 
is that a very large proportion o1 


underwear producers have still a de 
cided 
have their 


distance to travel betore the) 


house set in order to meet 


current conditions and the 
future 
umns more or less frequently that the 
manufacturer had 


carry stocks and assume the functions 


buying 
It has been said in these col 
determined not to 
which really belong to the jobber. It 
may be an open question, however, 
whether the manufacturer in pursuing 
the proper economic course in relation 
to his trade will not be compelled to 
stocks if he is 


to do so. 


carry financially able 
Two Possible Remedies 

Those who have given the under 
wear situation considerable study are 
convinced there may be a way out of 
the present chaotic condition. 
authorities advocate either one of two 
possible courses for 
which they declare will put them in a 
much position than 
that which they occupy today, both as 
regards distribution of their product 
and of margin of profit on the same. 
As a prelude to such possible im- 


These 


manufacturers 


more favorable 


provement the suggestion is made that 
for the good of the entire market and 
for the salvation of the manufacture 
the wisest course to pursue would be 
to withdraw all lines of heavy-weight 
underwear from the market and keep 
them out of the market until June at 
least. The procedure following upon 
such action might differ diffe: 
ent manufacturers. With those who 
have the financial ability it might be 


with 


feasible and perhaps more profitable 


to make up a reasonable 


amount ot 
merchandise basing probability of de 
mand upon past Chis 
might keep operation 
well up to June, 


experience 


machine in 


considering the ne 


cessitv of filling the orders already 


secured 


On the other hand, there 


1 
] 


LoOod Many 


would be a 


v}yt 
PLES Tit 


manuiacturers 


who 1 
t ] > hle ¢ Ce -] > t 

not be able to finance such operations 

and who theretore ‘be 


should 


would com 
lines be 


While 


untortunate in a sense it 


to close down 
withdrawn f1 
hi 


om the market 


this would be 
is believed that the final outcome 


When 


they are 


Wi vuld be 
buyers actually 


fairly Satistactory 


need goods 
going to pay the asking price for then 
quibble this 


may involve a much more satisfactory 


without any and price 


margin than any possible to secure at 
the present time, when buyers are not 


and are not 


he 


in need of merchandise 


interested goods at any price 


continued deferring oi operations 
until such time as merchandise is ab 


solutely needed makes necessity fos 


1 } 
uch speculatrot to possible 


I : , ' t 
remedies 


Delay in Purchasing General 


One otten heat ind sees the state 


jobber is not function 


ing and that until he is willing to act 


as a repository for merchandise which 


he should hold for trade he cannot 


expect to increase his business. But 


the jobber is not wholly to blame, be 
cause he is merely reflecting condi 
tions in the retail trade and in the 


held. Whuile it 
the jobber is not 


consuming is true that 
anticipating, 1t 1s 
equally true of the retailer and of the 


Not SO 


individual 


consumer. many years 


ago 
the ordinary would buy a 
spring overcoat when announcements 
made by the clothing 
with whom he deait that 
ready for inspection. It was true he 
did any for spring 
overcoats at the time but he knew he 
would eventually 
bought. This is not the case today. 
The average consumer waits until he 
is forced by climatic 
make a change in his wardrobe 


were retailer 


stocks were 
not have need 


have and so he 


conditions to 


The 


result is that 


the retailer does not 
antedate the season by displays of 
seasonable merchandise; he knows 


that he cannot force a consumer to 
take garments out ot and he 
therefore postpones his purchases until 


season 


it is absolutely necessary for him to 


make a display of needed 
tor current This action on the 
part oft the retailer has its decided 


influence on the jobber who finds that 


garments 
wear. 


his customer will not look at mer 
chandise until he has some _ positive 
assurance that the goods are going 


to be sold and that almost im 
mediately. Theretore he cannot 
anticipate with any assurance that 


he 1s pursuing the proper course and 


consequently the manufacturer has 
no basis for operation such as he 
formerly had. Can he improve his 


} 


own status by any such procedure as 


is suggested above 
No Further Price Changes 


Prices on heavv-weight ribbed un 


derwe 


remain unchanged since the 
last reduction. It is true buyers are not 
convinced thev have een the last 
oft recessions ithough thev have been 
emphatically told in one or two direc 
tions that unless there should be a 
practical collapse in the cotton mat 
ket no change will be made on these 
specitic lines for the rest of the sea 
Sol The most prominent feature of 
he market 1s the announcement. that 
certain. southern mills have with- 
drawn their first delivery prices. Of 
course no intimation is given as to 
the volume ot business done, but cet 
tain competitors are unkind enough 
to sav that large buvers who have not 
filled their requirements might find 
it possible to get these specihc mills 
to continue quoting at first delivery 
rates It is the exception where 
mills are well sold ahead, but in one 
instance at least it known that a 
manufacturer retusing to con 
det deliveries before June Need- 
less to say this is a decided excep- 
tion It not believed that any 
change is likely to oceur this side of 
mid-summet It the cotton market 
then should show a decided weakness 


there is no telling what would happen 
with reference to underwear prices, 
but if there should be thought to be 
any i 


prospects of 
that give some 
consideration to the possible remedies 
outlined herewith. 


further cuts, it is 


urged manufacturers 


Cuba Largest Foreign Outlet for 
American Hosiery in 1927 

Wasuincton, D. C.—In 1927, ac- 
cording to figures issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce, Cuba _pro- 
vided the largest outlet for American 
hosiery, leading 100 foreign countries 
in purchases of cotton as well as 
rayon hose during that period. 


Last year Cuba bought 841,006 


dozen pairs of American cotton hose, 
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Ribbers, Body Machines 
Hosiery Machines 

Fancy Top Machines 
Necktie Machines 


Circular Machines for 
every purpose 


We will be glad to fur- 


nish information of our 





complete line. 


Whether your interests be in silk, cotton, wool 
or rayon, Brinton machines will serve you best 
and most economically. Our complete line in- 
cludes many sizes and styles—machines adapted 
to solve any knitting problem you may have. 
For half a century, wise manufacturers have de- 
pended on Brinton machines. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue, Phila., Pa. 





Great Britain and the Continent South America 


Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 1814 
FOREIGN Buenos Ares, 
Australia Argentine Republic. 
AGENTS 


J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, China and Japan 
Melbourne Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking Road, 
Shanghai, China. 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


210,817 dozen pairs of rayon hosiery, 
and 49,925 dozen pairs of silk, or a 
total purchase of 1,101,748 dozen pairs 
for the year. 
New York Office Opened 
Richard Thomson, Jr., general man- 
ager of the Gloversville (N. Y.), 
Knitting Co., has announced that the 
company has opened a New York otf- 
fice at 274 Madison Ave., where sam- 
ple lines of the company’s knitted 
cloths and gloves will be carried. The 
new office will be in charge of James 
Keeler. 
Claussner Hosiery Co. to Sell 
for New Arcadia Hosiery Mills 
Ky.— W. PP. Paxton, 
president of the Arcadia Hosiery 
Mills here, states that the output of 
the new mill now under construction 
here, will be sold by the Claussner 
Hosiery Co’s. sales force direct to the 
retail trade. 


PADUCAH, 


Marine Corps to Open Under- 
shirt Bids 
PHILADELPH1A.—Proposals for fur- 
nishing the local depot of the 
Marine corps, Quartermaster Depart- 
ment, with 150,000 undershirts, cotton, 
Philadelphia delivery, will be opened 
April 16. 


with specifications of schedule 507. 


Undershirts must conform 


Hosiery Markets 


(Continued from page 57) 


that this is not one of the most satis- 
factory divisions of their business. It 
is also admitted that buyers are just 
as insistent as ever upon new styles 
and ideas and are unwilling to place 
duplicate orders for anything which 
is at all old or which can be regarded 
as not entirely up to date. Compara- 
tively few new effects are being 
shown of outstanding character but 
color combinations and striking pat- 
terns are being shown in wide variety 
and with more or less success. There 
is no evidence, as seemed the case sev- 
eral months ago, that fancies are on 
the toboggan. 
Full Fashioned Trade Sluggish 
Notwithstanding the normal volume 
of business which the large producers 
eport, it is safe to say that the aver- 
age run of tull fashioned manutactur- 
rs are having a more difficult time to 
distribute their product than has been 
e case the past season. With many 
they are striving to offset the lessened 


business by the forcing of novelties 
principally in shape of pointed heels 
variations thereon. There is no 
questioning of the statement that the 
pointed heel is the feature par excel- 
nee in both full fashioned and seam- 
ss hosiery. That it has become 
actically staple in the former is 
substantially settled. Whether it will 
ssume equal proportions in seamless 
mains to be seen. It is a question 
ether the square heel or any other 
inge from the well-known pointed 
‘1 is going to be anything more 
a temporary fad. 





Obituary - | 





Merrill O. Steere 


Merrill O. Steere, inventor and_ tex 
tile man, died at his home in Pawtucket, 
R. I., March 12, in his 82nd year. Until 
six weeks ago, when taken ill, he was 
active as the experimental foreman 
the Wardwell Braiding Machine Co., 
Central Falls, R. I. Mr. Steere started 
mills in Westerly, R. I., and Springfield, 
Mass., for manufacturing narrow fabrics 
He invented the quadruple Brindell- 
Steere loom over 20 years ago. Born in 
Manchaug, Mass., he spent his youth in 
Rhode Island mill villages and became 
foreman of the Hamilton Webb Co. of 
Wickford. He owned and operated the 
Springfield Narrow Fabric Co. In 1894 
he came to Pawtucket as foreman of 
the Hope Webbing Co. Later he founded 
the Westerly Narrow Fabric Co., which 
he sold after three years. Then he be- 
came foreman of the Wardwell Braiding 
Machine Co., where he worked for 17 
vears. He was a member of Washington 
Lodge of Masons of Wickford, R. I. 
Four children and nine grandchildren 
survive, 


Richard Patton 


Richard Patton, well known in the 
Boston and Philadelphia wool trade 
died March 8 at the West Chester 
Homeopathic Hospital, West Chester, 
Pa., at the age of 47 years. He entered 
the employ of Winslow & Co., Phila 
delphia in 1904 and in 1916 obtained 
a position with Sutcliffe & Co., Inc., 
which he held until 1918 when he was 
appointed head of the Scouring and 
Carbonizing Department of the 
Quartermaster Corps, U.S. Army. At 
the close of the war he became as 
sociated with the firm of J. H. O’Brien 
X ee; 


to sell insurance 


Boston, leaving them recently 


Charles M. Musgrove 

Charles M. Musgrove, for nearly 30 
vears a member of the Musgrove Knit 
ting Co., Pittsfield, Mass., died of heart 
disease, March 14 in his home in Pitts- 
field. He was 80 vears old. He was a 
native of New Hampshire In 1899 he 
joined with his brother, John H. Mus 
grove, in the manufacture of cotton knit 
underwear. His brother, John, one sister, 


and three sons, George, William and Ar- 
thur, survive; also four daughters, one 
of whom is the wife of Perry Miller, 


the present manager of the company. 


Charles D. Bell 

Charles D. Bell, secretary of the Saxon 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., died suddenly 
at his home last Sunday afternoon of an 
acute attack of heart disease. His widow 
and three children survive him. He had 
heen employed at Saxon Mills for the 
last 14 vears, originally doing clerical 
work in the offices, and being subse 
quently promoted to secretary. He was 
a native of Rutherford county, N. C 


Oswald Rothe 


Oswald Rothe, widely known as an 
expert textile dyer and for many years 
chief dyer for Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
died at Chattanooga, Tenn., on March 20. 
He had been in ill health for some time 
He came to America from Saxony after 
having served in some of the leading dyc 
industries of Europe 
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- PARAMOUNT | 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS | 


SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 


An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 
porating distinctive features of superiority. 


‘Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
torms with a positive locking device which elinzi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 


pulling. 


A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at all 
times. 


The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
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Positive Needle Control 
Gives More Positive Plating 


The number of “Jacquard-effects” which can be 
duplicated by the use of a floating thread, has 
always been restricted, by the many apparent 
disadvantages of long floats. Now, because of 
an exclusive method of positive needle control, 
which eliminates floating threads, practically 
any diagonal striped or figured pattern can be 
reverse plated on the Standard Hosiery Ma- 


chine. Eight step, six color patterns, like the 

one illustrated, are now practical and at your 

disposal. 

Write for description of our Positive Needle 

Control and other information about Attach- 

ment 31. Y 0 
, © 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. t,, y 
MACHINE CO., Wiimington,Del. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
566 Broadway James Building qj 


New York City Chattanooga, Tenn. a) Wi 





D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. 


Main Office and Works 


53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 


FINE * COTTON 


WORSTEDS for WOOLEN 
DRESS and . and 
KNIT GOODS WORSTED 
4 SPECIALTY SKEIN 
YARNS 


Ww 


LIGHT FAST 
and WASH FAST 
INDAN THRENE 

COLORS also 
FAST COLORS 


Ww 





SILK 
on WORSTED COTTON 
YARNS for and 
BATHING oS a : WOOLEN 

SUITS ; HOSIERY 


We also SPECIALIZE in CUT WORK for WILTON and ORIENTAL RUGS 


GERMANTOWN DYE WORKS | 





q aa a. 


LS! 
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Survey of Southeast 


Department of Commerce Details 
Commercial Advantage of Section 

That the “traditional” South is 
changing to one of industry and com- 
merce and, in this respect, is ad- 
vancing one and one-half times faster 
than for the country as a whole, is 
the high point in the ‘Commercial 
Survey of the Southeast,” recently 
published in a 477-page volume by 
the United States Department of 
Commerce. The report covers the 
period from 1914 to 1925, and em- 
braces all Southeastern States. 

While the report credits the South- 
east with having led the nation in 
inlustrial and commercial growth dur- 
ing the 12-year period, it expresses 
the fact that the region is still a 
virgin one—‘that the Southeast of- 
fers opportunities for manufacture 
and allied commercial activities is un- 
questioned. As a market its import- 
ince has hardly been realized either 
by the nation or by its own people, 
hut its field is promising and grow- 
ing. As a region endowed with ex- 
tremely tavorable topography, climate, 
natural resources, raw materials and 
labor, it should continue to experience 
an expanding industrialization.” 

Increase in Manufacture 

Manufacturing in Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida and South Carolina increased 
14.3% during a two-year period 
irom 1923 to 1925, while the 
increase for the country as a whole, 
during that time, was only 4.1%, 
according to the survey. 

The total value of manufactured 
products in these States in 1914 was 
$652,072,110, as against $1,842,036,- 
000 in 1925, an increase of $1,189,- 
963,890. This increase was distributed 
as follows: 





Percent 
1914 1925 Increase 
SI7S8,798,000 $552,824,000 209.2 
253,271,000 2,000 156.2 
138,891,000 : 0,000 168.8 
Florida 81,112,000 267 0,000 229.2 


Power Development 
“Waterpower early assumed a place 
of importance in the industrial life 
of the Southeast,” says the report, 
\labama is credited with leading the 
South in power development, followed 
by South Carolina and Georgia. The 
total developed horsepower in the 
Southeast as of January I, 1927, was 
404,869, representing an increase of 
31% in the period since March, 
1925, as compared with an increase 
13% for the United States as a 
hole 
The early development of the 
uperpower system of generation and 
insmission in the Southeast has 
en facilitated by the occurrence in 
meentrated area of many streams 
ng in high altitudes * * * the 
nsmission of electric power is. a 
it industrial advantage, since it 
ws the use of power at practically 
point where labor, raw materials, 
| markets make the construction of 
ill or factory advantageous.” 
\lanufacturing in the Southeast 
s found to be concentrated in fairly 
inite areas, the most important of 
ich is a distinct textile region 
ughout the Piedmont Belt, and 
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extending down into Northern Ala- 
bama and Eastern Tennessee. 

“While the industrial activities of 
this general area,” said the report, 
“are attracted by raw _ materials, 
power, climate, transportation and 
proximity to great consumer markets, 
probably the greatest single factor is 
that of labor. It is a case of capital 
and industry going to the labor sup- 
ply.” 

Importance of Textiles 

Textile manutacturing is the pre- 
dominant manufacturing industry 
whether measured by wage earners, 
or value of production. The cotton- 
textile industry of the Southeast, it 
was declared, is important as a con- 
sumer of raw cotton from the 
southern fields. In 1880 the United 
States retained only one-fourth of its 
cotton crop for domestic manufacture 
and only one-sixth of the domestic 
portion was utilized by the southern 
mills. 

“The textile industry in the cotton- 
growing States,” the report says “has 
been expanding at a rate which has 
put it ahead of that of all other 
States combined in the consumption 
of cotton.” 

lor the vear ended July 31, 1926, 
the consumption in the cotton-growing 
States formed 66.1% of the total 


for the country. In 1926, southern 
mills had reached the point where 
they were consuming about 28% 
of the entire American cotton 
crop. 


“Reasons for this strong movement 
of the textile industry into the South- 
east may be found,” the report said, 
“in its abundance of fuel and water 
power, relatively cheaper labor sup- 
ply, special tax inducements,  en- 
couragement by the railroads and 
municipalities and, in some instances, 
proximity to materials, although this 
seldom is an important factor.” 

A detailed analysis of the report 
reveals that geographic resources of 
the Southeastern trade territory ‘‘con- 
stitute the most valuable permanent 
assets possessed by that part of the 
United States.” 

Absence of foreign labor, economic 
living conditions due to mild climate, 
and high percentage of rural popula- 
tion (75% of total) are listed in the 
report as contributing factors to the 
South’s advantage over other regions 
in the matter of labor. Excluding 
Florida, “the remainder of the South- 
east shows 95% native to the region 
and 90% native to the State of resi- 
dence.” 

Encouragement to Industries 

\ healthful sign of progress is 
indicated in the encouragement ac- 
corded industry by “many towns that 
are making efforts to direct attention 
to their advantages for various kinds 
of manutacture. 


* * The South- 


east is building its manufacturing 
industries on a less congested scale 
than that marked in the northern sec 
tion of the United States.”  Decen 
tralization of industry is a growing 
practice in the Southeast and industry 
is benefitting by it. for, as the report 
(Continued on page 102) 








Sample produced on 1, 2 or 3 Needle 


Rack in 3 or 4 colors 


EIGHTON 


Knitter 


One, Two or Three 


Needle Rack 
(Double Length Cylinder) 
















produces 


OUTERwear Garments of 


Quality and Distinction 
Vertical Stripes 
Blocks 
Plaids 


fancy Combinations 


in Iwo, [Three or Four Colors 
Elastic Edges—Solid Rack Bottoms 


deserves 
the chlo? 





Manufactured by 


eighton Machine Co. 
Manchester, N. H. ae ee 
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AnUnhvalld Goght 
tess and racticality 


In all of their great P ge of weaves, 
colorings, and designs, fabrics made 
from Celanese brand Yarns are 
beautiful to eye and touch$ wonder- 
fully durable, wet dry; perfectly 
washable. St» asflytaundered with- 
out rubbing or scrubbing, even in cold 





water. Dry in|no time. Keep their 
shape perfectly, never shrinking or 
stretching. $ | Unaffected iby per- 
spiration. Feell cosy at all seasons. 


, ” \ 
Offer unique hygienic advantages. 


CELANESE 
YARINS 


nec.us. BRANI 


y 


CELANESE CORPORATI@N OF AMERICA 

15 East 26th Street, New ork 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia} 1916 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 
38 Chauncy Street, Boston ib6 West Jackson’ Blyd., Chicago 

Works at Amcelle (near Gunpberfand), Maryland 


Canadian Address: rT ec, Ltd., Montreal 








CELANESE is the registered trademark, im}pae/ <d States, of the Celanese Corporation = i i 
of America, to designate its lghu« XN . fabrics, garments, etc = ’ = — 
ie | 
> I . 4 
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Buyers’ Interest Turns to Woolens 





Mill Agents 


W onder 


W hether 


Darker Color Vogue Is Permanent 


MORE business has been accom- 

plished in the men’s wear market 
during the last week in the field of 
woolen goods than for some time pre- 
vious. In several houses the orders 
appeared to come with a rush, but this 
was not the universal experience. The 
explanation of this spurt appears to 
be that many clothiers have nearly 
completed their surveys of the market, 
their careful comparisons, their en- 
deavors to get price concessions, etc., 
ind that they have little left to do 
now except place orders. They realize 
also that to get sample pieces in April 
requires action before the end of 
March. These various influences have 
combined to bring to a head consider- 
able business that had been hanging 
fire for a unmber of weeks. These 
conditions have not made the market 
ictive nor changed the generally un- 
satisfactory situation of the trade as 
i whole. 

Clothiers are still wavering consid- 
erably on the matter of fali styles. 
\fter criticising the mill stylers for 
failing to supply the sort of things 
needed, they have taken a sudden turn 
of front and are talking more about 
dark colors for next fall, than the me- 
dium and light shades which seemed 
to have a fair chance at leadership 
early in the season. As a result of 
recent developments the darker shades 
will play a more important part for 
fall than many believed likely at the 
start of the but authorities 
point out that darks will not be alone 
in the field. Taking a broad view of 
the development it is believed that the 
turn to darker colors is merely a bal- 
incing up of the business, which might 
have been expected from the over- 
doing of light colors at the start. 


season, 


Some merchants point out that the 
ighest priced goods show a leaning 
oward the darker shades, but this is 
not conclusive as to color leadership 
tor the season, since the high priced 
find distribution in 
that portion of the population among 
on the clothes 
uestion rank to a higher percentage 


“oods ee rule 


hich conservatives 


in among the buvers of $22.50 suits. 


tice which distinguishes this 


i t! just past is the con- 
entration of orders by buyers in rela- 
vely few channels. Because of this 

the t mber of selling or 


Zations whe 


se experience does not 





eck with the market average at all. 
e fortunate have received 
entift ce vering a wide range 
thei fferings. These are the 
uses may be regarded as mar 
leade1 but it is a matter for 
het mment that there has been 
realignment among these leaders and 


a few of last year’s leaders are some- 


what in want of recognition this 
season, 

x * x 
Men’s Wear Worsteds: (Qn the 


whole worsteds have been slow in tak- 
ing hold for the fall season. It is, 
however, the opinion of some sellers 
that a larger business than realized has 
been placed in the cheaper worsteds. 
It is in fact their belief that the ma- 
jority of initial orders on the cheap 
est worsted lines have been placed. 
This for use in the 
$22.50 suits. The better grade goods 
have been slow on the whole. 
k * ok 


covers goods 


American Opens Women’s Wear 

The American Woolen Co 
Tuesday opened in Department 4 its 
full of fall fabrics for the 
women’s wear trade, both plain and 
fancy weaves 
a collection 
different mills 
including plain  broadcloths, 
aigne twill broadcloths, twill 
wavy effect broadcloths, suedes, 
velours, meltons and chinchillas. The 
fancies are chiefly coatings compris- 
ing mannish effect small checks, me- 
dium and large plaids, special border 
effects and fancy-backs. 

A feature of the opening is the 
reduction in price of some of the 
popular fabrics of the last two or 
three seasons, such as Venise pile 
sheen pinpoint weave, Duv-Bloom 
suede, No. 21678 Kashaigne-Twill 
broadcloth. Some of the low-priced 
velours were also reduced in price, 
while a few broadcloth and _ velour- 
finish coatings for which a broad de 
mand is expected, have been advanced 

The American is featuring five 
coatings which will be nationally ad- 
vertised under the company’s trade 
mark of “Ram’s Head Fabrics.” each 
vard of which will be stamped and 


on 
line 
The former represent 


of 75 numbers 
of the 


from 17 
and 
Kash- 


and 


company 





labels furnished manufacturers to be 
used on the garments. The five styles 
are: 

Ram's Head Broadcloth,"’ N 

Pam's Head Suede."* No. 12777, 16-17 : 
“Ram's Head Velva-Suede,"” No. 1 

“Ram's Head Venise,’? No. 09 17-18 
‘Ram's Head Chinchilla," N ‘ 
The selling terms remain unchanged 
at 10%-30 days, 8%-60 days, or 7%- 
} months, with June 1 dating 
Venise is being shown for the 
fourth season Chis fabric opened 
last fall at $4.62'% and was advanced 
to $4.87! while the price for fall 
1928 is $4.527A. 

Duv-Bloom suede o&891 last season 
opened at $3.72 and advanced te 


(Continued on page 


Cotton Goods Feel Their Way 





Signs of Improvement but Real 


Gains 


YT TON goods, as a 
still feeling their way. Here and 


there are to be found fabrics or sell- 
ing houses, which have met improve- 
ment in but these are the 
exceptions rather than the rule. Sta- 
bilization remains effective in the raw 


class, are 


business, 


material market, and there have been 
iew features on the raw material end 


ot the situation which can be made 
the subject of argument in reference 
to the price of goods. As has been 


said before in this column, buyers ot 


have found stabilized 


upon 


cotton 
not 
with it. 


foods 
thrust 


seem to 


them and they do 
do 
\ll last fall stabilized raw material 
but 


mission so lar. 


know what to 


was referred to as the panacea, 
it has failed in that 
The 
denims tor the second quarter as un 
changed from those held through the 
quarter, has the 


first 
market about. 


maintenance of the prices on 


given many in 
think 
influence 
held with the 


a recession, but 


something to 


There Was strong bearish 


brought to bear in this 


eetting lead 


hope ot 


ing sellers had stronger backbones 
than many gave them credit for and 
the price list remains unchanged. 


Buyers have in numerous instances 
been encouraged by this show of in- 
dependence and a fair amount of new 
business has been taken. It is said by 
one factor that denim business is ac- 
tually better now than it would have 
been had the price been cut 


Shirting manufacturers are ex- 
pressing gratification over the start 
which they have made toward the 


abolition of style piracy in their field 


(heir association has taken a strong 
stand against this abuse and they now 
the 


behind 


Trade Commission 
their 


case came up recently wherein a cer 


have Federal 


them in endeavor. \ 
tain meritorious fabric selling at 30c 
was imitated in lower quality but wit! 


the same pattern and offered for 18¢ 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Mar.21 Mar. 14 Mar. 23,°1927 
Spot cotton, N.Y 19.80¢ } 19.10¢ 14.25¢ 
Print Cloths — 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60 516-6¢ 36 fe - s-5e 
38\-in., 64x60, 5.35 754-8¢ 714-8¢ 6 aie 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75 See 8lo¢ 7 .~8¢ 
39- in., 72x76,4.25. .984-97<¢ 934-9%e1 874-9lee 
39- in., 80x80,4 00. .1034-107x¢ 103%4-1¢ 9%-104e¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00 874-9¢ 874-9¢ 774<-8¢ 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00..1054-10%{¢ 105<-10%(¢ oe 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00 754-78¢ 75<-T34¢ 7he 


Pajama Checks _ 
3634-in., 72x80, 4.70 9¢ 87¢-9¢ 7344 


3614-in., 64x70, 5.75. .74-7ie 7\e 64¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd lle llé 10¢ 

Denims, 2,208 18¢ 18¢ 14ee¢ 

Tickings, 8 o2 21-24¢ 21-24¢ 18-19} 

Standard prints Ve Oe 8¢ 


Eastern St 





ham, 27 -in 10%é 10%4¢ dé 


Are Still Rather 


Small 


Complaints were filed with the asso- 
ciation and with the Commission, and 
after the matter had been brought to 
the attention of the almost 
immediate agreement was obtained to 
desist in the practice and to withdraw 
the line. The shirting fabrics group 
is also interested in checking mis- 
branding and other trade abuses and 
is making some headway in all these 


lnitator 


endeavors. 


* * *K 


Print Cloths: ‘Though many of the 
standard constructions were to be had 
at low figures on Monday, acceptance 
of such figures was not widespread 
and the 
Puesday 


gain in raw cotton prices on 
Buyers, 
though 
commission men were of the opinion 
that strength in 
the raw material will instill real activ- 


eliminated them. 


however, were still shopping, 


further evidence of 


itv into the goods market. Their rea- 
son for this belief is that users have 
been traveling slowly since the Janu- 
ary spurt and they are approaching 
a time when uncovered business for 
the second quarter must be covered. 


I-stimates vary but it is market belief 
that there is a considerable volume of 
print cloth buying which must be done 
during the Prices 
75¢c and on 
around &5xc In carded 
100 X 60s were at IIc. 


next three weeks. 
on 64 x 60s were around 
OS x 72S 
broadcloths 


* x « 


Sheetings: (he market for sheetings 
was dull early in the week but the 
same undercurrent of as 
pervades print cloths is to be found 
in this market. A further strengthen- 
ing of cotton will probably percipitate 
the placing of orders lately hanging 
fire, though no evidence of ordering 


hope 


bevond nearby needs is in sight 


- * * 
Wash Goods: |he best end of the 
cotton goods market continues to be 


the printed goods end, especially lines 
for wash goods departments and for 
the shirting and pajama trade. Users 
are taking in deliveries and ordering 
more continually. Mails over the last 
week end brought to New York offices 


considerable wash goods business 
from many well scattered sections of 
the country. 

* 

Denims: Aiter a period in which 
active bearish influences were brought 
into play, denims were priced at un 
changed prices for the year’s secon 
quarter. This evidence ot inufac 
turers confidence in the lay 
well be taken as an obyje esson 
thet quarters of the d User 
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Speed When You Need It---Quality Production Always--- 
The Machines Confirm It 


Karl 
Lieberknecht 
Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines 


also 


The Einsiedel In Any Desirable Gauge 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines and Number of Sections. 


Imported and Sold Exclusively by 


Louis Hirsch, Inc. 


556 GREGORY AVE. WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
New York Office: 1328 Broadway 


Lieberknechts Have Been Building Hosiery Machines For Over Fifty Years 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTE 
——CATALOG——— 


The Two Thread Elastic 


i. & oD. 


Constant Rotating Dial 


LOCKSTITCH LOOPER 





















Equip your Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines with 
Scherf Needles and you will find that they are the 
best Needles made. 


They Satisfy the Users— 





They Cut Down on Seconds— 


They Increase Production 


GREIM’S THREAD CARRIER TUBES. 
SINKERS — DIVIDERS — ETC. 


Imported and Distributed by 


LOUIS HIRSCH, INC. 


556 GREGORY AVE. WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1328 BROADWAY 

















JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Loopers and Looper Cutters 


















N. W. Cor. Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Fabrics—Continued 


were reselling denims on a low basis 
betore the price naming at the close 
ot last week, but these bearish tactics 
were without avail. It is said that this 


second-hand selling ceased abruptly 


with the price announcement. ‘The 
basis is 18c for 2.20s. Manufacturers 
cannot afford to be wrong on these 
figures as they have not broken a price 
during a quarter for many seasons. 


Broad Silks a Bit Weaker 





Small Decline in Raw Silk and Diffi- 


culties of Large Converter Are Factors 


NCE again the broadsilk market 
has begun to hear the chorus of 
complaint about prices which are ad- 
ittedly rather close in all 
lines. The lament was stilled for a 
couple of months by the active busi- 
ness during January and February, 
but it has again raised its voice since 
March 10 when business showed signs 
of falling off. 


fabric 


A rather large busi- 
ness has been done already on satins 
ior fall in the gray and prices have 
been well maintained at a level that 
permits a small margin. ‘This is con 
tinuing, but at a slackened pace. The 
market is distinetly duller 
and prices are showing some slight 
weakness. 


general 


wo factors or possibly three fac 


tors have been responsible for the 
change in sentiment. The first is the 
tremendous production of 
evidenced by the Silk 


heures of mill deliveries. 


goods as 
Association 
Stocks of 
goods are again slightly in excess of 
ormal requirements none too 
well held. silk 
has shown signs otf weakening after 
month of strength at the top level of 
the season. Whether the factor just 
mentioned is a 
he smaller 


and 


For the second, raw 


cause or a result of 


buying is uncertain. 


lhirdly there is the difficulty into 
which the Eiseman firm has fallen, 
nd manufacturers attach consider- 


ble, possibly an exaggerated, impor- 
to this. That it should come 
when it did and that it should happen 
) the firm in question leaves a bitter 
taste in the mouth. 


tance 


It has long been 
considered a pillar of strength in the 
itting sands of and go con 
ns, and that it should fall into evil 
s makes the average seller wonder 
whose credit he can check these 
s. Due to sales of gray goods to 
converter which 


come 


immedi- 
be realized upon, many smaller 
medium sized concerns find their 
rking capital either wiped out or 
ously impaired. 


* * * 


cannot 


Crepe-de-Chine: 
pure dye and 


Prices cl se on 


W eighted Lor ls. 


iper numbers in good demand. 
* * * 


Radium: 


Quiet and prices very 


e 


* * * 


Broadcloths: Small preparations by 


ufacturers leaves stock situation 
ng and pointing to a good season 
year. 
7 * * 


Prints: Quieter but large quantities 


continue to go out on order. New 
palterns are being prepared, and 


manufacturers look for another print 
season during April and May. 


* * * 


booked for 
gray goods up till September but buy- 
ing quiets down temporarily. 


Satins: (ood = orders 


* * * 


Silk Situation at a Glance: 
DUCTION: 


PRO 
Unchanged. 
DEMAND: Smaller. 
STOCKS: 
RAW 
smaller. 
SENTIMENT: 


Fairly larger. 


Sitk: Prices weaker; stocks 


Recent developments 
weaken confidence. 


More Interest in Burlap 


Stronger Market Draws Orders for 
Spot and Nearby 
The burlap market in Calcutta 
cabled firmer shipment prices earlier 
in the week which were reflected in a 
pegging up of 5 to 25 points for the 
various months, in part accounted for 
because of the withdrawal of resellers’ 
offerings at the former levels. 
A number of 
afloats 


] 


sales of spots and 


were made, the prices paid 
showing advances over what had been 
last 
included 7!.s 


s at 9.65c to 9g.80c for 


done at the close of week Phe 
transactions 
7.40c and 10! 


nearby to spot deliveries. 


spots at 


Trade ap 
peared more active and further busi 
ness was pending. 

For 
7.75c, with March shipment at 
and April-June at the 
For spot 10! 


spot 8 oz. 40s the figure was 


7 7-7 0C 
same figure 
oz. 40s the figure was 
9.75 to 9.80c with March shipment at 
g.80c and April-June at 9.65¢ 


Louisiana Women Endorse 
Standardization of Hotel Sheets 


New OrveAns, La.—Adoption by 


Louisiana hotels and rooming houses 


of standard sizes in sheets and pillow 
cases has been endorsed by the House 
wives’ League of New Orleans 


This action follows a similar stand 


taken by the State Federation ot 
Women’s Clubs. Standard specifica- 
tions for hotel and rooming house 


bedding will be established by legisla 
tion, it is understood. 

Various organizations 
the State, as well as The Cotton-Tex 
tile Institute, it is said, already favor 
such a law. 


throughout 


Watertown (N. Y.) Silk Mfg. Co. is 
now operating on full time weekly sched 
ules with many additional workers. 
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Model “‘N”’ ‘Anbeintic Feed 








This illustration shows one of our several models used for evenly feeding 
wool, cotton, linters or other textile fibers in a continuous manner. 


These machines are made tc handle the Automatic Feeds, or feeding some machine 
shortest staples, such as hull fiber or lint by hand where an Automatic Feed would 
ers; also the longest give better results, let us offer you one of 
yarn industry. uur modern types. 

to your work A good heavily built 

Send for catalog No. 136, which Feed may be used as 


an opene c breaker au oa 
trates and describes various models a ‘qufing i ghtl —— See —— 


baled fibers ——CATALOG——— 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Wool Washing and Drying Machines 


used in the carpet 
There is a model adapted 


illus 


If you are using one or more antiquated 


SERVING OLD CUSTOMERS 


Prompt and dependable transportation by rail and 
water from points on Central of Georgia lines in 
Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga District en- 
ables textile manufacturers, who have moved equip- 
ment from the North into this territory, to continue 
to serve their old customers with dispatch. If you are 
thinking of moving your machinery to the South, get- 
ting your goods promptly to your old customers while 
benefiting from lower plant operating costs is worth 
your serious consideration. 


Write us for detailed information about the trans- 
portation service the Central of Georgia Railway gives 
manufacturers. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 


we 
GEORGIA 


— 
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What Bonds 
Should You Buy? 


We see almost daily the hardship 
and worry which result from buy- 
ing the wrong types of good bonds. 
Business men, with opportunities 
lost because they cannot readily 
raise money on their bonds. 
Widows, with inadequate safety 
because they hold “business 
men’s bonds.” Estates swallowed 
up by inheritance taxes because 
of investments. 

Your choice of good bonds 
should depend on two things: 


{ I } Yourself 


How old are you?) What are the 
source and size of your income 
and your annuai surplus for in- 
vestment? Are you married? 
How many dependents? What 
are your tax and other liabilities? 
Do you own your home? Do you 
travel? Where is your legal resi- 
dence? What are your prospects 
and plans? Have you made your 
will? Created a trust fund? 

Why are you saving? To buy 
something? To assure a comfort- 
able income in old age? To pro- 
vide for your family? To protect 
a business? To meet some con- 
tingency? 

Personal questions—yes. Burt, 
before suggesting the bonds you 
ought to buy, the investment 
specialist, no less than the medical 
specialist, must have facts for 




















What bonds are best 


as a business reserve ? 

















That depends on the sort of business 






and probable contingencies both with- 








in the business and in the industry of 








which the business 1s a part. 











All bond purchases, whether for 







diagnosis. 
business or personal accounts, should a ls 
ft definite requirements. Investments 


It is quite possible that some of 
your present holdings are not the 
best for you. 


Read the column at the right... 





All the securities you now own 
should fit into a personal invest- 
ment program, based not only 
upon the fluctuations of industry 
and a constant income average 
but also upon your own plans and 
contingencies and other personal 
factors. 

Your present holdings are a 
personal matter, too. But the 
sincere investment specialist can- 
not intelligently advise you on 
new purchases unless he knows 
what you already own. 


Our Offer 


then send for an Kquitable [nvestment 









Memorandum. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 










































Puitapevenia: Packard Building Cnuicaco: 105 South La Salle St. We offer a the help of a aa 
Ba.timore: Keyser Building, San Francisco: Financial Center Bldg. 50s te ee rt — 
a the rig onds fri e bes 

Calvert & Redwood Sts. ATLANTA: Healey Building é 


bonds the financial world affords. 
Our offer is easy to accept. Ir 
entails no obligation. 
Simply send for an Equitable 
Investment Memorandun 





LONDON . PARIS ° MEXICO CITY 









Total resources more than $500,000,000 
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ineehcen Renting Seedy Textile Shares More Active 


material advances or declines were 


registered in the list of common Most Values Steady or Firmer— 
stocks of southern cotton mills : 


a hc ek eek te coer! Are Cheapest of Industrial Stocks 

average in bid price on 25 of the a | a ee wakias wood every vear. Teatile 
most active stocks stood at 111.44 for HERE baat 

the week ending today according to 7. 

the weekly summary as furnished by 
R. S. Dickson & Co. The preferred 
stocks continued in good demand, but 
offerings in the higher grade issues 
were scarce. 





has been evidence of in- shares must be selected with discrimi 
cre< ised investment interest in high nation, but when bought as a perma 
grade textile securities, and values of nent investment they require less dis- 
most stocks are either firmer or crimination today than does the pur 
higher, but there has been no real re- chase of most listed industrials for 

flection as yet in this part of the permanent investment. 
securities market of the active buying There has been no marked change in 
movement that has forced such radical textile shares listed on the local ex- 
Fall River Mills Stocks advances in so many other classes of change during the week under review, 
(Quotations wae G. M. Haffords industrial stocks. With hardly an ex- although both of the American 
; Bid Asked ception current values of dividend- Woolen stocks show net gains, while 


Algonquin Printing Co 320 paving textile shares are lower than Amoskeag common and_ Bigelow 
¢ 4 . . 


Arkwright Mills ..... : zie “15 those of any other class of industrial Hartford show fractional losses 
erden Mer Ce. Richard id 6 stocks that are on a dividend-paying Pacific is unchanged for the week 
viel Mills Nagy Co ane basis, not excepting oils and sugars: 35. -\moskeag at 19 is off 5@ points 
Chase Mills ......... 2 5 and this is quite as true of listed as and has sold within a range of 1934 
Gate. sa 55 of unlisted textile stocks. It can be to 18 \merican Woolen preferred 
ae — eee o- : only a question of time, of course, be- at 57 and the common at 235¢ closed 
Flint Mills se a 2 65 fore investors who are familiar with today at the top for the week, the 
King Philip’ Milis ee ... «61820185 textile stocks, but who have‘been out former with a net advance of 1! 
tp —_— oe (ona, ) tee 16 of the market for a long period, will points and the latter of 17% points 
Lincoln Mfg. Co.. Sw ee. waa begin to accumulate them and will be Bigelow-Hartford common has _ sold 
teats thts “Cs Deere on sed followed in this course by other in within a range of 95 to 93%. and at 
Raseaganertt UE x ->000% vii 85 vestors. In the meantime, there are the latter figure is on 4g points tor 
Parker Mills (com.) . 4 oe plenty of opportunities to pick up tex- the week; the preferred meanwhile 
Send tetas pas snsien on = low as compared with those of other \moskeag bonds have sold in a small 
Stevens Mfg. Co........ an? @., industrial shares paying no larger divi- way as high at 91, but at today’s clos 
To bees ee Go. oe 59 % dends and netting a much smaller yield ing price of 90'% show a net advance 
Wampanoag Mills ........ ve. 20 at current stock values. for the week of only ' point. 

———- Tt is true that the textile industry as Ludlow Associates Earnings 


+ ‘7 a whole is far from active, but the The Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Asso 
Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 1. 3 ; EP ; 


textile industry is a basic industry, and ciates for the fiscal year ended Dec 


(Week ending March 20) must expand with the increase in the 31 last, showed net earnings, after 
Stock Sales High Low Last . oar? att ‘ "2 are : wr , te 1S 926 1} ine ot 
Celanese Corp. ..... 8,800 81% 767% 84%; country's population, and_ there are a nt of taxes on 19 yusINness, 
Yourtaulds, Ltd a0 642% 42 42% many of its mills that are exceptions $2,237,000. as compared with similar 
Industrial Rayor 5,200 17% 17% 17% ’ | : ° 
bize Art Silk 27h G09U% 591 6O4 to the general rule and have been earnings in 1926 of $2,105,000; in 


MILL STATEMENTS 








1925 of $2,516,000; and ot $2,346,000 
in 1924. Profits for 1927 were equal 
to $15.98 a share on the 140,000 no par 
shares outstanding, which compares 
with $15.03 a share in 1926. Owing 
to lower prices and curtailed operation 
of the Ludlow plant the total sales 
billed in 1927 were $17,247,964 as 
compared with $20,389,241 in 1926 
and $21,668,625 in 1925 


In his report to stockholders trea- 
surer Malcolm B. Stone says in part: 
“Business in India was good and tor 
the second consecutive year produc- 
tion of our Calcutta plant was con- 
siderably in excess of our Ludlow 
plant. Since the starting up = in 
January 1928 of our new sacking mill, 
the product of the Calcutta plant will 
be further increased. An encouraging 
feature of our manutacturing opera- 


S 


tion in India has been that our 
hessians, or burlaps, have consistently 
commanded a premium in the market. 
An extensive re-arrangement and con- 
solidation of the manutacturing de- 
partments at our Ludlow plant has 
been practically completed during the 
year, and this, together with the large 
amount of new machinery which has 
been installed, has effected substantial 
economies.” ‘The company’s net quick 
for! 926 aggregated $12,485,079, and 
despite an increase in inventories at 
the end of the last fiscal year of $2,- 
$83,805 and allowing for the liability 
of $151,822 for pension reserve, the 
net quick was reduced to $12,030,580, 
or by $454,499. Another interesting 
feature of the company’s asset posi- 
tion, aside from increase in inven- 
tories, Was an increase in book value 


of plant of a little over $1,100,000, and 


a decrease in U. S. Government securt- 


Cc ——— = 3 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Line Fiscal -_- — -— > + —_ —_ -—_ -_ + —-- - oe ———» 
Name and address of company of — Real Miscellaneous [Total hneousite 

business year Cash and Raw Total estate, . sommes - payable, Capital Surplus, 

debts materials, quick buildings floating atnal profit and 

receivable | mdse., ete. assets and Amount Description and funded ss, ete 

mac hinery debt 
= | 

Whittenton Mfg. Co., Taunton, Mass Cotton Dee. 31,1927 $1,310,919 $1,445,821 eee 740 ($1,445,968 $1,200 | Miscellaneous | $4,203,908 | $464,745 | $2,600,000 $1,139,163 
Dee. 31, 1926 1.086 036 1,328,543 414.579 1.448.541 1,200 | Miscellaneous 3,864,420 760,527 2,700 ,000 403,793 
~ ‘ 
Relding Heminway Co., New York, N. Y Silk Dec. 31,1927 2.496.014 6,365,370 | 8,861,384 | 2,215,342 | 2,106,913 | Miscellaneous | 13,183,639 3,736,024 1,616,500 7,831 115 
& knit Dee. 31,1926 | 3,474,690 | 6,785,236 |10,259,926 | 2,483,109 | 2,208,065 | Miscellaneous | 14,951,100 | 5,136,165 1,616,500 8,198,435 
{ 
Reacon Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass Cotton Dec. 31, 1927 1,550,679 1,097 ,082 2 647 .741 2 666,779 5.000 Miscellaneous ,319,520 543,904 2 483 ,000 2,292,616 
Dee. 31, 1926 1,469,160 1,398,862 | 2,868,022 | 2,539,093 5,000 | Miscellaneous 5 "412 115 ) 890 , 302 2,483 ,000 2,038,813 

ee 
Pierce Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass Cotton Dee. 31, 1927 2 085.942 §33.698 2,919,640 71,583 600 000 2,248 ,057 
Dee, 31, 1926 ts . . 2,127,485 822 ,603 2,950,088 | 86,288 600 , 000 2,263,800 
— ‘ 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass Cotton | Dec. 31,1927 13,657,614 17,846,590 31,504,204 |47,419,605 640,929 Miscellaneous | 79,564,738 16,741,359 | 39,612,300 23,2 aoe 079 
& wool Dee. 31, 1926 |15,315,506 (15,760,072 (31,075,578 46,610,373 544,251 Miscellaneous | 78,230,202 18,350,748 | 39,612,300 20,267,154 
- { 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Wool Dec. 31,1927 | 5.639.453 | 6,405,934 |12,045,387 11,474,371 214,027 | Miscellaneous | 23,733,785 820,815 | 21,205,034 1,707 ,936 
Conn Dee. 31,1926 | 6,026,542 5,431,091 11,457,633 10,961,076 247,940 | Miscellaneous | 22,666,649 346 ,307 | 20,709,945 1,610,399 
| mai 
New Bedford Cordage Co., New Pedford, Jute Dec. 31, 1927 222, 868 601,008 528.119 1,129,127 3,055 657 , 250 168 ,822 
Mass Dec. 31, 1926 317,102 702,565 527 ,182 1,229,747 17 ,020 657 , 250 99,477 
Newmarket Mfg. Co, Newmarket, N. H Cottor Dee. 31, 1927 1,465,374 2,581,418 4,046,792 3,133,868 m8 014 Miscellaneous 7,219,574 1,853,509 | 3,240,000 2,126,065 
& silk Dec. 31, 1926 1,410,969 2 066,874 3,477 843 3,170, O56€ 42,782 Miscellaneous 6,691,581 1,830 ,937 2,699 , S00 2,160,844 
tian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass Cotton Dee. 31, 1927 188,655 295,973 484,628 617,856 264,448 | Miscellaneous 1,366 932 14,421 250,000 102,518 
dve & Dee. 31, 1926 362 ,919 338 , 647 701, 566 631,304 15,299 Miscellaneous 1,348,169 19,915 600 000 728,254 
Mass bleach m4 
shawena Mills, New Bedford, Mass Cotton Dee. 31, 1927 909,893 | 2,160,510 | 3,070,403 |10,066,321 206,377 | Miscellaneous | 13,343,101 1,673,525 | 7,500,000 +, 169,576 
& silk Dee. 31, 1926 881.393 | 2,009,770 | 2,891,163 |10,068,799 203,467 | Miscellaneous | 13,163,429 1,813,140 7,500 000 5,850,289 
merican Felt Co., Boston, Mass Wor Dee. 31, 1927 474.745 1.850.497 2,325 »242 2,769,993 3,254,659 Miscellaneous 8,349 894 79,424 3,250,000 5,020,470 
Dec. 31, 1926 S93 516 1,574,755 2,468,271 2,748,579 | 3,464,760 Miscellaneous 8,681,610 328 , 346 3,250,000 5,103,264 
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TUDY THESE TWO FIGURES. 
Frankly, which one would make 
more money for you? 

Surely you agree that employees with 
spines held erect, lungs breathing free 
and easy— heart functioning normal- 
ly with natural blood circulation, are 
alert and efficient. They work fast and 
accurately, production speeds up, 
costs decrease, profits multiply. 
That is the function of Do/More 
Factory Seating. 


Nationally Endorsed 


by Prominent Users 


Do/Mores are daily cutting costs in 
every line of business in every state 
of the Union. Frequently 2000, 3000 
—yes, 5000 chairs are in asingle plant. 
“Do/Mores increase production 20% 
— — eliminate fatigue” —says the Inter- 
type Corp., New York. “Pay for them- 
selves in increased efficiency! Save floor space,’ ’ Kraft Cheese 
Co., Chicago. “After trying 18 Do/More Units, equipped whole 
department as quantity and quality of work improved so notice- 
ably,” Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston. All users report happier, 
healthier employees, and less time off. 


You, Too, Can Cut Production Costs 


Good business dictates that these advantages should be yours. 

Anything that speeds production, cuts costs and increases profits is a funda- 
mental necessity to you—to any manufacturer. When, in addition, you can 
aid the health of your employees — the need is unquestioned. 

You owe it to yourself —to your employee —to investigate the Do/More Idea of 
Factory Seating. No cost—no obligation. Simply clip and mail the coupon below. 


DO/MORE CHAIR | CO., 250 Monger Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


Correct Pasture 
Sitting in the adjust- 
able Do/More, prop 
erly fitted to the indi 
vidual employee, pro 
motes health and 
comfort, hence alert, 
efhcient work which 
cuts Costs and in- 
creases prohits. 




















Incorrect Posture 
The way people sit 
ordinarily allows the 
spine to slump,cramp 
ing the lungs, retard 
ing Circulation. The 
result is fatigue, dull 
brain, errors hence 
higher costs. 


ALREADY 
937 Executives 
Have Done So 


Realizing the tremendous growth 
ot the Do/ More Idea of Factory Seat- 
ing, hundreds of executives have 
mailed this coupon just to study and 
learn its advantages. 


DO/MORE: FACTORY :SEATING 








5 NEW construction features, 


new plant in full production, 


MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD 


new prices announced Height To DO/MORE CHAIR GO; 250 Monger Block, Elkhart, Indianas & 
and back-rest adjustable. . * Ms : , : 

tag et ag eee { } Without obligation explain the Do/More Idea of Factory Seating. i 
in a tireless natural posture. { } Have the “Do/More Man” near us call. 


Light weight, easily moved 
— practically indestructible 


{ } Send complete information regarding your FREE TRIAL plan and explain ‘ 
how you furnish seating equipment for a satisfactory and liberal trial. 
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ties Of $3,518,912. Phe company S $227,836, and after full depreciation $100. The previous capital was 40, and when made effective, is to wipe 
reserve for stockholders, however, in- of $463,427, a net loss of $235,591. 800 shares of common stock of par off a trade debt of $210,000 and pro 
“rep cA Fa t>5- 2 = ~~ 4 . : . . - - ‘ ‘ 7 3 
creased from $25,385,697 in 1926 to Vor the previous fiscal year there was value $100. Of the new preferred vide funds for future operations. The 
$26,063,263 at the end of the 1927 4 profit before depreciation and in- stock the issuance at once of 4,000  honds, if issued, will bear 7% interest 
fiscal year. terest of $176,013 and a net operating shares for cash at par was authorized will run for 1o years and will be re- 
Smith Mills New Stock loss of $462,727, which was reduced by the stockholders. These shares will deemable 105 Shareholders are 
The Smith Mills, manufacturers of afteman adjustment for Federal taxes be taken up by the four senior part idvised to mail subscriptions to 
popular priced woolens, W orcester, to $386,262. ners ot the tormet partnership ot Lugene \Le Nicoll in trust ) the 
Mass., and which recently consolidated The report of President O. M. Stat sliss, Fabyan & Co., in accordance shareholders’ protective committe 
its Millbury plant at its Worcester ford to stockholders is in part as fol- with an offer they made Nov. 22, 1926, The company is now in the hat of 
plant, has recapitalized by the issuance lows: “We reduced our actual in- at which time the selling agents asked the court under the Winding \ct 
of 10,000 shares of Class A stock of debtedness during 1927 by over one to be relieved of endorsing the Otis witha provisional liquidato 
no par value and 230,000 shares of million dollars. Our credit position is Co. notes not later than April 1, 1928, Directors claim that the co 
Class B stock of no par value, and is materially better than that of January but offered to subscribe to $400,000 of — fixed assets of $800,000, and that if 
offering the Class A common stock 1, 1927. Our plants have been kept up preterred stock of the Otis ( The these are liquidated, nothing ll be 
through Faxon, Gade & Co., Inc., to the highest state of efficiency is balance of the new stocl e sub eft fot eholdet Phe lk es 
Boston bankers, at $36 a share to yield shown by the charge of $104,732 to Ject to issuance at such time and that, provided the credit id 
7.77%. This stock is entitled to maintenance and repairs, which went such mannet s the rectol off, “there certainty of 1 
cumulative preferential dividends of into the regular expense account. \V¢ deem best The ney eferred sno i the affairs of the con 
S2 So per share before any dividends expended during the vear tor new votung owel unless \ det ta rake t very rofita rhe hare 
on the Class B stock are paid, and is machinery $103,262. Further advances arrears $ hare ay lt olders, that the mills are 
entitled to participate fully with the vere made in economical operations equal voting we t] ( on order. and waiting CUS 
Class B stock share for share in al! Notwithstanding the investment in Stock share tor share Phe New stor readv to give enough busine 
further dividends, and has a number of pew machinerv. our quick assets in s callable at par and accumulated divi ure success and profits.” A ‘ 
other valuable and satfe-guarding pro- creased $127,197. Our inventory is dends, and, in the event of liquidation for the appointment nent 
visions. Smith Mills, which is now taken on a verv conservative basis.’ iS entitled to $105 a ire and ac liquidator cod fol Q 
incorporated under Massachusetts The company’s income and expense cumulated dividends \t the meeting — yext. [The earnings record tha 
laws, started in 1917 and has enjoyed statement is as follows: it was brought out that the directors company has been anything but good 
an almost steady increase in sales and. ceavaviaar enc have been considering southern loca- and the question shareholders have to 
profits since then. During the last Interest and other incom 8 tions although no detinite steps have decide before committing themselves 
two vears over $200,000 was expended Total incor been taken toward establishing a to any further outlav is whether it 
in additional plant facilities and “ x1 “southern branch. President I. R. can succeed under different inage- 
equipment which have increased the Gross _ profi Clark expressed the feeling that it ent 
obas . ° Interest charges..... f {8 : : 
mill’s productive capacity by over would be for the best interests ot = ‘ 
: . . g 69 AS | Financial Notes 
50%. Sales last year aggregated ,,,, stockholders to acquire a southern 
$678,832, and net profits available for branch The only Opposition to the & Mavet CK Mills cotton Boor IbOsS- 
. aa. 2 Net profit from operat ' : | ie 
taxes and dividends were $100,476. preciatior § suing of the new stock was a protest  [ON, Mass., reports for the ended 
While there was a_ considerable ” _ "7 registered by Walter L. Lane, a stock- Dee. 31 last, net profits of $66,490, 
shrinkage in net profits in 1925 and Otis Co. Preferred holder, that was filed with the clerk of after depreciation, bond interest and 
1926 the average net earnings of the \t a special meeting of stockholders the corporation taxes, which compares with a deficit 
last four years were $68,451, equiva- of the Otis Co., operating cotton mills Dominion Combing Mills Bonds for the previous fiscal year of $6,616 
lent to $6.85 a share on the Class A in Ware. Bondsville. and Three MIONTREAL, March 13 Directors \ll officers and director vere re 
, e e 2 e ° ° ° . . — > ™ 4 2 oO » y : 1 
stock Rivers. Mass.. and Greenville. nN. HOF Dominion § ¢ ombing Mills. Ltd... elected excepting I D. Re in ot (hi- 
Cleveland Reduces Debt held in Boston last Monday, the have sent out letters to the company’s cago, who was succeeded 
The Cleveland (Ohio) Worsted directors were authorized to increase 2,500 shareholders, accompanied by Cullen of that city 
Mills Co., for the fiscal vear ended the capital stock from $4,080,000 to subscription forms announcing a pro Saco-Lowell Shops reports operat 
5 I } ; } 
Dec. 31 last, reports a profit after all $5,080,000 by 10,000 shares of 7 jected offering of first mortgage ing profits for the fiscal year ended 
charges excepting depreciation of cumulative preferred stock, par value bonds. The purpose of the issue, as Dee. 31 last of approximately $61,000 
wry ry ™ — Try. 
MILL STATEMENTS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Line - - —_---—- - - — 
Name and address of company of ree Real Miscellaneous Total Accounts 
business ye Cash and Raw Total estate, payable, Capital Surplus, 
debts materials, quick buildings floating noe profit and 
receivable mdse., ete assets and Amount Description and funded oe oss, ete, 
machinery debt 
American Woolen Co., Boston, Mass Wool | Dee. 31, 1927 $24,711,795 $43,239,698 |$67,951,493 |$53,502,375 |$3,159,.054 Miscellaneous |$124,612,922 15,374,021 90 000 300 1 23S 601 
Dee. 31, 1926 | 29,983,143 | 45,970,394 | 75,953,537 | 55,293,748 3,513,797 Miscellaneous 134,779,082 25,093,584 | 90,025,300 14,660, 198 
B. B. & R. Knight Corp., Providence, R. I..| Cotton | Dee. 31, 1927 | 1,439,607 | 2,167,551 3,607,158 | 5,400,252 296,138 Miscellaneous 9,303,548 1,002 ,000 8.061.314 “314,302 
Dec. 31, 1926 | 1,150,240 | 1,638,551 | 2,788,791 | 5,856,845 976,545 | Miscellaneous | 9,622,181 1,266,167 8,061,314 294.700 
Byfield Woolen Co., Byfield, Mass ‘ | Wool | Nov. 30, 1927 39 330 | 117,156 156,486 124,404 10,761 | Miscellaneous 291,651 | 124,541 100,000 67,110 
| Nov. 30, 1926 $5,925 112,153 | 158,078 117,405 10,761 | Miscellaneous 286 245 118,436 100,000 67,809 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass Cotton | Dee. 31, 1927 424,240 864,268 | 1,288,508 | 2,170,907 57,434 | Miscellaneous 3,516,849 118.806 1,500,000 1,598,043 
| Dee. 31, 1926 397 .750 779,763 | 1,177,513 : 60,670 | Miscellaneous 3,376,493 321,864 1,500,000 1,554,629 
Felters Company, Boston, Mass Wool Dee. 31, 1927 ( 237 1,148,085 | 2,070,322 1,327,685 17,805 | Miscellaneous | 3,415,812 | 10,101 2.000 ,000 1.405.711 
Dec. 31, 1926 | 1, ,057 | 1,027,856 | 2,082,913 | 1,348,803 | 13,867 | Miscellaneous 3,445,583 | 249 066 2 ,000 ,000 1,196,517 
; : ee. sea ee ee ss 
Maverick Mills, East Boston, Mass -+.-| Cotton | Dee. 31, 1927 | 505,194 444,199 949 ,393 | 1,769,846 286,567 | Miscellaneous 3,005 , 806 1,169 ,939 505 , 800 1,330,067 
Dec. 31, 1926 415,570 392 , 166 807,736 | 1,720,636 283,655 | Miscellaneous | 2,812,027 | 1,114,151 507 , 300 1.190.576 
Hodges Finishing Co., East Dedham, Mass Bleach | Dee. 31, 1927 42 ,967 26,448 69,415 | 133 ,283 16,941 | Miscellaneous 219,639 53 , 382 98,500 67,757 
& finish} Dec. 31, 1926 38, 807 63,645 102 ,452 124,717 5,731 | Miscellaneous 232 ,900 | 72,561 98 , 500 61,839 
Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass Cotton | Dec. 31, 1927 282 ,853 719,524 | 1,002,377 | 1,964,675 32,043 | Miscellaneous | 2,999,095 | 484,083 | 1,206,750 1,308,262 
Dec. 31, 1926 300 , 870 578,881 879,751 | 2,074,109 35,376 | Miscellaneous | 2,989,236 | 516,244 | 1,206,750 1.266242 
A.D. Ellis Mills, Inc., Monson, Mass Wool | Dee. 31, 1927 397 , 355 769,890 | 1,167,245 | 822 ,932 3,566 Miscellaneous 1,993,743 237 ,201 600 ,000 1,156,542 
| Dec. 31,1926 | 405,624 | 515,096 920,720 895,945 3,664 | Miscellaneous | 1,820,329 | 94,614 600 ,000 1,125,715 
| | | 
Crown Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I Cotton | Dee. 31, 1927 379,089 | 1,367,117 | 1,746,206 912,168 | 19,098 | Miscellaneous 2 ,677 ,472 846 ,042 1,000 ,000 831,430 
Dec. 31, 1926 422,815 793,021 1,215,836 952,710 16,477 | Miscellaneous 2,185,023 393,100 | 1,000,000 791,923 
Esmond Mills, Esmons, R. I Cotton | Dec. 31, 1927 | 993 ,639 1,967,486 | 2,961,125 | 4,395,849 654,147 | Miscellaneous | 8,011,121 1,385,879 1,615,000 5,010,242 
Dec. 31, 1926 970,202 | 1,650,964 | 2,621,166 | 4,144,789 604,590 | Miscellaneous | 7,370,545 | 1,133,589 | 1,615,000 1,621,956 





* Deduct deficit of $74,068 
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An Exceptionally | |, F, DOMMERICH & CO. 


Efficient Machine Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 


This Portable Foot Power Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


Sewing Machine has earnec 

itself a reputation for economy 254 Fourth Avenue 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 

driven, it is easy to operate and NEW YORK 

c apable of attaining a high rate 

of speed. It is used in various Established over 85 Years 

parts of the mill, principally in 

the dyehouse, blea chery and 








print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Rai. Burlap pe other 


ee Tis gee J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. i 


a 


without arm or connection 
Write for detail 


Tillinghast Commission Merchants 


Supply & Machine Co. 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue n 
76 Lafayette St., NEW YORK : 


Salem, Mass. 


PATENTS 


| TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS - FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & CO. 


PATENT ATTORNE 


Amer 
1582 SCIENTIFIC AMERI AN BLDG. 551 SC IENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG 
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RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 






TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. i 


“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 





FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 











24 W ce 4¢ oS Street Washington, D.C , 

ew Yo t a i 

1351 TOWER BUILDING 674 HOBART BUILDING aaa eeeeeereieeeaseneeine ener s 
Chicago, Ill San Francisco, Cal. b ~ h ll & 7 

563 VAN NUYS BUILDING W ° Sturs erg, cne Co. au 

Los Ang vele i al | 











Commission Merchants 


Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


| A. M. LAW & COMPANY 









©2/G~e 











STEAM TRAPS 


SPARTANBURG, 


SOUTHERN COTTON “MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


Return and Non-Return Types for All Draining and Pumping 
Air Cleaning & Conditioning Equipment 
\ir Filters, Air Washers, Spray Nozzles 


| 
] 
Viscous Liquids Pumps 





For Handling Molasses, Oils and All Viscous Liquids 


Talbot Mills ae | 


| NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. , 50 to 300 y 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, Presiden< TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 


| Suitings Uniform Cloths y motor 


Size to suit your 
work 





74,, W. B. CONNOR CO., Inc 


S 
trot, pv 
~ oe 369B Lexington Ave., New York 


Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
+ Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St 


Registered | SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


‘ie WHITINSVILLE. 
h SPINNING RING CO. = 


SPINNING RING |e. |i | Talcott, Inc. 
SPECIALISTS | % | Suedes | J ee | 





DIAMOND Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 225 Fourth Avenue 
FINISH | WHITINSVILLE -~- MASS. | FINISH ee ee eee cea 


















Complete factoring facilities 
for Merchants, Manufacturers 
and Selling Agents 


Telephone Main 3593 __— Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 

PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Cases-Trade Marks-Copyrights 
| Special Attention to Textile Inventions 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 


a 







j 
j | 
| 


| Annex: 180 Madison Avenue, cor. of 34th St 
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Financial—Continued 


‘fore depreciation and inventory ad- crease in bills, accounts and accept- 
istment not properly chargeable to ances payable of $152,911, and an ex- 
irrent operations, but after all other cess of quick liabilities over quick as- } 
charges, including interest amounting sets of $125,353 as compared with 
to $355,000. This operating profit is $74,797 at the close of the 1926 fiscal 
n improvement of approximately year. 


“ 














$500,000 over the result for the 1926 Boston Stock Auctions 
fiscal year. The following sales of textile shares 
The Holmes Mfg. Co., cotton yarns, were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 
ot Jedfo aces f » fF Cz Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
Yew Bedford, Mass., for the fiscal ~-—5 ORE... Par ~~ ange 
vear ended Dec. 31 showed net earn- 50 Androscoggin. idcasésey A ES” ee 
2 ; acl ae e “Se 7 Arlington ..... 5 ‘ 100 46% +5, 
ngs alter depr eciation Of $15,000. 10 Boston Woven Hose, com.*, 90 +2 
Notes and accounts payable increased} 1 oe Cotton... we ne 
$261,381, and there was an increase in 9 Ludiow Sebati eran tcs ‘ 199% +% 
: : aie Simic : 5 King Philip*.... '. -— — 
nventories of $286,769, but net quick 45 maian orchard... vo = 
were > = Qe > - »_ A 5 Boston Mfg., pfd....... 100 6 —5 j 
was only $7,587 less than at the end) gustom ie ~~ 
the previous year. 25 Plymouth Cordage 100 96 
. qr = . 1 Lancaster, pfd.... ake 100 22 —, 
he Gosnold Mill, fine count cotton 5 Lancaster, com as vanes: ae 7% 1% 
goods, New Bedford, Mass., reports  ,i errimack, pfd... a ~ 
net earnings after depreciation for the 12 Bourne ... eae sheen 60 4 
ae . 69 U. S. Worsted, Ist pfd 100 1 15/16 ww) 
fiscal year ended Dec. 31 of $29,798. 83 Otis oo... ceceeveees 10 33 —2 | Ss _ 
This company’s holdings in the Page J ota) Sy Universal 
Mill were sold during the year, the ae S 
. . bp ey 
preferred stock increased $1,000,000 to 3 
ee : : e iy ae ° C7 o “ 
2,650,000 and the book surplus was New England Textile Stocke S High-Speed Warping 
wiped out, but at the close ol the year (Quotations at “Public Sale” are based | 7] 
showed net quick assets of $117,022. «pon last sales at Boston public auction 7] r 
; snd Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 7 
Che Whitman Mill, fine count cotton ae prices are latest quotations of lead- wo 
. . osto 5 | 
voods, New Bedford, Mass., for the . ree Public y 
Ca ane “ah » “— 2 . 1e Sal Bid Asked } 
cal year ended Dec. 3t showed Am. Wool pfd..... — | S 
profits before depreciation of $85,906. Am. Mfg. pfd..... 82 77 80 A — 
; , Ba, | is { . | ee Amoskeag, new ... If ) wee = | wy as 
net quick at the end ot the year Androscoggin ..... 75 70 80 i) - 
stood at $502,514 and $33,029 less than #flington ........ an sa3 ane 7] 5 
t the end of the 1926 fiscal year. Berkshire Cot. .... 131 130 135 Sy 
: Fall Ri ‘Il eee eanee. com, : wy iS 
\lost of the Fall River cotton mills Boott ............ 120 125 | 
: one ; ee 85 i | KY R E D U CTION WY 
1ose annual meetings have been held Esmond, pfd.. 1... a y 
“we > e : “f ~ Perr Alpaca ...... 135 145 
luring the last month or so either (itr. etie % 2 | o IN LAB 
show losses and considerable debt in- Hamilton Woolen 21 22 | wy OR COST 
pA pag 17:18 wy 
‘reases, or small net profits, but Ipswich; ‘pra. 2.12! = 18 iS 
- aa ‘ went ara >» Saga. Ipswict : See { 2 } a a ai — 
among how exc os - 2 i iw... | STG OTC es S HIS installation of four Universal 
ore tg ( ; 1e (Chariton Ludlow Asso...... 1993 95 200 | : . , ‘ = ’ 
oe Mig ee = : anes sme. - 145" 130 160 | WI High-Speed Warping Units, in con- 
lills. The Sagamore showed net Nashua, com...... 50 51 5S ww) ‘ ‘ ‘ = . eee wT] 
irnings for the year ended Dec. oe: seus aa MS junction with 672 No. 60 G F Uni- 4 
last, of $293,397, and paid divi- N. E. So. OR cans 4% ato SI versal High-Speed Coning Spindles, has 
' ©f Oo : > PUD sc caccsvevene 38 40 45 
aenas 8 < y rege y o2 , . Ve ifie QF | « . a f ~ r ~ S s 
nds of 8%, aggregating 240,000 Pacific .......00. 35 ire oe | iT replaced 17 slow -speed warping units and 
Surplus and depreciation reserve was See eres? —s 106 19S | Ss 1350 1 indi ‘ ww 
* i ordage 96 4) 9% a. S > Ss ag « , -k , 
increased $53,397, and there was an York ..........00% 215% 24 26 w spooler spindles in a_ well-known S 
rease of $317,000 in the item, ——— Sy southern mill. Ms 
“cash, accounts receivable, cotton, New Bedford Quotations Ss ; oie ” S 
cl ate 7? ‘ 2c reas QQ } -Nhe he . ~ 
cloth, etc.” and a decrease in U. S. (Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 3 A one-half to two-thirds reduction in oS) 
Government securities from $776,307 pitt lial Bia — S) labor costs on warping and creeling is MS 
to $420,522. Beac a 25 oe : : : 
0 3420, 52: feccen fen” aa iS directly attributed to this change. iS 
The Charlton Mills statement jocth Mfg Ce, com..2... 40 Sy , MS 
showed an apparent net gain for the Bon Mie Gy Baes--2-- OB eee | S We would appreciate the o tunity t si 
aia 2 eats sto ~ COccececceces cee 9714 < ‘ ] 
year of $35,323 after payment of divi- Butler Mfg. Co........... 1... 43 Ss ¢ a 7 pportunity to Ss 
a Of ce ¢ Pete WE WR cc cenecsce. 107 es wy study your windin ro S : advise 
dend : at 8%, aggregating $96,000. Dartmouth Mfg. Co., ‘com... 80 82% iS eee 8 P ems and advise MS 
achinery Deca was increased Dartmouth Mtg. Co, pfd.. 80, 82% w) you as to what savings can be effected in ww) 
drink 1e3 . $2 <Q +t ae aven Mills, pid...... (42 52 7 4 a : ; Sj 
ig the va = ppc "of ae gt ww your mill through Universal High-Speed MS 
Wick scsets 12 4 cage OS I s, Goeveses e<e oo 
CK QSSCtS SHOWEO & STINKAGS SF GHansll Mir OS...>...... 5761 WF} Windins Eaui WI] 
$85,535 to $723,471. Hathaway Mfg. Co......-. ae Ss inding Equipment. SI 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com..... i i 
Phe ( Pant Mills showed net earn- jyonmes Mee o” 7. 43% = Ss ae Sy 
ines of $17 ; ° Kilburn Mill...... ee Oa 15 CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
“a < 77 ee During the year Manomet Mills........... 3% 4% Sy = CATALOG WZ 
$23,996 was paid in dividends and Nashawena Mill ......... & “se 50 eo MS 
. Ss o8e we ay 2, ; en N. B. Cotton Mills, com., 110 o 
$7,285 was expended for new mach- N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... 80 S UNIVERSAL WINDING CUMPANY 3% 
inery. There was a decrease in net Neild Mill ...... seeeeeess 130... a A 
; - Nonquitt Spn. Co......... 181% 20 PROVIDENCE BO ST O N PHILADELPHIA WF] 
quick assets during the year of ae MINS. cc cccceee 11 eas Ss CHICAGO, UTICA CHARLOTTE Sy 
oe ms Shee , Pierce Mi .. ws. atoeereiare 355 365 NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATLANTA 
2,523. Notes and accounts payable Potomska Mills 222222522: 49 52 WY] DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS ww 
reased a little over $50,000, while ter mca oe = vee - 92% gy a 
. a Juisse Mills Co., Mweve 93 96 
entories, cash and accounts re- Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd..... a 6 g | 
are . —— Car 2 >t Gg. SRR ere 132% ... 
vable increased $42,683. The net aber min’ 222122201000 74 «78 
tt on the plant Dec. 31 stood at Wamsutta MANES << ood sige BG sc: 
$106.28 , Whitman Mills ....--++++. 29 31} 
« 355. 


The Laurel Lake Mills reduced , 
Se eee ene Silk Stocks on N.Y. Exchange | 


s and acceptances payable during 


year $44,472 and showed net quick (Week ending March 20) 
e es a 1928 

‘ts at the end of the year of $7,007, wich Low ‘Stock Oe 
. — a prece nf ick 22 1814 Belding Heminway.. 4,700 20% 1974 20% | 
0 are c excess O : a Hs «& 2 ‘ f 
c oe ured with _ —— . t quick 1444 111% Century .Ribbon 200 13 1 1 
ilities the year before of $37,108. 73% 62% Julius Kayser ..... 28,600 73% 69 73 | 

E 274% 16 H. R. Mallinson.... 21,300 26% 23% 24% 





The Weetamoe Mills showed an in- 33° 7¢ van Raalte 1 313 13 | 













If the question ts 
Wet or Dry 
Right or Reverse Twist 
| Combed or Carded 


—we can solve it 


ALL NOS. 20s TO 74s 
trom 


NELSON GROUP MILLS 
Lenoir, N. C. 


PAULSON, LINKROUM&CO. 


AGENTS 


52 LEONARD ST., 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 














NEW -YORK 


CHARLOTTE,N.C. 















Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct te Consumer” 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES—product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY—product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Jehnston Bidg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bidg. 
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J. H. SEPARK 


J. L. GRAY 
Sec’y and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 

Gray Manufacturing Co. 

Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Gassed and Ungassed 
Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 
26s to 120s — single and ply for 

KNITTING — WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s — 2, 3, and 4 ply for 

THREAD PURPOSES 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Branches 
Philadelphia 


CONVERTING 


Gastonia Chicago 





Forrest Mercerizing Co. 


MERCERIZERS SINCE 1895 


Specialists in 


Super Quality 
Plaiting and 


Splicing 


30/1 
40/1 
50/1 





Yarns 


| Tinted Yarns 


Licensed under the 
Wilcox Patent No. 1,496,696 


“It floats off the cone”’ 


Try a Sample Case—Increases Production 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
Forrest ces 119 So. 4th St., wathadaightn 
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Yarns Remain Quiet in Chatta- 






lacement 











+ © g 
prices on req costs 
Y: :f ‘r but Inactive Se aa 
os arns irmer pu Nactive must put up his figures decided 
nooga 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The yarn ibove any that are being gene 
1arket here during the week ending Isolated Sales Are Reported in isked 
\lar. 17 continued dull with no price in le . Bees As to Stocks 
: : - a Hosiery Cones but at Low Prices ' 
‘hanges of interest. Thrown silk was : Int costates inmtieede te canal 
: . = ‘ wits z - t co Sti 2 Cal re) re 
eported to have gained a_ little New York. the opinion that any show of weak- yjed stocks of sizabk cansnnieie 
strength and as the period closed was OTTON yarn selling agents de- ness would accomplish little or notl lanem enmenius | ' 
iia "iG te ( cal a ere ese consist of varn that t 
ing quoted on basis of $5.90. The clare that if they were to name ing and that firm or higher prices are ;.. 4.) if 4 
: = P 7 Nas nelid tor metime in the Ope 
revious quotation was from $5.80 to prices warranted by conditions, and likely to hav sat ai. sMenonne ; ee 
S5.90 . : as | 1 1 1 more tavorable Opportunity 
5-90. especially by replacement costs, their for the better on trading ¢ ; : + ’ 
"hile . . ‘ke (re ice - 1 : ‘ Ket them would rese ( 
While the yarn market here is con- trade would politely call them crazy osite nn is ha ‘ ; 
tinuing quite inactive, local dealers And yet despite the opposition of tl seinen es s direction during the lation, however not 
a Saal cons nica a vations back i . Beas ; ; ve} tion \ 
ire inclined to take a rather optimi tic buyer and his ridicule of any advance, ef, seis. Tle has d ' ery exct Wi 
iew. They believe that the situation IS the general tone of the market eductions have not produced any in- M4Jority the su ot ya ( 
lue at least in part to heavy buying ¢+mer and transactions have been con- terest but rather have increased the iS not greater than ordinarily is 
several months ago and does not ac- summated at prices higher than tloofness of the buver, causing him to case at thi me of the vea WI 
uratels reflect the rate cf textile pro-  \eek or two ago. Then again it gard the rket with suspicion and il been hoped that the 
— in this ReeSeen. ‘ reported that certain sizable sales have to postpone operations that he might ence of curtailment would bh 
['wo ply mercerized yarns continue been made at material concessions have conducted with more faith in the ient to absorb this stock. no on 
tT > ‘e ; ¢ } 2 7 : fe . ‘ - . 1 1 - . ‘_ ™9 , 
at the previous quotations of 82c for from what is regarded as the market future (he spinner is convinced not worrying particularly over the 
10S- s&c ror 20s c $ for &os- rs ° tor : 1 1 ‘4 . nes . Pee 5 
oS 2, x a ae 2 and eae S- level. With all of these differing con- only that it would be poor policy to that the amount of curtailment w 
2. In the combed field 18s are still Gitions it is remarkable how firmly name lower prices, but he knows that ate sind Saati Bae eid Aaa 
licta ¢ . "; mc =F = . z : , ‘ ° ° ° Ss] pre ess tis not pee 
sted at 40 to ATC with 70s at 70 to the majority of spinners have held to to do so would mean in a majority of Scien? 1 t 
—-Rc ‘arded cones are listed at 2 ‘ ‘ , . « . e : 1c1e1 O exercise any great effect 
“Sc. Carded cones are listed at 30 to their prices. instances the elimination of what lit ‘ ’ : Ss 
31c for tos and 32% to 33M%c for 20s. a ne ia tle profit he has in his product. Of _ the buyer. Tn tac . the retail 
sence menmeaenrene Firmness Thought Best Policy  Qourse, there are a certain small pro- Character of oper ations in all brane! 
er ee eee, a Although buvers find it hard to un portion who own cotton ona basis ot textiles, whether In the primal 
1 a Asya me P widely pub- . ; ‘ site ; : ot em ee 
ne oF ener see Seer a derstand why prices should be ad- that would enable them to reduce yarn market or with jobbers, retailers 
lished rumor that it was planning to ; : i : ell furtl i ' ; » Conniiness dem: son ede ik, ane 
. . ance > . arket shows 1 prices still rther < vet c > ou ons s Ss. 1 ‘ ct OF a@ny- 
construct two new units. The report vanced ae Ge ee Sees ce pees eae eee ee ee , akan ae 
seems to have originated from newspaper eVidence of activity, the selling agent on the right side of the ledger, but thing different. It must mean that the 
sources. as well as the spinner are firmly of any one endeavoring to base selling manutacturer must either run his plant 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—( Average Quality) Singles 
ae eis ; : , 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher. according to quality ON, oa ete rece — < 38% 30-8 46 48 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) l4s .... cee eees m+ begs 38s 0) a1 
4s to &s 30 —3014, 20s 34 S4ho 16s ; ; -- 3914 40s a1 53 
10s Onis..91 D465 36 18s 10 50s DS 60 
12s 31 311% 268 .. 37 20s = 1] 60s 63 65 
ar AN Sie reat ae) 31144—32 30s 3814,—39 24s 4314 70s 73 76 
l6s 321/, 33 ee in ath nh at 17 28s Te = 1645 SUs 85 88 
Two-Pl nies and Tubes ; 
8s-2 ih Ijs-2 37 Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
OS eee 3) “he 30s-2 38 3814 26s-2 60 61 80s-2 1 06—1 OS 
128-2 .314%4—32 368.2 44 441, 30s-2 61 62 Singles 
14s-2 — —3214 40s-2 17 48 368-2 64 65 30s . ae — 
16s-2 33, 40s-2 High Breakage.....- a2 105-2 66 —67 10s —on 
208-2 .34144—35 RN rere 56 —d7 458-2 71 73 §@e .... See Se 
248-2 36 —36% Oe8......... 63 —64 50s-2 Te QM causa ds a 
; 60s-2 82 8 7 — —l 
Single Warps oe 2 oe FO. 5c wnwieccmaias 1 24 
_ eee — —31% 24s .. 36 37 603-2 94 96 80s a ml 
‘ 81%s—32 26s 37 38 
~~ sane = o—32 = 34 Peeler— (Super Quality) 
a TTT eT CELE ee dz a ; aie 7 Single Cones 
Ss oe Ss ‘ 
20s 84 —3414 Carded Combed Carded Cemhed 
- 7 10s 34 35 14 45 26s 39 10 50 2 
— . Two-Ply Warps _ po 14s 35 36 15 46 30s 10) $2 52 —54 
ee, Ce ..31 —31% ates oo i 16s 3514—361%, 46 —47 36s 15 —46 55 —57 
2 a ae 9 ae “<i. 18s 36 —37 17 —48 40s ........48 —50 58 —60 
a 32 32% 308-2 ... 38'4—S" 20s ee ae” a ~n 60 —62 
148-2 ..— —33 40s-2 ordinary Sohn ie 47 18 24s 38 _39 19 —50 Oe a 70 ~~T5 
l6s-2 .3314—34 SS SA niain. a aiatale Secu of —Od)S8 
203-2 ..35 5 60s-2 x 283 64 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins ond tubes; tinged, 281/,, white, 30 203-2 AS -naD 40s-2 58 —60 
Ganley Cones (Frame decues 248-2 50 —52 50-2 65 —67 
~ ae | ae 33% 288-2 51 —53 608-2 70 —72 
10s .30144—31 ere re Pree 34 —341 be 30s-2 52 54 70s-2 80 —85 
12s 31 I ia Sala <ore' sas we 35 —351%4 36s-2 55 —5d7 SO0s-2 95 —1 00 
l4s ..31144—32 30s = 3614—37 
16s 32 —3214 30s extra quality 39 0 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4ply 
18s Zs — GEM OBO oo ies cccccccnss 46 —46Y, Peeler Sakelarides 
20s no acl ° Average Best Average Beat 
24s 59-60 ~64 65 R5 90 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 30s 61-62 66 —67 88 93 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 36s 63-64 68 69 90 95 
20s-2 45 —46 50s-2 60 62 4()s 68-69 73 74 95 1 00 
308-2 48 —Ah0 HOs-2 63 65 45s 73-74 78 -79 1 00 1 05 
36s-2 .50 —52 70s-2 13 —76 0s — —78-79 83 84 1 05 1 10 
40s-2 os 52 —54 eee a 85 —88 60s -88-89 93 94 1 15 1 20 
. ase are average prices of the counts and onatiiies indicated at the close of business March 21 They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless speci 
ically notec 


For New York spot cotton prices, see page 81. For staple 


cotton prices, 


see 8&3 


page 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


for stock, which is always precarious 
and which can be done only by a small 
minority who are able to finance the 
proposition, or otherwise there must 
be curtailment or absolute shutdown. 
The latter procedure is being consid- 
ered very seriously in a good many 
quarters where yarn is consumed. If 
there should be any general following 
of this action, it would mean even 
further cessation of yarn buying, al- 
though the eventual benefit might be 
considerable. 


Hosiery Yarn Sales 


Very little interest is to be found 
in general lines of weaving yarn. 
This reflects the condition of prac- 
tically all trades using this quality of 
yarn. In the knit goods field, how- 
even, it is reported fairly substantial 


orders have been placed from isolated 
sources. No one sale seems to have 
any relation to dnother, and yet the 
aggregate business is regarded as sat- 
isfactory from comparatively few 
No general buying is noted 
and there is no evidence that it will 
start in the near future. 


buyers 


Where bus!- 
ness has been done it is said to have 
been on a decidedly lower basis than 
the majority would accept. It is also 
direct 
better 
position to name attractive prices than 


said to have emanated trom 


sellers who apparently are in 


the ordinary spinner selling through 
commission houses. The differential 
on hosiery yarn prices is so indefinite 
difficult. A 
slight firming all along the line this 
week has been noted, with the basis of 


practically 30c for IOs. 


as te 


t 


make quotations 


\ good many, 
however, will not concede this figure 
and are asking for 3Ic, if not more. 
On 22s the ordinary market price is 
but could doubtless be shaded. 
count, 


Sa 72G, 
This decidedly 
neglected, comparatively speaking. A 
fair quality of 30s will command 37c, 
but J2c may be taken from this if it 
is a question of meeting the buyers’ 
views or going without the 
lying-in quality may 
low as 35'%c for 30s. 


however, 1s 


sale. 
be bought as 


On combed peeler yarn a_ wide 
range of prices is noted. As an ex- 


ample, on 20s in one instance quota- 
tions were received from several spin- 
ners ranging anywhere from 39 to 
47c. The lowest bidder did not get 
the business, but inasmuch as one 
house who had formerly sold yarn to 
this buyer and whose product was de- 
sired, did not obtain the order at 4Ic, 
it is practically assured that the pur- 
chase was made from a direct seller in 
the neighborhood of 40c. 

Sak yarns are higher but have not 
responded to the increase in this qual- 
ity of cotton. There has been an ad- 
vance of 2c a lb. within the last few 
days and a total of 5'%c within the 
last three weeks. It is almost impos- 
sible, however, . for yarn spinners 
using this quality to secure anything 
like a tangible advance on 


roduct 


their 


American Yarn & Processing 
Co. Supplies Cotton 
All Numbers 
Through regrettable error, the ad- 
vertisement of the American Yarn & 
Processing Co., of Mount Holly, N.C., 
published in TEXTILE Wor Lp of Feb. 
4, 1928, stated that its counts were 
confined to 16s to 80s. As a matter 
of fact, this firm of cotton yarn spin- 


Yarn in 


ners and mercerizers supplies yarn in 
all numbers and not merely from 16s 
to 80s as was incorrectly stated in ad- 
vertisement referred to. 





Waterman, Currier & Co. 
Agents for Fitchburg Cotfon 
Yarns 

Robert S. Wallace, treasurer of the 
Fitchburg ( Mass.) Yarn Co 
ot high 
cotton 


, spinners 
carded and 
yarns and announces 
the appointment of Waterman, Currie 
& Co., Boston, Mass., as sole selling 
agents 


gerade combed 


"ase, 


for their cotton yarns in all 
territory excepting accounts in Phila- 
delphia handled by Tracy & Bradley. 
This mill spins all counts from 25s to 
70s inclusive, both carded and combed, 
and in any put-up, and has 
established an enviable reputation for 
high quality of product at reasonable 
prices. 


desired 


Waterman, Currier & Co. 
on the first of the 
southern cotton yarn business of the 
William Whitman Co. excepting 
of certain controlled mills, and their 


took over 


vear all of the 


business has expanded so rapidly that 


i 
they have already been obliged to 


secure increased Space for their home 


offices at 78 Chauncey St., Boston 
They also have offices in New York 
City, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C 
and Utica, N. Y. They are also repre- 
sented in the West and Southwest 

The yarns spun by the 
Fitchburg Yarn Co. will continue to 
be handled as heretofore by the fol- 
lowing agencies: J. B. Jamieson Co., 
Boston; E. W. Dutton, Inc., New 
York City; Tracey & Bradley, Phila- 
delphia, Robert D. Flood, Chicago, IIL., 
and R. D. McDonald, 
Tenn 


“sase 


Chattanooga, 





Yarns Firmer with Cotton 
Higher Asking Prices for Carded 
Yarns Check Business 
BOSTON.—In sympathy with the 
advance in raw cotton prices most 
spinners have advanced asking prices 
for medium and coarse count carded 


varns from '% to Ic, and some spin- 
ners, following Tuesday’s sharp ad- 
vance in cotton, withdrew quotations 
temporarily. The actual advance in 
selling prices does not average more 
than a half cent, and even this 
moderate advance has had a tendency 
to check demand and sales. Combed 
and fine count carded yarns are prac- 
tically unchanged in 


cl 


price and in 
iaracter of demand, the latter remain- 
ing quiet, as far as staple counts 
concerned, and 
irregular 


are 


prices continuing 


The demand and supply status of 
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Columbus, Georgia 


(1889) 


GROVES MILLS, Inc. 
ih, 2 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 


CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 
SALES OFFICE: 

225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 








Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Wm. A. P..MACKNIGHT 


518 Walnut St. 


Sole Representative 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ii cieeteretiedihenastiemimniiaii a 





BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON 


AND RAYON 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. 


YARNS 


PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 


Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 


Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 








Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 


113 Worth St., 





New York 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


8s to 30s Extra Carded 





Room 922, Webster Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 








H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 


for, 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. 


Salisbury, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40's 


A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
50’s to 80's 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


Tryon, N.C. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 


SUPERIOR 
YARN MILLS 


Monbo, N. C. 


ee 


58s and 60s Combed Peelers 


Single and Ply 
For Mercerizing and Weaving 


These yarns—made of the finest raw 
materials, spun by operatives who “know 
how,” inspected at every step of manufacture 
—are, in every sense, “Superior.” 


Hy A Hames 


SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150000 COMBED “YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 


GEN SALES MGR. 


























450 FOURTH HVE » NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930-531°52 


... with rayon 


Give your rayon fabrics the strength 
they require for everyday wear. Test 
after test has demonstrated that a 2-ply 
cotton yarn is best suited to weave 
with thin-boned rayon . . . to supply 
the necessary stamina... . 


We suggest you try a National 2-ply 
to reinforce your rayon. Write us for 
samples. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- 
ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns. 


CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


ROSSVILLE, GA. 


Sales Offices 


Chicago Charlotte, N. C. 
>. Export Department Cote & thamen. 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. Rossville, Ga. Johnston Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. : Reading, Pa. 
Stewart McConaghy Fall River, Mass. Edward Shultz, 
6908 Cresheim Road ©. S. Hawes & Bro. 712 North Sth St. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


‘otton yarns remain practically un- 
changed, with supplies of practically 
everything excepting specialties sut- 
ficient to make possible a continuance 
of hand-to-mouth buying, and with the 
majority of yarn users reporting no 
improvement in the demand for their 
product. However, prices of most 
varns are unremunerative as to 
render them quickly responsive to any 
temporary or permanent advance in 


so 


Puzzling Situation In Yarns 





Trading Quiet Although 
March Is Usually Active 


PHILADELPHIA. 
HE decrease in mercerized yarns 
made effective two weeks ago has 
stimulated to a small degree, 
bringing manufacturers into the mar- 
ket for medium sized quantities, 25 to 
30,000 Ibs. sales being reported for 
delivery during the next two months 
in-a number of instances. Trading 
in these yarns is far from active even 
taking this improvement into 
sideration and according to reliable 
estimates mercerizers are, as an aver- 
age, not running more than at 
the present time. They state the 
recent change in mercerized prices has 
brought a fair number of manutac- 
turers who were undecided whether to 
buy or not, into the market. In this 
connection it is noticeable a feeling is 
gaining ground that these and combed 
qualities are now at an attractive level 
irom the consumers’ standpoint, based 
upon past experience, one pointing to 
the fact mercerized yarns are selling 
) at prices that are a cent or two within 
those quoted a year ago when the cot- 
ton market was five or six cents lower 
than at this time. 


Affects Combed Demand 

The fact that a number of mer- 
erizers are operating at little better 
than half time is one of the primary 
for the continued unsatistac- 
of the yarn 
market, lack of demand again becom- 
this week after the 
mall flurry in sales made to mer- 


sales 


con- 


-<-Of 


J 7C 


reasons 
tory condition combed 
ng noticeable 
erizers, Which were reported three 
eeks ago. This buying movement by 
has not to 
xpand and dealers state the present 
eck has been quiet, although yarns 
re still available in quantity at the 


ercerizers continued 


ume prices reported in sales at that 
li€ 

the mercerizers to 
consume at 
usual rate has had and is now 
decided effect upon the 
utire combed section the market 
nd although an upturn in prices may 
timnlate a fair buying movement 
any in this trade are now paying 
ore attention to ways and means by 
hich the use and consumption ot 
ercerized yarns may be increased, to 
ttset the drastic inroads made upon 
yarns by the exceptional 
lange in the almost exclusive use of 


Failure of 


iw and combed yarns 
ae 
aving a 


ot 


ese 
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raw material prices. Maintenance of 
the advance in cotton prices that 
started last week might easily stimulate 
quite a flurry of yarn buying and place 
most spinners in a more independent 
price position; buyers who are in- 
clined to be over-bearish on the market 
should weigh such a contingency care- 
fully and be guided thereby, as well as 
by the present and probable future 


condition of their business. 


silk 
trade. 
March Usually Good Month 


March is ordinarily one of the most 
active varn buving months of the year 
but 1928, unless the latter part of the 
month changes radically, wil! prove 
an exception to this rule, a number of 
the largest dealers here having stated 
that the month to date has been 
especially small with them; 
much so that dealers are asking them- 
selves the question, “What is wrong 
with the yarn market?” Are sales of 
unimportant size because manutactur- 
ers are not willing to pay prices that 
spinners are now quoting and because 
buyers feel that lower yarn rates will 
Or is the 
to be found in the condition among 
manufacturers in this 
of whom state that some reason 
they are not able to interest goods 
buyers in their usual sized commit- 
ments at this time? Several 
have satisfied themselves that the ans 
wer to this is not to be found in 


in the full-fashioned hosiery 
















Sometimes we lose a big order. 


Customer says, to meet 
competition he can’t afford 


to pay the slight difference 
for CANNON QUALITY. 


an 
one 


sO 


But invariably his business 
returns to us in greater volume 
than before, which means but 
one thing: 


soon be eftective? reason 


section, many 


for 
dealers 


varn 


Cheaper yarn does not 
necessarily lower the 
cost of the finished 
product. 


prices as they find it impossible to 
interest a majority of their customers 
in large quantities even though they 
quote prices considerably under the 
going level. 

The yarn trade has two answers to 
the question and the most widely heard 
is that manufacturers have not as yet 
booked their normal volume of busi 
ness for this month of the vear and 
until this condition the mills 
changes they expect little variation in 
the current of yarn. Whether 
the fact this is a presidential year is 
having any effect upon the psychology 
of the buyer and manufacturer is not 
admitted but 


wwe 


among 


sales 


THE CANNON MILLS 


in the trade are ° 
ready to admit this may be a factor 
entering into the mind of the buyer 


Other 


several 


PHILADELPHIA 


dealers are more definite in ‘i 
; New York Providence Boston 
their analysis ot the situation and 
assert the main reason for the present Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
lull is that manufacturers in this city Chattanooga 


bought rather heavily in January and 
until the contracts placed at that time 
are completed they will show little in 
terest. Those accepting this viewport 
predicting expansion will make 
itself manifest during the next montn. 


are 


Spinners Advance Prices 
Spinners have advanced asking- 


prices half cent as compared 





with 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Lo 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized Yarn for Splicing 


and Plaiting 





Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SPINNING DEPARTMENT — HERE, SELECTED COTTON IS CONVERTED INTO al ' I t { ——— 
YARN OF EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH AND UNIFORMITY 
Be ca Henderson 


Two names that are the equivalent 
of sterling in yarn buying. Among 
a host of mill men these are more 
than just names. They are repre- 
sentative of yarns whose quality is 
consistently high. 


6s to 30s — Single and Ply 


Skeins, Cones, Tubes, Ball and Chain Warps 
e for KNITTING and WEAVING 





Spinners 
and 


Processors 


NATURAL— DYED Through Controlled Manufacture, HARRIET COTTON MILLS 


GASSED — BLEACHED 
AIR DRED Dixie produces yarns of such strength and HENDERSON COTTON MILLS 
MERCERIZED uniformity as to best meet every test and Henderson. N. C 
YARNS every requirement of the knitting and Pay 


SINGLE OR PLY weaving trade. Selling Agents 
CONES — SKEINS 


cors_tuses’ | DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. John F. Trainor Co., Inc. 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED 
FOR THE KNITTING AND MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS 


WEAVING TRADE CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 17 E. 42nd St., New York 
Winthrop Mincher, Troy, N. Y. 


NPA e MERCERIZED YARNS Philadelphia Office—39 S. Tenth St. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


those last week, in the weaving sec- 
tion of the market, while spinners of 
carded hosiery cones are quoting a 
‘ent more than last week, although 
there are several still offering ordinary 
juality yarn on the basis of 29!>c 
for 10s notwithstanding the fact a 
majority are quoting 30!2c to 3lc. 
Ordinary quality warps are being 
quoted on the basis of 35c to 36¢ for 
20s-2 and 39c to 40c for 30s-2, these 
figures being half cent above spinners’ 
rates a week ago. Manufacturers 
state they have been offered 2cs-2 
warps at 34c but no spinner or dealer 
has been located willing to sell at this 
figure, a majority quoting 20s-2 warps 
of this quality at 35c, only a few ad- 
mitting having quoted as low as 34'%c 


Lack of demand from plush manu- 
facturers has been apparent in yarn 
prices this week, there being instances 
where plush quality warps have been 
offered at prices as low as spinners of 
ordinary quality yarn were quoting. 
Other plush spinners, in a more in- 
dependent position, have raised pric>s 
as compared with last week and are 
now naming the following prices: 37c 
for 20s-2, 38c to 39c for 24s-2 and 42c 
for 30s-2. Spotty condition of plush 
yarns is due to the fact demand from 
manufacturers has been small during 
recent weeks and a number of spinners 
now are in possession of fair sized 
stocks which they are willing to move 
to slightly lower prices than the mar- 
ket level for other qualities 
seem to justify. 


would 


Pelzer Mfg. Co. Urges Piedmont 
Farmers to Grow Long-Staple 
Cotton 

The Pelzer (S. C.) Mig. Co. will 
provide a market for all farmers of 
the Piedmont section who wish to 
grow long staple cotton, Walter Kelly, 
superintendent of the company, stated 
at a meeting of Anderson and Green- 
ville county farmers last week. 


Mr. Kelly offered to have a 
cotton gin constructed which would 
handle long staple cotton, and said 
that if farmers had any difficulty in 
disposing of their cotton, he would 
be glad to provide a market for all 
cotton offered. He declared that mills 
of this section have in the past been 
forced to buy large quantities of cot- 
ton in the West. 


Prizes for Cotton Growing in 
South Carolina 
SPARTANBURG, C.—The 
arolina Cotton Manufacturers’ 
‘ciation has offered $2,000 in cash 
prizes to the of the State 
ide five-acre cotton contest to be con- 
ducted under supervision of the ex- 
ension service at College. 
he objectives of the contest are: To 
encourage farmers to grow a better 
taple cotton which will meet mill re- 
uirements; make more cotton on 
wer acres, and obtain information 
1 the cost of production. 


SS. South 


As- 


winners 


Clemson 


Sluggish Waste Market 
New Business Confined Chiefly to 
Strips—Boston Export 


BOSTON.—The cotton waste mar- 
ket is inactive awaiting the advent of 
larger and better business. The first 
three months of 1928 have not turned 
out in the fashion rather confidently 
expected near the close of 1927. 
worst may now be over. It is alto- 
gether improbable that cotton will 
have another major tumble in price 
even if the crop is a good large one; 


and as for consumers they have been | 


so hesitant and over-cautious that it 
may occur in the future as it has in 
the past that they will over-stay their 


market and instead of acquiring | 
future supplies at their own price will 
find that their bearish covering is 


likely to prove costly. The most dis- 


turbing feature at the moment is the | 


almost entire lack of new business ex- | 


cept in strips and they are not et 


brisk. 

There are said to be large supplies 
of low grade picker and fly available | 
in the South and linters are not over- | 
strong. In spinnable materials there 
is some activity in all kinds of strips, 
peeler, white and tinged. Colored | 
strips have been moving more freely | 
of late which is usually the case when 
white strips are on too high a level | 
for certain consumers. Comber is | 
quiet but strong, quoted 18c by one | 
holder. 
this city for the month of January 
amounted to 1,274,000 pounds of 
which amount 692,000 pounds went to 
England at an average value of 14%c 
and 464,000 pounds to Germany at 
6%4c. Small consignments went to 
Belgium, Italy and the Netherlands. 

White strips furnish the bulk of the 
market activity at this time. 
situation is just terrible and another 
case of profitless prosperity” said one 
of the traders, “but I suppose it is 
the same in not a few other markets 


and is certainly very difficult to ex- | 


plain.” Said another trader “Even if 
we try to get cost price on some of 
our materials the consumer tries to 
beat us down and we are not alone in 
this matter.” It is evidently a very 
unsatisfactory market for most mem- 
bers of the exchange. There 
circles both in cotton and _ its 
wastes as to the future crop with the 
balance of opinion favoring a much 
larger quantity than last season. 


ing 


Current Quotations 





PORES: -COMMIGE: 3 05:6 b:0. <i 17 —18e. 
i |, ee 16 —1Te 
| Ree 16 —16'M%e. 
Choice willowed fiv.... Rg — Ae, 
Choice willowed picker. 64%4— Tc. 
Oe eee 18 20e, 
Linters (mill run) 5 — hye, 
Spoolers (single) ..... 12%—13¢, 
Fine WIG COD iccccncecs 144%4—15c. 


Gray-Tex Utility Corp., West Read- 
ing, Pa., is a new company which has 
leased a building and will equip it for 
the manufacture of textiles. The incorpo- 
rators, Archie L. Weitzell, Harry H. 
Holselaw and Harry A. DeHart, will ap- 
ply for a charter this week. 


The | 


Exports of cotton waste from | 


“The 


is a 
great deal of uncertainty in consum- | 


1893 ) 79 


J. RJAMIESON COMPANY 





| 





| 


| LAVONIA MFG. CO. 


LAVONIA, GA. 
COLORED and NOVELTY YARNS 


SOLID COLORS and TWISTS 
for PILE FABRICS 


REPRESENTED BY 


L. P. MULLER & CO., Philadelphia 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS °°", %ocn2™ } Wieecr’ 


Gn emir 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 
We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS 


P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 








INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS- knitting 


88 LEONARD. STREET, NEW YORK’ 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS ino numer 


AND NUMBERS 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 

























CHICAGO 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WSR eset 


| MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS Si." 


Silk-like lustre 
| NOVELTY YARNS Poucte, Bourette and 


in Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, 


COTTON WARPS 2°... Be2™:. Jacks, 
Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


Spools and Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 








COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


| 
| 






| 
: EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


YUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 







Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
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W. H. WILLEY, NORMAN MONAGHAN 
Chairman of the Board Vice-Pres. and 


D. W. BROOKS Treasurer 
President W. H. FRAZER 
Vice-President 
G. H. KEMKER 
Secretary 


The Test of Time 


No business, regardless of its nature, 
can continue successfully unless its 
first concern is for the welfare of its 
clients. 


™ 
vn 


MUA TM NS ill | oe 


Newburger Cotton Company has, for 
over thirty-five years, first served the 
interests of its many friends-in- 
cotton. 





Capital $1,000,000.00 


NEWBURGER 


COTTON COMPANY 
Incorporated 
MEMPHIS 
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Cotton Higher; Offerings Light 





Confirmation of December Crop Esti- 
mates Followed by Freer Buying 


URTHER advances have occurred 

in the cotton market here during 
the week with prices making new high 
ground for the movement after the re- 
port of the Census Bureau on gin- 
nings from the growth of 1927. This 
report was about in line with the crop 
estimates of last December, but its 
publication removed a source of un- 
certainty, which evidently encouraged 
a freer expression of bullish views in 
the form of buying orders. May con- 
tracts sold up to 19.55 and October to 
19.09 as a result of covering or re- 
buying by recent sellers, combined 
with a moderate trade demand, and an 
evident absence of selling pressure in 
the South. At these prices, the mar- 
ket showed advances of approxi- 
mately 2%c a lb. from the low level 
of Feb. 2, in the case of May con- 
tracts and of over 2c on the new crop 
positions. These prices seemed to at- 
tract some realizing, but it was ab- 
sorbed on reactions with little selling 
otherwise reported and with the un- 
dertone of the market 
steady. 

The report of the Census Bureau 
showed ginnings of 12,777,505 run- 
ning bales, counting round as _ half, 
from the growth of 1927, compared 
with 17,755,070 from the growth of 
1926 and 16,122,516 from the growth 
of 1925. Expressed in equivalent 500- 
lb. bales, the ginnings amounted to 
12,950,473 bales compared with the 
Government’s December estimate of 
2,789,000. According to local statis- 
ticians these figures did not necessi- 


generally 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For Week Closed Net 
Mar. 16 High Low Mar. 21 Ch'ge 


18.69 19.49 18.54 19.32 + .63 
Ay 18.74 19.45 18.74 19.34 + 60 
May ‘ 18.79 19.55 18.65 19.36 1. 57 


18.69 19.40 18.69 1 





18.60 19.46 18.48 1¢ + .68 

t 5 18.50 19.24 18.50 19.20 7 
mber ... 18.39 19.17 18.39 19.12 73 

er se 18.28 19.09 18.15 18.92 64 

N mber 18.23 18.93 18.23 18.86 +.63 
ber 18.18 18.99 18.08 18.80 +.62 

y 18.15 18.92 18.05 18.79 64 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 






New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Mar 16 19.50 19. We 
Mar 17 19. 6d« 19.20% 
Mar 19 19. 45« 19. %e 
Mar 20 19.9 19.48 10.904 
lay, Mar. 21 19. Six 19.43 11.100 
Mar «ec 19. Si 19. 43¢ 11.044 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Mar. 21 week year 
19 371,189 554,541 
rleans 19.43 454,916 380, 528 
19.25 12,394 2 
ih 19.61 
i 19.54 
mn 19 
19 
York 19.80 
19 
19 
18 21, 
18 in 
k 18.58 ' 41,952 








tate any material readjustment of cal- 
culations as to the season’s available 
supply, the amount of cotton remain- 
ing in the South to come forward, or 
the probable end-season carryover. 
The fact that their publication was 
followed by an advance seemed prop- 
erly explained by an assumption that 
buying orders came into the market 
based on other features, which had 
previously been held back due to a 
possibility that the ginnings would be 
substantially over crop estimates. 

At times the action of the market 
would suggest that it was deriving its 
inspiration from a firm old crop situa 
tion, while at others it has looked 
more as if it was influenced by the 
uncertainty of the coming crop and 
reports of delays in farm work, as a 
result of wet weather or low tempera 
tures in various parts of the belt. No 
doubt the absence of spot pressure 
with the picking up of business in 
Lancashire, and some quickening of 
the demand for spot cotton in the 
South have been among the factors 
on the upturn. Perhaps a feeling has 
been growing that the volume of trade 
demand during the balance of the sea- 
son will be sufficient to sustain the 
weight of remaining old crop supplies. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Mar. Mar. Last 
Market 14 21 Ch’ge year’ Sales 
Galveston - 18.8 19.60 +75 14.10 11,529 
New Orleans - 18.65 19.43 +78 14.12 5,330 
Mobile coscsce AG. 16:95 +75 13.5 1, 882 
Savannah i 18.98 19.61 +63 13.94 1,724 
Norfolk scan SO 19.75 162 14.06 252 
New York 19.10 19.80 +70 14.25 1,460 
Augusta oscoce 18.94 19.00 +56 13.75 3, 299 
Memphis ee FS 18.90 +80 13.50 12,425 
St. Louis . ~.. 18.00 18.50 4-50 12.00 
Houston - 18.75 19.50 +75 


14.10 11,419 
Dallas . 18.15 18.80 +70 13.20 35,048 


The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
erades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract. 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont-Au- Aver- 


Dallas phis gomerygusta age 
M.F. deebowackngs 1.00¢ 1.25¢ .70¢ .94¢ .981 
 teesesees -65¢ 1.00¢ (55% .75t 75t 
| <Re ee -50t = .75t = =.40t =. 38T .54t 
Be ctesteescs Ge sae | | | 37t 
Me i sasch ane ss 50° .40° (50° 25° 41° 
Bae bos bana 1.25° 1.00° 1.00° 75° oR 
J 3 ae 2.25° 2.00° 1.50° 1.25° 1.85° 
Wa casccsc shaun 3.25° 2.50° 200° 1.75° 2.68° 
YELLOW TINGED 
i SR .25° .50°* 40° 25° 38° 
ed vcnneeeds 50° 1.00° 65° 50° .72° 
a 1.25° 2.00° 150° .75° 1 51° 
no ctcnkes 2.25° 3.25° 2.95° 1.13° 2 47° 
RG Ws owewntees 3.25° 4.50° 3.00° 2.38° 3.59° 
YELLOW STAINED 
Ri ak Seats 2.00° 1.50° 1.75° 75° 1.55° 


2.25° 2.00° 2.25° 1.25° 2.08° 
3.00° 2.75° 3.00° 1.75° 2.58° 
BLUE STAINED 

2.00° 2.00° 1.75° 1.75° 1.84° 
2.25° 3.00° 2.50° 2.50° 2.50° 
3.00° 3.50° 3.25° 3 50° 3.84° 


t On middling. 


nue 


* Off middling. 


A name with a tradition 


Quissett 


A name becomes inevitably a 
synonym for something else. In the 
case of QUISSETT, it has long 
since been ranked with QUALITY. 
Scores of mill men have come to 
know the fine unchanging character 
of the yarns bearing this name. 
Their performance in loom and 
knitting machine their appear- 
ance and feel in the woven or 
knitted fabric — have surrounded 
them with a quality tradition which 
will brook no backward step. 

Quissett quality is the result of 
exacting methods from raw mate- 
rial to yarn packaging. Specialists 
select the raw material from choice, 
early bloom cotton. It is spun 


under alert eyes on modern equip- 


ment. A certain count, a certain 
twist must be produced exactly — 
and is. 

Quissett Quality — 
rienced it? 


have you expe- 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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eorceE H. WaTERMAN Herpert A, CURRIER Epwin T. WItTHERBY 
President Vice-President Secretary and Treasurer | 
Boston New Yor Boston 


Dyers, cui ' , 
and Mercerizers | 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
| equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 


| ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. 
COTTON YARNS |, The Haliwell Company 


CARDED AND COMBED YARNS 
















PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND | 


; s | DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 
In Standard Descriptions J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 
aa | American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. 
aterman, Currier ompany, inc. Combed Carded Mercerized 
78 Chauncy Street Representatives 
Boston, Massachusetts CAMERON & PFINGST RD. McDONALD DoF WALLACE 
308 Chestnut St. James Bidg. Jenkins Bldg. 
NEw YorK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
40 Worth Street 1600 Arch Street Commercial Bank Bldg. 





| ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. NEW YORK PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 456 Fourth Ave. 36 Exchange Place 
Lombard 5932 Ashland, 4342 Gaspee 2218 


Non-conflicting accounts solicited 








$L£-016CGia 
MANAGER 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED-~ COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 








WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 






ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
KNITTING-WEAVING-~ — TRADE 
eg eS 














DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine “fon, Y°r" th wea” 


arded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


C. MOORE & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all 
kinds on hand and made to order 


508 Market Street, Phila. 










High Grade Combed Peeler Yarns 


Manufactured where climatic conditions are ideal. 


Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 


FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. 


Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa. 











LOWELL.MASS. 


TEL. 4410 
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Cotton—Continued 


Market Was 


Southern Markets Surprised Many 
Merchants Last Week 

MeMPHIs, TENN., Mar. 19—Con- 
trary to expectations the cotton mar- 
ket here was more active last week 
than it was the previous week. De- 
mand was centered on bright short 
cottons up to 1 1/16” and on low 
grades, including staple lengths. The 
situation to middling and _ better 
grade staples is unchanged; demand is 
poor but no worse than it has been all 
season; some are asking a little higher 
basis, which amounts about the 
same thing withdrawing their 
offerings from the market. Prices 
ranging from 17 to 20c are being paid 
for most of the cotton changing 
hands; it difficult to sell anything 
above 21¢ a pound. 

Basis on all low grades has advanced 


More Active 





as 


to 


as 


15 to 25 points and it seems tu be gen- 
erally accepted that scarcity will keep 
low grade prices relatively high dur- 
ing the remainder of the season. This 
scarcity emphasized the fact 
that shippers early in the season sold 
forward normal proportion 
of low grades whereas the crop was 
exceptionally the short 
interest been whittled down, 
partly by substitution, but is still large 
enough to be worrisome. Confidence 
of holders of staples does not appear 
to have been affected by the poor de- 
mand. Staples are hard to buy not- 
withstanding that they are also hard 
to sell; there 
small lots at current prices but fac- 
tors I 


is by 


about a 
grade: 


high 


nas 


are occasional sales of 


material ad- 
vance in prices to bring any large 
quantity of staples on the market. 
Net receipts here during the week 
were larger than for the correspond- 
ing week last year or the year before; 
the explanation, partial at least, is 
that direct shipments to port and to 
consuming centers are lighter than 
they were last year and the year be- 
fore. The quantity of through cotton, 
rebilled here, smaller than last 
year; this is reflected in lighter gross 
receipts. The total stock at Memphis 


say it will take a 


Was 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturda 
a March 17 March lt 
M phis pet shccan 3 7 17:95 
8.75 17.95 
Premium Staples 
I irst Sales from Factors Tables at Memph 
_ Grade Strict Middling Prices steady 
Mein. sevesceves 21% @20% 
16-1 2 @ 231, 
a 4 261 
Current Sales 
For Prey Weel 
2 . week weel before 
: a 15,025 13,4 13, 95 
tal 8 5 
4 58, 689 934 if 


r l i 18.344 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Year 


Last 
} 
week Vvear Bs eilieeseg 
"se “a 
’ 
234 7,814 
SSN 1.814. ¢ ay ¢ 
289 1 
° 8 5. 843 


is 236,633 bales; stocks at Mississippi 
delta) compress points approximate 
210,000 bales; at compress points in 
eastern Arkansas there are approxi- 
mately 125,000 bales. The large re 
duction in unsold stocks in hands of 
Memphis factors is due to minus cor- 
rection on actual count. 

Sales at the following prices were 
reported during the week: Strict low 
middling, bright to middling 
1% to 1 3/16” at 20c, strict low mid- 
ling 19.50c, strict middling 11%” at 
21.75¢c, low middling 19.00c, middling 
and strict middling 1 1/16 to 114” 


Cc le a 


21 


to 21.25c, low middling, spotted and 


tinged, 8c, strict good ordinary, 
spotted and tinged, 17.50c, _ strict 
low middling, bright, full 1” at 


19.50c, strict low middling 15/16” at 
18.75c. The weather during the week 
was too wet for farm work over cen- 
tral and eastern portions of the belt; 
moisture deficient western 
Oklahoma and most of Texas. 


is over 


Staples Up with Futures 


Some Buying on Latest Bulge in 
Egyptian Prices 

March 21.—The 
movement of futures values, 
well maintained until today, stimulated 
increased interest in extra staples, and 
there has been a fair amount of small 
lot buving where concessions could be 
obtained in basis, or at basis no higher 
than that prevailing a week ago. A 
few sales of 300 to 500 bale lots are 
reported of cottons equal to Associa- 
tion 6s to 8s, but as the basis reported 
is 500 points on May for the 8s, and 
as most shippers are asking from 550 
to 600 points on for hard western cot- 
ton, it is fair to assume that these par- 
ticular sales cover something else if 
the basis was reported correctly. Our 
lowest quotations probably cover mini- 
mum prices of the week for small lot 
trading, while our top quotations are 
nearer the average for such few large 
lot as have put through. 
Some mill buyers were scared into the 
market by the latest advance, but the 
policy of the majority is to buy only 
from hand-to-mouth and to pursue a 
waiting policy in the belief that the 
market may turn their direction 
within a few weeks’ when it will be 
controlled largely by new crop news. 
Most shippers, on the other hand, are 


Boston. upward 


that was 


sales been 


in 


not inclined to sacrifice their remain 
ing holdings and are pursuing a wait- 
ing policy for reasons exactlv opposite 
to those of mill buvers. 

Egyptians Up Again 
advance in Egyptian 


cottons, the larger part of which was 


This week’s 


new 


scored today, is based upon no 


news of importance so far as can be 
learned, but both the Sak. and Upp« 

options have touched new high marl 

for the season, the formet scoring a 
net advance for the week of 250 
points on May and the latter 152 { 

on April The advance in new cro 
options has been smaller, N embe 

Sak. at $42.72 being up \ 


(Continucd on pa 
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Announcement! 


BY 


Fitchburg Yarn Company 








‘The fine yarn 


cotton spinning: facilities of 
Fitchbure Yarn Company 
will be available immediate- 
ly to the trade in New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, New York 
City and State, and the west, 
through the expanded or- 
eanization of Waterman, 
Currier & Company, Inc., 
exclusively. 

This well-known spinning 
mill at Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts, specializes in carded 
and combed Peeler Yarns in 
a wide range of sizes, twists, 
and put-ups . . . single and 
ply. Their superior spin- 
technique enables Water- 
man, Currier & Company, 
Inc., to offer a broad service 
in high-grade cotton yarns. 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. 


78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


COTTON O)) YARNS 
COMBED and CARDED 


in Standard Descriptions 


LADELPH 


Otic ‘ 1 00 Arch $t. 


CHARLOTTE 
Com'l. Bank Bldg 











JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


| 

| 

woe ~6©6YARNS 

AND 

WOOLEN 

| for Weaving and Knitting 

also 

for Hand Knitting 
and Crocheting 


Minerva Yarns 
Mills and Main Office— Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue 





Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNDERWEAR 
SWEATER WEAVING 

















AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun weurene Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON— - Gec wef Se ihe 69 Prentios St 
LOS ANGELES— Bo 698 S. Rio St 
CHATTANOOGA— Cs cauie ell ““ Van O'Lir nda 1023 James Bldg. 









New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ woo ten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


CHICAGO 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 


PASSAIC, N, J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 
Tops 
W. C. GAUNT & CO 
212 SUMMER ST 53 S. FRONT SI 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


YARNS 


134 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


P. 0. Station “E” 
HOSIERY 
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TOULSON YARNS, INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 





G@ ELASTIC 


FOR - EVERY - PURPOSE 
MADE FROM FRESH LIVE RUBBER 
WASHABLE - LONG STRETCH - LONG LIFE 


FRIEDBERGER - AARON MFG. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED Y ARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and douhle and twist. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EIN, JOHN R.STEWART Co. 


TOP 241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


~~ NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~__ 


Scott Bs Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston, Mass. 


GARTH MFG. CO. | 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 


Cor. 27th Street el. 4511 Passaic 








PERCY A. LEGGE 


— 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 





Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 


Bradford System 
for Weavers and Knitters 





JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


For Knitting and Weaving Yarns | 
T 


72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Star Worsted Company | 
YARNS 


MASS. | 


FITCHBURG 










Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


Wamerino ¥ A RN S| 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


| 
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Contract Deliveries 


At Wide Prices 


Fine Top as Low as $1.34, 14 Blood 
at $1.2214 to $1.37144— 
Fine Noils High 
BOSTON.—Further somewhat lim- 
ited business has been placed during 
ie week in fine, half blood and 58s at 
$1.45, $1.371%, and $1.30 respectively. 
(ne large concern was in receipt of a 
big order in low Jes blood tops, deliv- 


t} 
t 


_eries to commence immediately and 
run weekly for the next three months. 
Che price named lhe 
contract was placed by knitting inter- 
ests 


were inactive. 


was $1.20. 
Tops grading 50s and_ below 
Deliveries are holding 
up very well. The new business be 
ng placed is by concerns positively 
short of materials for their immediate 
Deliveries continue to be made 


needs 
n contracts 


1 old 


ise in tops occurred, 


placed before the 
bloods run 
ning all the way from $1.22!'. up to 
$1.37'4 and fine tops from $1.34 up 
to $1.471%, this latter price being ac 
tually paid recently. The situation is 


considered 


very promising and very 
healthy. 

Fine noils continue to lead the mar 
‘et in activity and importance 
Dealers are asking high prices fou 
comparatively small parcels. On cur 
rent market a good fine noil would 
cost o5¢ running all the way up to 
S1.00 for choice materials and trom 

ence to $1.05 or better for Aus 
ralian fine noils. The foreign mat 
set is so strong that importing has 


me to a practical standstill. Less 
month ago a special grade o1 


ne Bradford noil 


was purchasable 
ound 36-37 pence. Recent cables 
ive quoted 41-42 pence for the same 
aterial with Boston importers at 
heir limit around 38-39 pence. O1 
ers of Bradford noils have been 


ide to this city at SI.01 up to $1.05. 


he situation is remarkably strong. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
UR Be a ite oak & ead ¢ (64-—66s) $1.45 
MINE, 5 ce a mwas (60-62s) 1.571% 
ee ee (58s) 28% 130 
Swe, “we WE. oa ou acces (56s) 128144/125 
Pe, EO" ee 11744/120 
Re 36 BIGOU. ..<.5 «sca os (50s) 1.15 
I te aren gra dia We win’ ais a ee 107/108 
oe Pee err tr ree 1.05 
Dr Ga Wie Rees he Oe Ra oes 1.00 
Os Meee ihe ey Kea 921, 
ere ea ere 92% 
fops—-Lradford, Eng. (Mar. 17) 
Fine rae ... (708) 58d 
RMN ot 0.6 w nie'o aie Siace wow aaa ae (4s) n6d 
TAIT-DIOOE 6a cccccee . (60s) 54d 
Half-blood, low .......... (58s) 48d 
hree-eighths blood (56s) 44a 
Quarter-Diood ....ccevcess (50s) S4.od 
SE a ah -aig a ip wr esemcn.t (46s) 27d 
Noils— Boston 

hy EERE ee ene $ 94- $.97 
WP eters oo wk te' ee 6 .85~ 87 
0 oe cc mececbas 73- 7 
A a | 62- OS 
Fg 3 eee eee 58- 60 
RU SE INOS ies oc 666.0010 58- .60 
468 Vee a ee Ree ewe wakas 53- 55 
SEB wccciseccsossersecccce .50- 52 


Are Knitters or Weavers Right? 





Outerwear and Hosiery Mills 


Buying—W eavers 


Philadelphia. 
EPORTS from spinners indicate 
that manufacturers of outerwear 
have placed a fair volume of business 
during the last ten days, bulk of this 
being booked at $1.40 
which is the going price at present, 
although spinners 


tor 2 


-205 


are emphatic in 
pointing out this figure holds good 
ouly for nearby deliveries and that 


when April, May or June shipments 


are wanted the price is five cents 


higher. Going price ot 2—20s dyed ts 
$1.57'4 for spot delivery and $1.62! 
when April or later shipments are 


wanted, with little varn being avail 
able at lower prices notwithstanding 
the fact a number otf 
state they been 


manufacturers 
able to 
business in 2-20s at $1.35. Spinners 
ot outerwear counts state they lh: 
obtained a larger volume of new busi 
ness during the last two weeks at the 
$1.40 level than they had booked since 
the market level was $1.30, more than 
two months ago, there having 
little business placed since that time 


have place 


ive 


been 
until the new price of $1.40 was re 
cently set. 

Weavers Not Interested 


in- 
terest reported by spinners of outer 
wear counts those selling to the weav- 


In contrast to the expansion in 


ing trade report a situation exactly the 
reverse, men’s wear and dress goods 
manutacturers being out of the mar 
ket so far as important sized quanti 


ties are concerned. Spinners of mix 


tures state they could seli a fair to 
large quantity if they would accept 
low-priced offers being made by tancy 
men’s wear mills but in view of the 
fact these and other spinners are not 
able to locate additional wool sup- 


plies except at prices that are prohib 


Are Not 


itive to them at this time, they are 
refusing to accept these offers and are 
holding firmly to the 


nounced price list. 


an- 
Men’s wear manu- 
facturers in this section are refusing 
just to pay current 
asking-prices named by spinners and 


recently 


strenuously 


as 


as a result there is a stalemate in the 
as weaving counts 
are concerned, spinners not being able 


to shade 


varn market so fat 


their and manutac 


turers refusing to buy until they have 


prices 


sold goods at figures that will permit 
them to pay such prices for yarns. 


Manufacturers of fancy men’s wear 


have completed opening their new 
lines but all report a small response 
to date from their customers and until 


this situation changes thev will refuse 


to operate to any important degree in 
the varn market \ majority state 
they will continue this policy until 


they have goods orders in hand irre 
spective Ol 


pursue. 


what course varn prices 


Spinners Need Business 
Opinion among weavers is equally 
divided that 
are high enough and that they 
therefore have nothing to lose by this 
and 


between those beliey ing 


varns 


those manutacturers who admit 


that yarns are apt to reach slightly 


higher levels 


before tl in 


position to buy, which may not be for 


iey will be 


two months In this connection it is 


apparent that of 


are 
in need of business to keep their ma 


the largest spinners 


mixtures for the men’s wear trade 
a 
cniner\ 


running: notwithstanding this 


they are holding firmly at their recent 
and highest price level 

Irom this 
larger 


it may be 


ot 


seen that a far 


number manufacturers of 


outerwear have accepted the new price 


situation in worsted yarns whereas 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (36s)....... oa 1.10-1.15 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)....... 1.15-1.20 
2-20s to 2-248, low 4 (44s) 1.30-1.35 
2-20s to 2-268, 4 bid. (4648s)... 1.3759-1.424% 
2-268 to 2-30s, 14 bid. (48s)..... 1.45-1.50 
2-308 to 2-328, 4% bid. S. A. (468). 1.50-1.524 
2-328, 4 bid. (48-508)... . 1.5244-1.55 
2-208, % bid. (566)........... 1.55-1.60 
2-266, %% bid. (568).......... 1.60-1.65 
2-366, % bid. (56s)......... 1.65-1.67144 
2-32s, 4 bid. (60s). .... 1.75-1.77144 
2-368, 1% bid. (608)......... 1. 80-1.8214 
2-40s, 14 bid. (60-648)... 1.85-1.8744 
2-50s, high, 44 bid. (64s)......... 2.00-2.05 
2-50s, fine, (66-70). 2.10-2.15 
Pe I TI cknne080 en a0% 2.60-2.65 


s 


French System 
20s, high, 44 bid. (50s)........ 1 


42-1.45 
20s, %% bid. (566)... ; ; 1.50-1.5214 
26s, % blood (56a)... .. 1.55-1.5714 
30s, 44 bid. (60s). ...........005 1.75-1.77% 
30s fine warp (66-70s).......... 1.85-1.90 
40s, 44 bid. (60-645)... . : 1.924%4-1.95 
50s, (66-708)......... 10-2.15 
| ae ‘i 2.60-2.70 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-20s, low, 4 bid. (448)......... 
2-188 to 2-208, 4 bid. (50s)... .. 1 


2-260, 34 bid. (50s)............ 1.45 
2-308, 4 bid. (508)............. 1.50 
2-208, ¥% bid. (566)...... ; 1.5744-1.60 
2-208, 4 bid. (60s)........ 1.724-1.75 
French Spun Merino White 
DUNG cs tdaviccivestadens 1.35-1.3744 
Wa WUE so occ.) cc ohikewace 1.45-1.4714 
i ee er 1.55-1.57% 
PO es ihn 6sbs tetesecawe 1.65-1.67% 





comparatively few manufacturers in 


the weaving section of the market 
have been willing to do so. Many 
manufacturers of outerwear have 


bought yarns ahead of goods orders 
and have found this policy a success 
ful this season. to 
this find men’s and dress 
goods mill buyers unwilling to operate 
unless 


one In 


wear 


contrast 
we 


they have goods orders, not 


being greatly concerned over the 
possibility of paying still higher prices 
in the future. Indications this week 
have that demand from outet 
wear manufacturers is gradually ex 
panding, sales of 


been 


fair volume being 
reported at $1.40 and trom this many 
are predicting that, as has been true 
in past markets of the same character, 
knitters will the first to adjust 
themselves to new yarn level. Whether 
this in the long run wil! be the most 


be 


profitable or whether weavers will be 
able to buy at comparatively lower 
hgures when they come into the mar- 
ket remains for the next 


tew months 


0) disclose. 


Small Spinners Active 


Spinners are contronted with 


as serious a situation as are 
ot the 
vicinity have been compelled to cu 
tail, not through lack of business but 
rather the 


strong condition in the 


manulac 


turers and two largest in this 


because ot exceptionally 
market. 
interesting to 
note that practically all of the smallet 
and medium sized spinners in this see- 
tion full at 


spinnet Ss ot 


wool 
In this connection it is 


are running 


while the largest 


time present 
oute! 


wear 


yarns are operating on greatly 
curtailed schedules, one four days a 
week and another at even a smallet 
rate. 

The latter concern is refusing to 
accept yarn orders except from = cus 
tomers they have had on their books 
for many years and then only limited 
sized contracts will be accepted lhis 


has been made necessary 


| 
because these 


particular spinners have only small 


supplies of wools in their warehouss 
and they are unable to replenish these 
stocks at prices they can afford to pay, 
when small 


only amounts 


that 


of medium 


wools would 


are available, run 


them only a few days. 
This situation in wools has reacted 
to the benefit of smaller spinners and 


to the disadvantage of many of the 
larger factors in these yarns. 
spinners in need of wool find it im- 
possible to locate stocks that would 
run them than a few days 
whereas such lots would be sufficient 
to operate a small spinner for a week 
or two. 


Large 


more 


This is one reason why sev- 
eral of the smaller spinners of outer- 
wear counts report practically full 
time operating schedules at present 
while a majority of the largest firms 
spinning these yarns state they are 
running only four days a week at the 


most, which will be until 


necessary 
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LA LAINIERE DE ROUBAIX 


SPINNERS OF WORSTED YARNS FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. SPECIALTY YARNS FOR THE SILK TRADE 
CREPES, VOILES, POPELINES, BENGALINES, CABLES, ONDULES, BOUCLETTES, ETC..). ALL KINDS 
OF COMPOSITION YARNS : SILK, RAYON, COTTON, CAMEL HAIR, AND MOHAIR MIXTURES SOLE 
DISTRIBUTOR FOR U.S.A. : FRANCO-AMERICAN TEXTILE Ce., INC. 448, FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK N.Y 
PHONE : ASHLAND 0021 REPRESENTATIVE IN CANADA : P. B. HART, 12, MAYOR STREET, MONTREAL. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued | 


new supplies of medium domestic 
wools are available from the 1928 clip. 
Because of this it is probable stocks 
oi outerwear yarns in spinners’ hands 
will not increase to any appreciable 
degree during the next three months. 


Creeping Toward Stability 


Some Profitable Selling of Yarns 
Below Advanced Market 
BOSTON.—The worsted yarn mar- 
ket is rather featureless. 
ers did a_ fair 
February 


Some deal- 
volume business in 
which to their disappoint- 
ment was not carried over into March. 
Quietness in the market is not affect- 
ing asking prices for these are based 
on current material values 
apply chiefly to new business. 


and 
The 
market as a whole has still a long way 
to travel before stabilization on cur- 

line is attained. 
priced yarns, both 
knitting, are available 
some of them it is not un- 
likely that a fair profit is being made. 
A spinner receiving top deliveries on 
contracts made 10c per pound below 
current top market can in all prob- 
ability sell below the recent advanced 
asking 


raw 


rent) yarn 
Relatively 
weaving and 
and in 


price 
low 


prices based on current top 
Until 
the lower priced contracts on tops and 
wool are exhausted there is little like- 
lihood of a firm, stable market in 
which all yarn sellers can do a fair 


values and make a fair profit. 


and moderate business. 

It cannot be claimed with any show 
of reason that high yarn prices are 
responsible tor the delay seen in the 
goods market. Yarn is the nearest 
point to the goods market. Wool may 
be high, tops may be high, but yarns 
are relatively low and other reasons 
than based 


those high raw 


materials must be sought in order to 


upon 


explain the unsatisfactory situation in 
the New York goods market. Replace- 
ment costs are certainly not ruling the 
yarn market at this time. At 
period in the future this may be the 
case. In the meanwhile consumers 
ought to look a little nearer home for 
the real obstacles obstructing their way 


to business. 


some 


Spinners of fine yarns in the Brad- 
ford district are not fully employed 
and yet demand is improving. Prices 
are still being cut in competitive effort 
to secure Concerns who 
specialize in yarns both single and two 
ply for the German market are sold 
up many weeks ahead. Crossbred 
weaving and knitting yarns for Eng- 
land consumption are meeting steady 
demand at firm prices. Expansion in 
business of mohair and alpaca yarns 
brought about 


business. 


a general advance 


rices, 


BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 


: ~ d 

2-1 ia on oe haa cokes 2 6 

2-2 BE Satara sisoa th dlelp ened 2 9% 

-—* EN ae alata eon arch > a eG a renene 5 0 

2-4 64s 6 1 

o- Mo od cant tata Bra cua 7 5 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Paw- 


t, R. L, has filed notice of increase 
pital from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 








J. D. Blackwood Retires: Sue- 
ceeded by George Prince Co. 
Sy D. Blackwood, of Pe D. Black 
wood Co., worsted, woolen yarns, etc., 
Philadelphia, who some time ago fell | 
and dislocated his shoulder, is now | 
at his home, having spent some time 
in the hospital treatment. Mr. 
Blackwood, who is one of the worsted 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


for 


Worsted Yarns 


varn dealers of longest standing in the 
trade, having been identified with the | 
industry for many years, announces 
his retirement 
The business will be continued by | 
George Prince Co., at the same ad- 
dress, 308 Chestnut Street. Mr. } 
Prince has been associated with Mr. 
Blackwood for a number of years. 


from business. 


Office and Wits Ghornton, PR. I 


American Opens Women’s Wear 
(Continued from page 63) 





85, while their price this season is 
Kashaigne- Twill broadecloths, 
out last 
$4.40 and advanced to $4.52%, 
the price this season is $4.22". 


stvle 
fall at 
while | 


21678, was brought 


The showing stresses spot-prooted 
and pre-sponged broadcloths. An in 
teresting line of chinchillas at $2.15 
to $3.85 also has occasioned comment 

Prices on the line follow: 
PLAIN BROADCLOTHS, 14 TO 2 


(Spot-proofed and 


Sponged 


WARNER J. STEEL 




























































Style 
24048 2 13419 Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 
24050... . 187% 16254 
13300....... 1 90 262 Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 
MO17...........6 192% 16256 
2 12%, 132¢ 
cuumane see 1 9% 162 
aces 2 00 13291 —— - = similares 
acedeneeon 2 00 18547 ) 
KASHAIGNE TWILL BROADCLOTHS, 1214 TO'1S 3 .— 
OZ. ve : 
(Spot-proofed and Spor C_———— — es 
24097 ; 1 82% 13371 2 8 : Ps 
ethers 2 7 ® 95 2 oolmi 
24065 » 223 71 V2 Z 
21740 “6 x WoT Yarn of aptability 
) 05 ’ im . 
3 es 1] THOMAS HENRYSSONS | 
2 6 18646 52 | NASHVILLE — TENNESSEE 
2 80 171 67% ‘~ ~ 
21727 2 go 13334 Makers of Yarn Since 18§+ PF 
O98go 2 9 21678 4 22% : 
TWILL AND WAVY EFFECT BROADCLOTHS, | 
13 To 15 OZ | . ‘ ‘ ° ° 
(Spot aia aaa aecadiiied For consistent uniformity of quality and for absolute dependa- 
21739 3 221, 21709... 5 ate » ; ¥ 
o731 ig : Ui, bility WOOLMIX will prove itself your best material selection 
OZ 
7% | Let us Send You Samples 
! , 5 | 
ee 13221 | THOMAS HENRY & SONS, INC. 
Swwenvas 2 95 891.... 3 50 
VELOURS, 15 TO 18 OZ Nashville, Tennessee 
197% 133 
3 1 90 7 | 
13239 215 11179 
MELTONS, 18 10 21 02 
13254 ‘ 1; 16052 1 1 
1018-2 1 37 14 11186 { | 
CHINCHILLAS, 17! 28 OZ 
21741 215 1863 371 ‘ YP WORS TED AND MERINO 
s 2 37% 771 8 
; 2 72g 72 D) YL\ 
12385...... 3 07% 
a fe WP prruteee 
21726...... 3 42% 19877 2 97 1Z'g ‘ 
eI SRO ER ENS. 3h 204 FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
21724... 224 Manufactured hy 
TWILL ZIBELINE, 20 0Z 
my = JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO 
WAVY EFFECT BROADCLOTH e 
(Spot-proofed and Sponged 
Sic SE nie | WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
FANCIES Philadelphia and Southern States Boston and New England States—Messrs. 
O 20649 119 20034 ? | Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High 
one ° ‘ ROT » St., Philadelphia, P: St., Boston 
20650.. 1 30-1 M 20607 ; New York = caries Heyer. 1 Madi- Grasian “ "MM Patterson, 222 W. Adams St 
YY 28001.. 1 0 son Ave Los Angeles, Calif Harvey J. Masteller 
ZZ 20408.. 1 7 J . 
M 20506 1 65 7 oO 
ZZ 20407 1 67 F ) 
ee My 228 THE KENT MFG. CO 
ui 1 J 22321 8 | e e 
GG 20083.. 1 W 20307 3 2 | 
20032... 1 21 20306 9 | Clifton Heights, Pa. 





vwanoe WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 


01441 167% 
PASKET-WEAVE EFFECT COATINGS 
A 01438-5 2 42% 1438-1 
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Rayon comes unto Lts own 





Taking its place 
in the sun of women’s preference 


i hee new quality rayon now plays a Recognized as the leader in improving 
- distinet part in the beauty of every rayon quality, du Pont has created in 
home and every wardrobe ... But re- Super Extra Fine-Filament Rayon a 
member, there is a difference in rayon yarn adaptable to the most exacting tex- 
qualities just as in wool tile use and the production 


Du Pont 
Super Extra Yarns are 
truly multi - filament 


qualities, or silk, or linen. of the highest textile quality. 


Your best assurance that the Wherever you find a 


Denier Filaments 
ravon you use will hold oo = leader in textile manufac- 
Pe ; 100 1() ‘ é . 
up to a uniformly high qual- 195 “0 ture, you will almost invari- 
7 - 150 60 : i 
ity standard is the name 170 60) ably discover a user of 


200 BO 





‘du Pont” as its maker. du Pont Rayon. 


Du Pont Savi 
Super-Extra Rayon 


DUPONT CHEMICAL CONTROL ASSURES DUPONT QUALITY 





pect 
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RAYON AND SILK YARNS 





Warehoused Stocks 
of Rayon Increase 


Stocks in Bond at Peak on Feb. 1 
Unchanged Prices Up 
to July 1 

The market maintained a 
noderately active pace last week with 
lemand rather good tor the fine sizes. 
lhe deniers under under- 
stood to be getting a greater propor- 
tion of the demand right along, which 
would line with the trend in 
other textile lines. Increased interest 


rayon 


IoOo are 


be in 
was reported for the account of the 
silk trade last week, mostly for the 
iner size yarns. It would not be sur- 
in of the competitive 
market that exists in silk today to see 


prising, view 


many mills turn to rayon for the 
panacea that will solve their ills. The 
time seems about right for such a 


development and the matter hinges on 
the suitability of rayon for use in silk 
mixtures and the matter 
played in the experiments conducted. 


gray dis- 
The market otherwise was dull as 
far as the cotton buyers were con- 
cerned and some reports had it that 
the demand from the knit underwear 
trade had fallen off temporarily. The 
season for the latter is about over and 
i breathing spell might be in order 
Prices are likely to be unchanged up 
till July 1 at least from the statements 
of the producers who have already 
opened their books. The opening of 
the books at the present is not a for- 
mal matter any more, but merely is 
in accommodation extended by the 
seller for those users who desire to 
themselves ahead instead 
buying from week to week. 


cover of 

lhe Government figures of rayon 
imports and bonded warehouse stocks 
that while imports fell off 
slightly in January, stocks mounted 
again and on Feb. 1 stood at the high- 
est since the figures have been com- 
piled. There were in bonded ware- 
houses on Feb. 1, 2,914,654 Ibs. of 
ivon which compares with the peak 

1927 of 2,016,000 lbs. From pres- 
ent indications the imports for Feb- 

iry while somewhat smaller than in 
January will be fairly large and that 
stocks on March 1 will show a total in 
excess Of 3,000,000 Ibs. 


show 


Rayon Industry in Germany 


Farbenindustrie is ener- 
pursuing its policy of in- 
its production of rayon by 
viscose process, which is being 
carried on at four plants, that is, 
t] belonging to the Koelin-Rott- 
well works, and at the Wolfen works. 
luction at these plants is stated 
5,000 kilos daily. The produc- 

of cuprammonium rayon is being 

er developed by the I. G. and 


he I. G. 
getically 


creasing 


2,000 kilos is being produced daily in 
its plants. An increase of production 
to 5,000 kilos daily is expected by the 
middle of 1929, states Vice-Consul J. 
Holbrook Chapman, at Cologne. 
The Consulate’s export statistics 
indicate the continued increase of ex- 


ports of rayon to the United States 
during 1927. The value of exports 
from the Cologne district to the 


United States during the first three- 
quarters about level: March 
quarter, $597,866; June quarter, $536,- 


were 


In 
the December quarter exports jumped 


154; September quarter, $565,796. 


to $772,714, on account of an increase 
in the export of skeins of rayon yarns. 
The total 


was $2, 


value of exports for 1927 


72,530, an increase $334. 


Oot 


340 over 1926, 


Spun Silk Research Committee 





Producers Organize to Study Uses 


and to Contact wi 


N organization called the Spun 
Silk Research Committee has 
been created by the following pro 


ducers of spun silk yarns: American 
Silk Spinning Co., Champlain Silk 
Mills, Cheney Bros., Corticelli Silk 
Co., National Spun Silk Co., and New 
England Spun Silk Corp. The head 
quarters of the newly established com 
mittee are at 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York. J. Ralph Corbett has been 
appointed executive director and M. 
A. North associate of the 
committee’s activities. 

QO. D. Frost, president of the Cham 
plain Silk Mills, and Ivan A. Strohl, 
head of the New England Spun Silk 
Corp., are acting for the six mem 
bers of the group as a committee co- 
operating 


director 


with the newly appointed 
executive director. The Spun Silk 
Research Committee will conduct a 
complete survey of textile conditions 
as they relate to the uses of spun silk 
yarns in fabrics and garments. 

It is the purpose of the committee 
to develop information contact 
with other organized groups in the 
textile industry including department 
wholesale distrib- 
manufacturers, silk 


by 


stores, chain stores, 


utors, weavers, 


th Other Groups 
rhe 


Committee 


finishers, Silk Re 
the 


European Committee 


etc. Spun 


search will have co 


operation Of a 


composed of leading spun silk yarn 
producers in France, Switzerland and 
Italy. Mr. Corbett has just returned 
from a trip during which the purpose 
of the committee’s work ex 
plained to executives of large retail 


department stores. 


was 


Installs Rayon Dyeing Depart- 
ment 

The Rayon Processing Co. of R. L., 
at Pawtucket, R. L., the 
opening of a department for dyeing ot 
rayon in charge of 
Direct 
is being done. 


announces 


an experienced 
dyer. and sunfast work only 
One of this company’s 
executives states that only the method 
of careful hand work and slow drying 
is followed to insure good winding in 
the later processes 

This company has been engaged fo1 
a number of years in furnishing rayon 
and kindred yarns wound on spools, 
and on The 
new department enables them to fur 
nish dyed yarns in skeins as well as 
put up in_ the 
formse 


cops sized loom beams. 


various converted 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 
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* Multi-filament. 


CELANESE 
Denier 
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200 
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Denier 
15 
to. 
ee 
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BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) f 
Fila- 
ments 
ae. 
45. 
60 


75 
90 
REZ... 
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60 

80 
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300 
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+ All A grade; 2} turns; un- 
prepared in skein. 





Inge With Bemberg 


Becomes Asst. Sales Manager— 
lenney Sales for Europe 
John C. 


ciated 


Inge has become 
the 


as assistant sales manager, suc 


asso 


with American Bemberg 


Corp. 


ceeding L. H. Bonn, whose resigna 
tion was effective as of March 1 
Mr. Inge has had a broad experience 


in the textile industry, having been 
connected for a number of vears with 


Neuss, Hesslein & Co., and more re 
cently in charge of rayon sales and 
distribution for Asiam, Inc., agent 


for L: 
\. M. lenney, sales director of the 
American 


i Soie de Chatillon. 
Bemberg Corp., is sailing 
bo Europe today ( March 24) to Visit 


the company’s European connections 


Mr. Tenney’s trip will include a visit 
to the Manchester and London dis 
tricts where he will have an oppor 
tunity to observe many new fabrics 


that have 


developed 
On the 


exhibitions in 


been especially 
through the use of 
will 
Brussels 


Bemberg 
visit 
and in whicl 
tabrics made of Bemberg in the latest 


Continent he 


Paris, Berlin 


vogue, are featured 


Foreign Rayon an Index 


Deliveries of Imported Rayon 
Show Trends in 1927 
In the absence of an accurate ba 


rometer of demand at the present 
time, the rayon field can form some 
thing of rough of the way the 
market is going “from the figures of 
imports and stocks put out monthly by 


the Government. 


idea 


hese can be used 
the same way that the silk trade uses 
the Silk Association figures of stocks 


and imports and arrives at the ap 
proximate consumption from the 
amount delivered to mills. The 


amount of imported rayon consumed 
in this country is small compared with 


the amount of domestic yarn used, 
but the chances are that one falls 
pretty well in line with the other. 


This would be very likely the case 
when, as at the present, the two mar 
kets are about on a parity as regards 
selling prices. 

Taking the stocks on the first of 
each month, adding the imports, and 
then deducting the stocks on the first 
of the following month for the year 
1927 and so far in 1928 gives the fol- 
lowing table of deliveries in pounds: 






SUBGRTE KIO ois ees canatanwwa 1,318,000 
WOMNUEE, BONE 5 6a 60 0 witincsiaic-o% 1,176,000 
EE ae 1,739,000 
ey ete ,549,000 
et a ee 1,454,000 
RUNS Ue es oe ee ee eds dinee 1,270,000 
GAEL ais erusein ala a oe kce nd de 981,000 
eS. a 1,310,000 
BOPCCMINCr, TOZE ccccecesiians 1,108,000 
SPS EE haere cee a ree wcelewe 1,587,000 
oa ey 5 Ae 1,278,000 
RICCMEEOE: DORE 04k edteeececns 986,000 
January, 1928 2..c<ccsesrceess 1,000,000 


This mirrors pretty accurately the 
course of the market during the last 
year. The extraordinarily heavy de 
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j Textile manufacturers in America have never 
i before had a yarn comparable with Bemberg with 
; which to create fine fabrics; for Bemberg’s distine- 
tive characteristics set it wholly apart. 


i 
ay me = ~ ST TT IN ey er 
> 
; 


Bemberg 


Shares the Silk Worm’s Secret 








ON NE ENTS CE CT CG IE ON OA i it LCC O IT a A CG 


UST as the characteristic beauty of silk 
fabrics is due to the wondrous care 
with which the silk worm delicately spins 
its fibre, so the intrinsic beauty of Bem- i 
berg fabrics is due to the stretch spinning 1 
process used only in the making of Bem- , , we 
berg. This gives to each gossamer fila- 
ment an inner structure similar to natural 
silk. Moreover, unlike other textile fibres, 
Bemberg has the same number of fila- 
ments as natural silk. 


ar aie 8. Ad retinal fo ot -A A 


And with all their luxurious beauty, 
Bemberg fabrics are extremely durable. 
They can be washed and ironed with only 
the ordinary care given to any fine fabrics; 
perspiration does not harm them; and in 
the dyeing, their delicate colors can be 
made fast against washing or sun. 


oe et 


The vogue for fine fabrics is ever in- 
creasing and America’s leading manufac- 
turers are offering fine hosiery, dainty 
underthings and smart fabrics of pure 
Bemberg to meet this demand. Bemberg 
solves the production problem of creating 
fine materials of enduring beauty at a 
moderate cost. Textile manufacturers are 
finding it most adaptable and are also 
using it to add beauty and strength to 
fabrics of silk, cotton or wool. 


Bemberg 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 


_” | REPRESENTATIVES 
A. B. GREENOUGI M I \ — 
4 A. B. GREENOUGH, 45 Milk St., Boston. Mass / 
“> 
7| T. J. PORTER & SONS, 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa OW 
wy { AL. HILI t'l Bank Rldg., Burlington, N. C 
1 | GEORGE T. HUTCHINSON, 323 So. Franklin St. 
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( a 
C. A. BYLES, James Building, Chattanoog Tenn. 
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Rayon and Silk 


mand during the months of March 
and April is shown. Also the falling 
off in June and July, followed by the 
renewal activity during the fall. It is 
interesting to note that deliveries dur- 
ing December were the smallest of 
any month in the year and that in 
January 1928 little if any recovery has 
been shown other than would normally 
be the case in a month with several 
more working days than in December. 


Rayon Stocks in Bond 

The following table shows rayon 
stocks held in bonded warehouses on 
Jan. 31, 1928 as compared with Dec. 
31, 1927: 


On Jan. 31, 1928 


Kind Pounds Dollars 
Waste and yarn made from 
WED oi Kdcccecessssesias j 234, 785 $195,505 
Thread .. ; sesseseess 2,914,797 2,146,158 
On Dec. 31, 1927: 
Waste and yarn made from 
MEE. civctcasvecsavckssoerncen 389,170 221,545 
Thread . <p eupa ese Seoul 2,548,654 1,861,553 





Rayon Notes From Europe 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 


| 








BELGIUM 
The net profits of the Tubize Arti- 
ficial Silk Co. have now been declared 
at 52,000,000 francs in respect to the 
year 1927 against 43,000,000 francs 
in 1926. The dividend is maintained 
at 45 francs per one-tenth privileged 
share and 42.50 francs per one-tenth 
ordinary. Reserves are strengthened 
and the company’s holding in the 
Soie Francaise de Tubize is valued 
at 12,500,000 francs. 
* * x 
HOLLAND 
Exports of rayon yarn from Hol- 
land during January amounted to 
1,155,000 Ibs. against 1,166,000 Ibs. 
in January, 1927. The average value 
per Ib. this year was 1.72 florins 


against 1.63 florins in 1927. The 
chief market is Germany. 
* * * 


GREAT BRITAIN 
\ new company known as_ the 
Union Artificial Silk Co., has pur- 
chased a site at Colwick near to 
Nottingham and will erect a plant 
for the production of 60 tons per 
week of viscose silk, the production 
aimed at in the first place being 30 
tons per week. The managing direc- 
tor will be Cornelius F. M. Verstynen 
of the Dutch Enka Co., Arnhem, 
Holland, and the chairman, Sir 
Ernest Jardine, supported by other 
representatives of the Nottingham 
trade, 
Kk * * 

he directors of the International 
rtificial Silk Co., which was _ re- 
ently formed in London with the 
hject of taking over the two mills 
t the Soie de Compiegne in France, 
ww announce that the mill at Claroix 
ill be fitted for the production of 
etate silk instead of viscose as 
iginally intended. They state that 
ey have purchased on_ favorable 
rms the exclusive French rights for 
process for the manufacture of high 
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grade acetate silk and that the rights 
permit the company to market the 
product throughout the world. 

The technical directors of the Inter- 
national Co., which has a capital of 
£660,000 are Messrs. Sindall and 
Bacon of London and H. Jentgen of 
Berlin. The plant at Aubenton is 
now producing slightly over three- 
quarters of a ton of viscose silk per 
day and when the extensions are car- 
ried out and the mill at Claroix com- 
pleted a production of four tons per 
day of viscose and acetate together 
is expected. 


Rayon Waste Firmer 
Chance of Advance Seen in Re- 
duced Imports and Stocks 
No actual advances of importance 
have taken place in the rayon waste 
market as yet, but the time is fast ap- 
proaching when higher prices will be 
inevitable. The figures of the Gov- 
ernment for the month of January 
were illuminating, indicating that im- 
ports were dwindling to almost noth- 
ing and that bonded warehouse stocks 
were at the low point in several years. 
Demand was fair, but the stronger 
situation is thought likely to bring in 
buying in anticipation of the shortage 

likely to come. 

Regarding the import situation it is 
interesting to note the remarks of one 
importer. He stated that according 
to advices from his principals abroad 
they were sold up on waste for several 
months and would have nothing to 
ship. The demand in other countries 
is rather good and the countries other 
than the one mentioned are in practic- 
ally the same position. Imports of 
waste dropped from 210,000 Ibs. in 
November to 229 Ibs. in January. 
Prices are as follows: 


pee WIOREMOD 2. csccccsccces 18 @ 20¢ 
LE eae rrorree 13 @ 16¢ 
eee rer rere ee 20 @ 22c¢ 
Open unbleached ............ 16 @ 18e 
ae 8 @ 10c 
Unbleached noils ........... 19 @ 2lic 


Thrown Silk Dull 


Market Moves Lower in Response 
to Declines Abroad in Raw Silk 
The thrown silk market was lower 

last week in sympathy with the decline 

of about 10c a pound in raw silk. 

From reports, the declines in thrown 

silk exceeded the toc a pound men- 

tioned, but this could easily be ex- 
plained by the possibility of putting 
through advantageous buys of Japan 
silk or possibly the willingness of deal- 

ers to sell short in anticipation of a 

further decline. Little buying in the 

way of either crepe or tram yarns 
was reported in spite of the lower 
prices. Some additional business was 
understood to have been accomplished 
in Canton 3 thd, but generally at under 
list prices even for small quantities. 

Some small sales of Japans in 3 thd, 

4 thd and 6 thd were heard but buyers 

as a rule are waiting for further 

declines. Many still have low priced 
contracts on their books which will 
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Experience combining many years 
of study and actual practice in 
the conversion of delicate yarns 
becomes radiantly evident in the 


finished fabric. 


SERVICE 


For over thirty years DUPLAN, 
with the single purpose of mak- 
ing perfect fabrics, has been ac- 
cumulating invaluable knowl- 
edge in the conversion of Silk 
and Rayon Yarns. Utilization 
of DUPLAN facilities for yarn 
converting immediately puts 
the charaéter of seasoned crafts- 
manship into your cloth. 
(Commission Dept.) 
DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


135 Madison Ave Hospital Trust Bldg. Johnston Bidg 


New York, N. Y. Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N.C 
Mills: 
Hazleton, Pa. Kingston, Pa. ® Nanticoke, Pa, 
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Cops—Cones—Spools 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN Co. 


57 East 11th Street 
New York 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“SERIS” “CHATILAINE” 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 


U.S.TESTINGCO. Inc. 


316 Hudson St., New York 
1415 Park Ave., Hoboken 


— YORK: Laboratories for Testing Fab- 
, Chemicals and Dyestuffs, Paper, Rubber, 


HOBOKEN: Raw Silk Conditioning and Test- 


ing, Rayon Testing, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
Vaults for Raw Silk and Rayon Storage, 
Instrument Shop. 


BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Paterson, New Bedford, Chicago, Shanghai, China 


‘MONARCH SILK CO. 


ANUFACTUR 


Hosiery Tram aa Ceuthieetine Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Rayon 


Regular Production, Standard Quality 
Uniformity in Finished Product 


E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 
25 Vanderbilt Ave New York City 


Wast Cable Address: DUTINC, N. Y. 1 elephone: Murray Hill 7866 
BECK YARNCO. RAYON 


for KNITTING and 
FAST COLORS 


WEAVING 
AST AND 
REL [ABLE SERVICE 


200 Greene St., New York 


TOPS-NOILS 
PICARDED 


Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILL, INC.,505- 51m AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN REPRESE a ES: WM B. ae » SON’, LTD, TORONTO - MONTRE 


SUSAN AAU 
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EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE 
HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 


C.A.SNODGRASS 


320 JAMES BLDG. 
CHATTANOOGA TENN. 
TELEPHONE: MAIN. 340 


SKEINS 
CONES 
COPS 
adalat 
as lS 
Pree ee 


"A SOUTHERN THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS* 


SILKS 
OF ALL KINDS 
izes 
Aa 
PURPOSE 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 


NLU LULUUUNNU TULL 


| AMWMUNUONOALUNULLLLUNLL. NLA Re ars 


E 
Ps men 


TAPES, BRAIDS & BINDINGS 


snumunes TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDINGS 


GAUFIN TEXTILE COMPANY 
107-109 SO. SECOND ST. = PHILADELPHIA 





KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


BRA, ‘Tapes, Braids and Bindings 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 

HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 

312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Pa 
eee 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


TAPES, BINDINGS anv NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
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take them into April. The others are 
either curtailing or buying very spar- 
ingly as piece goods prices are below 
replacement levels according to their 
tales. The hosiery trade also is still 
waiting indicating more 
competitive situation in that quarter. 
Prices 


possibly a 


are as follows: 


(60 days basis) 


Japan Organzine, 2 thd Grand XX in skeins $6.60 
Japan Tram, 3 & 4 thd in skeins “ 5.65 
Japan Tram, 5 thd on cones............ 5.60 
Japan Crepe, 2 thd Grand XX on bobbins 6.80 
Japan Crepe, 3 thd Sp. Crack on bobbins - 6.55 
Japan Crepe, 4 thd Crack XX on bobbins . 6.30 
Canton Crepe, 3 thd 14/16 on bobbins Pa 5.40 
Tussah Tram, 2 end on cops (May delivery). 2.89 











Spun Silk Active 


Ply Yarns Needed Against End of 
the Season Needs 

A spurt of activity in spun silk, 
which was as welcome as it was un- 
expected, enlivened a week that sellers 
expected to be very dull. A number 
of mills were in need of quantities of 
two-ply yarns against April schedules. 
(Quantities on’ contract were not suff- 
cient to carry on through this period, 
and they found it necessary to take 
on good sized quantities. Sellers argue 
from this action that the cominy sea- 
son in broadcloths will be a good one 
and may possibly prepare for it moder- 
ately in the way of building up stocks 
of 60-2 yarns. Satins in the mean- 
while continue to take fair quantities 
of single yarns which are wanted for 
May, June and July deliveries. Prices 
are as follows: 
aon (30 days less 2%) ; 
D2 4.35 .62-1— 3.45 
Japanese Rayon Production 

The Japan Rayon Association an- 
nounces anticipated production for the 
present 
Ibs. If this amount of production is 
realized, it would appear that there 
will be an export surplus. The asso- 


calendar year of 16,500,000 


ciation is also endeavoring to secure 
exemption from excise duties, claim- 
ing that goods with which rayon is 
should be cotton 
Commercial 


mixed treated as 
textiles, according to 


\ttache Halleck A. Butts. 





Lewiston, Me., is reported being con- 
sidered by the Industrial Rayon Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio, as a location for a new 
rayon plant. 
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Yarns—Continued 
Raw Silk Declines 


Weaker Tone in Yokohama Brings 
Renewed Underselling Here 

The New York market moved lower 
and the underselling that worked such 
havoe with manufacturers’ convictions 
and importers’ profits in 
again present. Some purchases for 
shipment reported where the 
seller was willing to discount the mar- 
ket but as a general rule scale buying 
on the part of manufacturers was not 
in evidence. 
ing up high grade silks in the beliet 
that the better qualities 
scarce in May and June, but these were 


1927 Was 


were 


Some buyers were pick- 
would be 


the exceptions. 
wanted for the 


Spot deliveries were 
part and 
here it was noted that some mills were 
reselling silk coming in that was ap 
parently not needed in the light of 
manutacturing 


most even 


somewhat reduced 
schedules. 

The 20/22s 
greater discount on the 
most of the reselling noted in 
The Canton market maintained 
its strength but little manufacturer 
buying was noted. Despite the scarc 
ityvof Canton 14/16, it is felt that the 
market is too high to warrant more 
than filling-in buying. 
follows: 


slightly 
with 
this 


moved to a 


week 


size. 


Prices are as 


99 days basis) 


Le 

Japan Filature, Grand XX 13/1 

Japan Filature, Sp. Crack 13/1 

Japan Filature, Crack XX 13/15 2 
Japan Filature, XX 1/1 I 
Japan Filature, Best X 3/1 1214 
Japan Filature, X 13/15 lf 
Canton Filature, New Style 14/16 t2 


Canton Filature, New Style 20/22 4 (mM) 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoor 


Mormon Pioneer Started Sheep 
Culture in Utah 
OGpEN, UTAITI. 
growers’ convention 
Hagenbarth referred to the fact that 
the first sheep were brought across 
the plains to Utah by Nymphus Mur 

dock, an early Mormon pioneer. 

The sheep numbered 12 at the start, 
he said, but the bellwether, which led 
the flock, died soon after he started 
out, after which the bell worn by that 


At the recent wool 


here, President 


leader was attached to the wagon and 
the remaining sheep obediently fol 
lowed its tinkle into Utah. 











SUMMARY OF 


Saiyu- Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


Prices declined 25 Yen in 














ket was weaker. 





transactions increased but only to a moderate extent. 
March 15 Nariyuki purchases were settled 10 Yen lower and 
sales increased to a volume of about 500 bales a day. With a 
month’s dullness behind them buyers insisted on a further de- 
cline on March 20 against Nariyuki settlements. 
significant that the full 20 Yen demanded was not given and a 
compromise effected at a drop of 15 Yen. 
lower and the spot month continued at a 15 Yen discount from 
the market, reflecting some liquidation on the exchange. 
market sales for the week were approximately 2,200 bales. 
Canton continued to show strength although buying quieted 
down there to a few hundred bales a day. The Shanghai mar- 





SILK CABLES 


1355 Yen 

4754 

$5.15 
Yokohama and open market 


On 


It is possibly 
The Bourse moved 


Open 
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Some Facts About 
Course Counters / 








Most manufacturers of full fashion ma- 
chines are now incorporating some sort of 
automatic course counter with their ma- 
chines-—thus tacitly admitting the advan- 
tages of knitting under a system where the 
courses are automatically counted as the 
set is knit and where the fashion machine is 
automatically shut off at the conclusion of 
the knitting of a desired number of courses 
for each part of the set. 


Approximately one hundred full fashion 
mills recognized these advantages during 
the past four years and equipped all their 
full fashion machines with Universal 
length Regulators. 


The Universal Length Regulator can be 
had to fit any make or model of full fashion 
machine, and we now announce a substan- 
tial reduction in its price. 


Write for New Prices 


Note 
is protected by U. S. Letters Patent 
Mill owners are cautioned to thoroughly 
investigate the legality of all devices 
similar to the Universal Length Regu 


The Universal Length Regulator 


lator in order ‘to avoid legal responsi 
bility 


for infringement 


UNIVERSAL LENGTH REGULATOR 


Made only by 
LIBERMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Allegheny Ave. and 20th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This Compact Pump Will 


Deliver Extreme Service 


Hlere is an effic ent, high-grade pump 
admirably suited to the requirements of 
the textile industry 


A close-coupled, single stage unit, with 
capacities rangi ng fro ym. «10 to 15 9 gallons 

per minute against heads up to 350 feet, 

or 150 Ibs. pressure Qu om V ‘of same 

high-grade mate erial and orkmanship 
which characterizes all LE( ol RTENAY 
pumps 

Occupie 1inimum of flo or space—re 

quiring no ib b: ase Or foundatic e other 
than u ae uF yort fo r its ‘ight 
Runs quiet! mut vibration "Send 
for Bulletin. H- aes cher informa- 
tion regarding the complete LE- 

COURTENAY line 


LECOURTENAY COMPANY 
General Offices and Works 


14 Maine St., NEWARK, N. J. 


The Precision Universal 
Counters 

answer the long felt need for a 
recorder of quality, accuracy 
and reliability. Readily adopted 
to a wide range of require- 
ments. Mechanically, it is 
supreme . . . with an impres- 
sive list of advanced engineer- 
ing features. 


Precision Machine Company 
368 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the “key” to 
Immediate Steel 


JosePu T. RYERSON & Son inc. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit. Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston 


STEEL 


REG, 


DEC ALSO 


PATEN'I OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co 


S.E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., P: 
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Gardiner Hall. Jr.. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
Manufacturers of 


Mercerized and Cotton 


SEWING THREAD 


in all numbers and shades for 


all stitching operations 


Sales Office: 59 Walker St.. New York 
Vills: South Willington, Conn. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ROCHESTER 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS 


Established 1870 


JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. 


Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
ommmrmm TWENTIETH CENTURY 


FLORENCE, N. J. 
OFFERS TO 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 
Prompt Deliveries—All Colors 
Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads 


AL & — Fe ge oe 


CON bi) 84 
HINA PR US 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUTLT AN FSA? 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr. J) ANN ARBOR, MICH.USA 
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SEX Tue, 


A size and Be. ian every tex- 
tile requirement—from the 
12” machine for wringing dyed 
samples to the large capacity 
48, 60 and 72-inch machines. 
Tothurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Established 1852 
New York Office, 183 Madison Ave. 
Western Representative: William T. 
Powers, 8 —_ Septbern St.. 


San Francisco eet acaketiee: B. M. 
Pilbashy, Merchants Exchange Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Representative: Fred H. 
Independence Building, 

Charlotte, N. C. 


Elliot FOR GINGHA MAND 
Cloth Folder 


and Measurer 


ON 
“BLEACHERIES. 


Send Ay tear 

Manufactured by 

ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon St. 
Worcester Mass. 


STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 
Low in Cost 
High in Efficiency 


STANDARD 
ENGINEERING WKS. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 
OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


SO 
M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 








———————— 
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Spinning Wastes 
Exceptionally Firm 


Bradford High for Importers— 
Boston Stocks Small—N. Y. 
and Boston Rag Exports 

BOSTON.—There is nothing new 
in the wool substitute situation. Re- 
claimed materials and woolen rags are 
both in a waiting market. The whole 
situation is without development and 
the general price tendency is easy. 
As to imports an importer states that 
white underwear and hosiery clips 
in the Dewsbury district were pretty 
well tied up by certain American in- 
terests. Judged by the general activity 
in mill wastes and noils it ought to 
be only a matter of time when the 
reworked wool industry and its sub- 
sidiary markets of rags and clips en- 
counter much better business. 

Weakness in light hoods during the 
week communicated itself to all 
grades even the white sorts being 
offered 1 to 2c below prices made 
recently. The colored knits which 
sold freely to consumers in recent 
weeks ceased to advance and declined 
Ic or more a pound, the navy blue 
down to 18c or lower and the mixed 
red to 15%c. The red knits sorted to 
shade hold firm. As a compensatory 
feature to the easiness in graded rags 
the mixed softs are off half a cent per 
pound and rough cloth down to 2.15¢. 

Exports of woolen rags from New 
York for the month of 
amounted to 705,000 Ibs. 


January 
These mate- 
rials were all of the cheaper sort the 
total consignment averaging 5.3c. To 
Italy went 363,000 Ibs. at 4.4c; to Ger- 
many 239,000 lbs. at 5.25¢; and to Eng- 
land 49,000 Ibs. at 7c. 

(he export business in January for 
Boston was not nearly so large as 
generally expected, 269,000 Ibs. in all. 
(sermany was the largest buyer, 185,- 
00 Ibs. of worsteds and thibets at an 
iverage value of 7c, 


/ 


while to Eng- 
land went 78.000 lbs. of similar mate- 


7 
rials also at pes 

In Boston and Bradford there is an 
exceptionally strong situation in spin- 
ning wastes. A leading importer 
states that the Bradford market is al- 
most cleaned out and that prices are 
now too high to allow of further im- 
ports until such time as either the 
Boston market rises or the Bradford 
Up to quite recently 
t has been possible to obtain from 83c 
up to goc for fine 


larket declines. 


sradtord spinning 
wastes but an importer states that he 
in not bring in this commodity 
under 92-93c, and that the domestic 
iarket could not absorb these com- 
iodities at the price that would be 
necessary if any reasonable 
were attached to the import. 


profit 


Wool Trade All Set For Business 





Cleaning Out Old Sorts and Await- 
ing Extensive New Clip Supplies 


Boston. 

MERICAN purchasing for year 

to date in the Australian market 
has been set at 95,000 bales as com- 
pared with 125,000 bales similar period 
last season. It is not unlikely that 
U. S. purchasing during the second 
half of the season will show some in- 
crease over the first half. Recent large 
imports into Boston have brought total 
imports appreciably nearer those of 
last year, but are still probably 12 mil- 
lion pounds behind. A large consign- 
ment from Australia came into this 
city during the week totaling 9,159 
bales. From the New Zealand mar 
kets there came in 4,824 bales, a good 
part of this wool for the account of a 
large topmaking concern. 

Having done everything possible, 
even to the extent of assuming a con 
tract load of 125 million pounds yet to 
be taken from the sheep’s back the 
Summer Street trade is vacationing, 
either actually or mentally, undis- 
turbed by any feeling that wools are 
otherwise than in a very strong posi- 


tion. The purchase of such an 


shearing is a 
speculation 


two-fold 
whichever term is pre- 
ferred; first as to the price paid and 
second as to the shrinkage of the wool 
when clipped. An average lighter 
shrinkage than last season would of 


gamble or 


course benefit the buyer, and a heavier 
shrinkage would be against them. 
The ideal situation for the contractors 
this season would be a further rise in 
wool values and an average lighter 
shrinkage clip than in the previous 
season. 

It will still be several weeks before 
any of this wool begins to arrive in the 
Boston market. At that time Boston 
stocks will be at the lowest ebb for 
many vears and unless there should be 
some distinct slump in wool consump 
tion, prices obtained on new clip wools 
ought to be fully as high if not higher 
than those now quoted on the small 
balance of old clip wools remaining 
Contracts are still being made at the 
top prices ot the season with 4Ic in 
Montana. 1 
state of deadlock owing to inability 
of Boston houses to meet the high 


Texas contracting is in a 





immense quantity of wool long before prices asked by Texas growers. Some 
7 ‘ : . i 
Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
- WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Been CII a. 4. once cle w aine on, oe 49—50 Turkey Fair average........... 43—46 
PERG CRBCHIBE oc suc cc nc kc ccc eee COO FINN cscs acc cccevensees 42—45 
Me DIOOd 2.2 .esescsescecce .. 50—51 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
OS Ee ee —52 
WM co haat anui<ccecesss —52 (In Bond) 
f . Scoured Basis— 
California Canadian : 
(Scoured Basis) Alberta F & F medium....1.10—1.12 
’ — . Cane: 
Northern, 12 WO. .csicwces 1.12—1.15 tet ‘ a 
ae. a .93— .97 uper 12 months eee 2.80 . 
Super 10-12 months....1.02—1.05 
Australian : 
Texas Ee Sia brink Lata } 465-1.19 
(Scoured Basis) MM hc ets cs Bete rae 1.02—1.05 
Dee ee Ms here exes ena 1.15—1.18 BOO cc kdicccecsens es 90— .92 
Pe, Ns aux ataiala en a: ce's 1.09—1.12 Grease Basis 
Montevideo: 
Pulled—Eastern SEOOG! 55. c keen sendsncasnds << SEBS 
(Scoured Basis) 56s Coe cere esc ereeccesesescncl 0—51 
RE on oe canteen nen enina ey « 1.15—1.20 " OG la lal 48—49 
NR Sa cawia aad one Ovieé a 1.05—1.08 sueNOS AIFES - on on 
RENIN Ee Pen ahs o at cea toi, -923— .98 4s, 40- cde Garena hn ioral ns we 36 “34 
SpE chs \caieca ceases 88— 87 5S, 36-408. ...... cere eee eee 384—35 
i Foreign Carpet 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming ae 
rat (Grease Basis in Bond) 
(Scoured Basis) io 2 Se 
Staple fine 1.17—1.20 China: Combing No. 1........25 6 
Staple UNE ...-.seeeseeees -1vV—1.2 China Filling Fleece..........23—24 
DO. Fe Wie ccc ben cceeccas 1.12—1.15 Sze > 30° 92.9 
SS 2 : DECCRUOM SEES 6 cc ccececsenncan 3—24 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.08—1.10 (Cordova 9394 
> ae rer 6t— 1.0) att ee eee on __ oR 
; ~ Scotch Black Face..............20—26 
% blood ...... wrcsseeures -92— .99 ast India: Kandahar ...... .34— 36 
Mohair—Domestic UUM vio uc inacuw os sig aw inara «'enins .40—44 
PEE COMIN «6 55, 00-4 055. 0:056. 6. ace 8c EE EE oo cha haem hene os mar ores 43—4S 
Bee SNCUE 86 visic. does sic 5.5 oO HAO 0.os be bee eRe acceso eas Se 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan Merinos 
Fine white ..... ; 1.23—1.25 Coarse light . eee Se 7 
ae MONON wick iscesee 92— .95 ch a Walaa ar 444— 
Thread White Worsted Pime Meat ....... 14 —15 
Fine paaie kare 93— .95 Serges 
, blood ‘ : 83 87 Brae os ic oe ‘ . T%H—8 
% blood ..... , 73 43 Black ' ‘ ee | 7% 
\% blood ..... Sereie 638— .65 Lee dé inicacele 15 
Thread Colored Worsted Knit 
Fine Two-ply.... . 86 37 White 
My blood, Two-ply co 3— 33 Red re 
& blood, Two-ply........ 28—— .30 Light hoods 
1% blood, Two-ply 25 28 Worsteds— 
Card— Da ween own eamtwwae 
Wine white ......<.. av 53— .57 ee os 4a 
Medium white .......... .385— .387 I ed iors Geta aha aad 








ot the contracts are being traded in 
and it is not unlikely, it is said, that 
some of the larger mills may take 
over some of the attractive purchases 
if the matter of price can be arranged. 

lhe strong prices being paid at the 
London sales tor low cross’ bred 
wools is to be ascribed to the fact 
that since the closing ot the first 
London series a considerable advance 
in values took place in the New Zea 
land market and that sales of these 
he interim 
were on a higher price level. Cross 
bred wools during the last 


wools in London during t 


three or 
four months have been consistently 
stronger than merino qualities 
whether in Boston or anywhere else 
in the world and the general situation 
may be typified by the following 
showing ot crossbred prices at the 
Wellington, New Zealand, sales for 
the periods named 


Feb. 16, 1928 


40-448 ..... 144d 15%d 
44-465 ie on 5 hy 16 
46-48s ...... 15% 174, 

$8 50s . 16%, 18 
50-568 171, 21% 

The average rise on. the above 


Wwools for the period named was 
10.6% and in the London sales at 
this time these wools are selling ap- 
parently on an advance of approxi- 
Wellington No- 


mately 12% over 
vember prices. 


Waiting Wool Market 


Some Mill Buying of ‘Territory 
Wool for Future Delivery 

BOSTON.— The wool market has 
slowed down materially, lack oi mill 
interest and restricted stocks, particu 
larly of medium wools, being the chief 
causes Prices are unchanged from 
the beginning of the month, although 
combing interests willing to pay the 
seller’s price on the several 34s blood 
wools find little spot material avail 
able. Dealers who sell out on current 
level experience the utmost difficulty 
in procuring further supplies. 
of the large houses are said to be 


Some 


selling territory wools for future de 
livery at around current market value. 

There is less talk 
higher prices. 


heard about 
The goods situation 
as developed is far from satisfactory 
with a few cancellations already oc 
curring and an occasional 
around the 


whisper 
market that fabrics will 
be obtainable at lower prices in May 
wools vill begin 
from the West on a clip 


estimated to be the largest since 1893. 


at which time new 
to arrive 


There has been no change in prices 
on the 
wool in the Boston market during the 


Wwe ek. 


various standard grades of 


The medium wools, however, 
are stronger than the merinos and 
higher prices are not unlikely to be 
realized in the near future 

wools delaine is quoted 50c; 


In fleece 
Ohio 

blood, 51c; 34 blood, 52c; 14 blood, 
52c. The territory wools, clean basis 
Fine, 


are quoted: $1.15-$1.18; % 
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FULL AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR MACHINE 


b “LRU 


Se 2 ms al 


Seo teat a Le es 


ly a - ee " Sal i cs 


PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for knitting unlimited designs in two or three colors, equipped for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
with automatic stripers, cuff stitch, welt drawthread and stitch Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
tighteners, using perforated paper pads or steel profile bars for Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
patterns. See ctlso—— Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired. 

Write for Catalogue and full information ——CATALOG— at Short Notice. 


STAFFORD & HOLT New ake ee 7 GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
New York Office—D. Stromberg, 1204 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
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"NEEDLES and MACHINES | 


3 RECOGNIZED 
> QUALITY and WORTH : 
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IMPORTED NEEDLES 


Cccccccccccccce: Beckert Needles 
Acme D é Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 


Chemnitz, Saxony 


BWOOOOQOOOOOSOOO= 


are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 
KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 
use them 


Continental Needles 


Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


FE. W.S. JASPER 


Successor to 


Revolving Cams cuuenaiertares @Revolving Needles® CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


eeseeeeeeeoeeeeee ———(ATALOG——— Cocccccccccccccs: 71 Murray Street New York 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. : Telephone—Walker 1536 


SOSHOSSSSSSSSSSSHSHSSSSSSSISSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSs, 


SOEOSOOSSHSSSSHSSSHSSSHSSHSHSHSHSHSSSHSSSSSSSEESHESCS 
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Wool—Continued 


blood, $1.12-$1.15; 34 blood, 56s, 98c- 
$1.02; 1% blood, 48s-50s, 88&-93Cc. 
Strictly staple 3g blood 58s is around 
$1.07 while 50s is close to $1.00 per 
pound. All the pulled wools are very 
strong, stocks are very small and de- 
mand is good. 

The general situation may be 
summed up by saying that spot wools 
whether foreign or domestic are 
scarce and strong, the mills well sup- 
plied for immediate needs with some 
of them well into the future, top- 
makers making deliveries on 
several levels, yarn prices slowly ris- 
ing and the goods market uncertain 
and spotty. Shipments of wool out 
of Boston are running approximately 
3 million pounds ahead of last year. 
Imports recently have shown some 
increase. 


busy 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended March 17, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agriculture 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows: 


Economics, 








Week 
Ended 
March 17 1928 1927 
Domestic 603, 3 16,100,000 
Foreign 3, 066, 000 28,533, 000 40,951, 000 
Total }, 669, 000 45,812, 000 57,051, 000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

Boston 3,066, 000 28, 538, 000 40,951,000 
Philadelphia 912,000 13, 788, 00) 21,554, 000 
New York 1,011, 000 13, 926, 000 16,527, 00 
rotal 4, 989, 000 56, 247, 000 79, 082,000 


Only Fine Grades Left 


Medium Fleece, Territory, Pulled 
and Scoured Well Cleaned Up 
PHILADELPHIA.—\V ith the excep- 

tion of fine grades of both grease and 

scoured wools stocks in dealers’ hands 
in this market are more thoroughly 
cleaned out for this time of the vear 
than can be remembered by veteran 
traders of the street. Territory and 
fleece dealers have practically no sup- 
plies of medium grades left unsold and 
trading in these wools in this market 
is at a standstill. One of the largest 
dealers in fleece wools has only § 





7,000 
lbs. of fine delaine left unsold and 
others are in a similar position. For 
this reason current prices of fleece and 
territory are practically nominal and 
will remain so until supplies are re- 
newed from the new clip. Although 
there have been several sales of early 
shorn Arizona wools, dealers handling 
these lots are not ready to report the 
price basis for these new wools, sales 
't which have been insufficient to make 

market price. 

Pulled Wools Strong 

In the absence of important sales of 
“rease wools attention is being given 
0 the situation in pulled and scoured 
ind an especially strong market is to 
found among dealers and pullers. 
\Ithough demand from manufacturers 
s not particularly active at this time 
ne receives this impression because 
f the small stocks remaining in 
ealers’ hands. The latter are finding 


it impossible to replenish stocks from 
other dealers and when thev turn to 
the pullers they find conditions little 
different. A majority of pullers in 
this vicinity are well sold ahead until 
the latter part of next month which 
will be the end of the staple pulled 
wool season. Shortly after that time 
lambs will be arriving in the market 
and mills requiring pulled wools will 
find little hélp until that time. 

\t present manufacturers are find 
ing it impossible to locate sizeable lots 
of white B and C supers, pullers being 
well sold on these grades and dealers 
not having white 
unsold. The same condition exists in 
pulled and scoured as in grease wools 


wools remaining 


and dealers state that when buvers are 
interested in fine grades; AAs, A fine 
or A super, they are able to locate 
sunnlies without difficulty but when 
medium grades in white wools are 
wanted the situation is entirely differ- 
ent, dealers themselves not knowing 
where to find such grades. Dealers 
are quoting pulled wools on the basis 
of $1.25 for best AAs, $1.15 to $1.20 
for A fine, $1.10 to $1.15 for A super, 
$1.05 for best B supers and close to 
goc for white C supers 


Speculation Present 

While it is admitted little wool has 
been sold to mills on the basis of these 
figures there have been sales made be 
tween dealers at prices almost as high. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note reports on the street to the effect 
trading and_ speculation between 
dealers in pulled and scoured has in- 
creased materially during recent 
weeks, many stating that a part of the 
drastic advance in these wools has 
been due to this rather than to an in- 
crease in demand from manufacturers. 
Dealers answer this by pointing to 
their small stocks and state that even 
admitting there has been speculation 
among them, stocks are smaller at 
present than at any time this vear, 
wool moving to manufacturers faster 
than new supplies come from pullers 
or are imported. 


East Indias Active 

One result of small stocks of 
medium pulled and scoured wools has 
been the expansion in trading in East 
India wools of a character adaptable 
for use in blankets, overcoatings and 
tweed fabrics. Sales of more than 
average size in these wools have been 
reported, Vicaneers and Jorias being 
sold at 60c to 65¢ duty paid for white 
wools. Dealers also find a ready mar- 
ket for inferior wools that can be 
mixed with better medium pulled and 
scoured which manufacturers are tak- 
ing when they find further supplies of 
white wools unobtainable except at 
prohibitive figures. There is a fair de- 
mand for medium noils with little ac- 
tivity reported in finer grades by a 
majority of dealers. They are quoting 
average fine noils at 95c, half blood 
at &5c to &88c, choice three-eighths at 
75c to Soc, average three-eighths at 
7oc, quarter blood at 65¢ to 68c and 
crossbred at 60c to 6c. 
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Harnessing 
the Drag 


EGULATE the drag of your yarn 
as it unwinds from the cone. 
Hold the tension uniform, unvarying, 
free from slack. Then your knitters 
Style B can’t help producing even lengths . 
= fashioning the hosiery smooth 
plaiting without fault... . 


And such results become everyday 
habits when Pigeon Yarn Tensions 
harness the drag on your circular 
knitters. Automatically these nimble 
devices compensate for every differ- 
ence in the yarn’s tension. Thus, they 
save many dollars and minutes. 


Let us send you a Pigeon Compensat- 
ing Tension for trial in your own mill. 
It's easily attached to any type of cir- 
cular knitter. Write. 


Manufactured only by 


L. H. MYERS 


Successor to A. M. Pigeon 


2615-19 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Representative Sole Australian Agents 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. Frank Lee & Co., Pty., Ltd 
Hamilton, Ontario Melbourne and Sydney 


PIGEO 








COMPENSATING 
YARN TENSION 


Patented 
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CLOTH FINISHING: 
WOOLEN & WORSTED 


A New Book by 
J. SCHOFIELD 


An absolutely new book just received from England and 
the latest book on cloth finishing, 
combining and practical application. 
Deals with all types of finishes and describes the method 


of producing them by chemical, physical and mechanical 
means. 


comprehensive text 
scientific principles 


An idea of the contents is given by the following partial list 
of subjects: 
Water and Steam for Textile 
Purposes 
Wool and Chemical Reagents 
Oils and Fats 


Soaps and Other Detergents 


Minor Processes 
Wool and Moisture 
The Drying Processes 
Worsted Finishes 
Woolen Finishes 
Soap Solutions Finishing of Hosiery 


Practical Scouring The Pressing Process 


Completely illustrated; 740 pages. Sent to any subscriber 
of TEXTILE WORLD on approval. 


Postpaid $8 per copy 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The Fulling Mill that Cuts Costs 
by giving Quicker Fulling 


“A saving of 20 to 25 minutes on regular 
And a “Rodney Hunt” weights and of 35 minutes on heavy weights’ 
offers six other special has been reported by a manufacturer who has 


advantages to finishers: sent ouderel ander “RODEN HUNT” 


1. “Nips” are eliminated. 


2. Definite and dependable 


results are assured. 


(Name and address will be furnished on request) 


Minutes soon count up into hours. Because 
nteiiy aliens box they give quicker fulling, our Mills pay for 


wide range of fabric. themselves out of earnings in a surprisingly 
.Loading and_ unloading ; 
made easy. short time. 


6. Freedom from lagged roll 


trouble. - Ask for Booklet No. 1223 describing 
“The Mill for Quicker Fulling” 


. Less power is required. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO., 66 Mill St., Orange, Mass. 


Philadelphia Dist. Representatives Chicago Dist. Representatives Canadian Representatives 
R. C. JEFFERSON CO., R. R. STREET & CO., Inc., W. J. WESTAWAY co., Ltd., 
Drexel Bldg Philadelphia, Pa 28 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. Hamilton & Montreal, Can 


ROD 


" acct —— See cso —— 
Founded Pe gee ‘ CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG —— 
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Dye Imports Larger 


Totals Show 


Increase 


January-February 
75% 
WasuHincton, D. C.—Imports of 
foreign synthetic dyes during Janu 
ary and February were 
volume than 
of 1927. 


75% larger in 
in the first two months 
The Department of Com- 
merce reports that January-February 
imports this year amounted to 893,563 
lbs., valued at $719,499, while in the 
corresponding months of last year 
508,897 Ibs., valued at $448,751 were 
imported. February imports amounted 
to 478,407 lbs., with an invoice value 
of $391,351, or an average price of 
81.8 cents per Ib., 
February, 


while imports in 


312,277 Ibs., 


1927, were 
valued at $262,364, or an 


price of 84 cents per lb. 


average 


Germany is improving her position 
as supplier of dyes to the United 
States at the expense of all other 
manufacturing countries, with the ex- 
ception of Italy, which made larger 
shipments in the first two months of 
this year than in 1927. Germany’s 
share amounted to 61% of total im- 
ports for January and February, as 
compared with 43% in January-Feb- 
ruary, 1927. 


Southern Dyers and Finishers Meet 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





Technical Papers 
Pp 


and Discussion 


Feature Sessions of S. T. A. Division 


NE of the newest 

the Southern Textile Association 
-that of the dyers, bleachers, finish- 
ers, and mercerizers—got away to an 
excellent start at its meeting in 
Charlotte, N. C.. on the afternoon 
and evening of March 17. If the 
new lives up to the 
shown in its Charlotte 
first at which technical papers were 
read and discussion of practical prob 
lems undertaken—it will be one of the 
most useful of the several sections of 
the Southern Textile Association 

The sessions of the dyers’, bleach 
ers’, finishers’, and mercerizers’ sec 
tion revolved more or !ess around a 
“Dutch” luncheon at the Southern 
Manufacturers’ Club and a dinner at 
the Hotel Charlotte. Hosts at the 
dinner were 33 representatives of 
manufacturers of dyestuffs, chemicals, 
machinery, chemical fibers, ete. 

After the luncheon at the Manu- 
facturers’ Club, Paul F. Haddock of 
Charlotte, N. C., general chairman of 
the new section of the Southern Tex- 


div isions ot 


section promise 


sessions—the 


tile Association, took charge ot the 
meeting and introduced J. M 


Gregg 


the association’s secretarv, who wel 
the section to 
Charlotte and spoke ot the work of 


the Southern 


comed the members of 
Textile Association, 
which now organizes and undertakes 
22 meetings a year for discussion of 
technical phases of textile manufac 
Haddock 
Charlotte, 
introduce the chairmen ot 


Chairman 
Clark ot 


General 
asked David 
N. ¢:.. ‘te 


the  sub-divisions of — the 


turing. 


dyers’, 


bleachers’, finishers’, and mercerizers’ 


section Mr. Clark accordingly pre 
sented the following men: Julian 
Robertson, manager, North Carolina 


Finishing Co., chairman of bleaching 


and finishing division; T. C. King, 
superintendent of dyeing, Cramerton 


(N. C.) Mills, 


division; B. F. 


chairman of dveing 


Mitchell, superintend 


ent of mercerizing plant, American 
Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, 
N. ¢ chairman of mercerizing divi 


sion: John L. Dabbs, southern man 


ager, E. [. DuPont de Nemours & 
Co.. Charlotte, N. C., chairman ot 
dyestuffs and chemicals division; and 
Fred H. White, southern agent fo 
Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co., 
chair 


and other machinery builders, 


man of bleaching, dveing, and finish 


ing machinery division 


Papers Presented 
lollowing these introductions, Gen 
eral Chairman Haddock presented the 
who read 


following papers on the 


subjects named below 

D. C. Newman, assistant manager, 
EK. I. DuPont de Nemours Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., “The Real Purpose 
of the Bleacher, Mercerizer, Dyer and 
Finisher.” 

C Ie Brookes, 
Boremeo Association, Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Vat Colors.’ 

James, president, Caro 
Winding Co., Mt 
“The 


sales manage! 
“Dyeing last 
Edwin Fk 
lina Dveing & 
Holly, N. C 
Rayon.” 
lodd 
manager, Celanese Corp. ot 
Charlotte, N. © 
Dveing of Celanese in the Presence 
of Other Fibers.” Mr. Meisenheimer 
had samples of fabrics and hosiery, 


Dveing ot 
B. Meisenheimer, southern 
\merica, 
“Dyeing and Cross 


dyed by methods outlined in his paper. 
but under ruling of the committee no 


senescent sat 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 








Aluminum Sulp. com.. 1 40 — 1 60 

Iron Free ......... 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3u4— .... 

Potash, Lump ..... 2%— 3% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 

BF., GOM. ...vccess 4%— 5 
Bleach powder, per 

100 lb. works...... 200 — 2 50 
Se OO. oa x5 5.000 5 — 5% 
Calcium Arsenate oe 61 7 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 5 

Rar rr 3 
Copperas, ton ....... 
Cream of Tartar..... 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.. 7 ) 
Formaldehyde Spot .. 9 —.... 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 75 —-1 15 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 164%4— 17 

SID cag n'e'0"4 aa s- 00 18 — 18% 

Yellow Crude ...... 16 — 16% 
Hydrosulphite Conc.... 23 — 25 
Lead—Brown acetate. 12 — 12% 

White (crystals) ... 133 — 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb. 350 — ° 
Potassium—Bichromate s — 8% 

Chlorate crystals... s — 9 

Permangan, tech... 5 15% 
Sodium acetate ..... 2 

Bichromate ....... 6% 

Bisulphite, 35%.... 1 1 75 

Pe hc Kha eenees 8% 

FROGPMRLO 2206560 4 

Prussiate, yellow... 2 

Sulphide, 60% fused 3% 

30% crystals .... 25% 

Tartar emetic, tech.... ie 
Tin—Crystals ....... tee 

Bichloride, 50 deg os 

CISC, BOIS. cesses aie 
Be PS eke G anes ees 10 

Acids 

Acetic, 28% per 100 

EDs ‘sans csdstansass 3 37%— 3 62% 
Citric crystals ..... 4414,— 4514 
Formic, 90% .......- 11 — 12 
Lactic, 22% .......>+. 54— 6% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 

100 Ib. in tank cars 95 — 1 00 
Nitric, 836@42 deg. per 

“SE See eer ere 500 — 6 75 
oe etre wee e &. 6 11 — 12% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 

ton in tank cars... 15 50 —... 
TATCGIle .ccccswesvese 36 — 37 


a a emmnne 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 21%4— 3% 
Borex, Crys. bbis...... 4 — 5 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
Ras 5%— 61% 
Caustic, S8-92%.... 7% 7, 
Soda Ash, 58% light.. 1 37% 2 44 
Contract, 100 Ib.... 1 32%4— 1 57% 
Bicarb, per 100 Ibs. 1 90 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 
Tas. wicrerene 3 75 — $3 90 
Contract, 100 lb... 290 —.. 
ee ere 90 —1 00 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals ..... 1is8 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg..... s — 10 
Gambier, liquid ..... 104%— 11 
Hematine, crystals ... 14 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ..... 130 — 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
eS 33 <'o. a Wie0'o 7 8% 
CPE icc ea eswas 14 — 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
Arar 7 - 7% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
Me cot cc ose eenece 5% - 6 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 
GL GOR. 2c csccece 514— 6% 
Extract, stainless .. 1 — 11 
Tannic Acid, tech.... 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine.. 32 — 34 
TUE rao ene 088 15 - 16% 
GE A Ge epic es ei 24 — 25 
Beta Naphthol — sub- 
AHA 5 — 60 
RR oo ae 0080 0 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ...... 31 — 32 
Metaphenylene Dia- 
a 84 — 
Paranitraniline ...... 52 — 53 


Oils and Soaps 


Castor Oil, No. 3..... 133 — 15 
Olive Oil, denatured, 


UES ree se a 125 —1 40 
fe re ee Se Nis 
8 See 9 — 10% 

Stearic Acid double 
pressed ....-. oe 12 — 12% 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%. 9 — 10 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumen, blood do- 


mestic ....%.<- er 45 55 
Dextrine-Potato . ae 8 ~ 9 
Corn, bags 100 Ib.. 4 27 1 4 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 4 52 4 i. 
Sago flour .. ; “s s 4% oat 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib. 3 47 3 67 
Potato ae 6 x 
a eee ‘ 9 9% 
Wheat ....ccsccees 6% 10 
Tapioca flour : 3% 5 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid).... 28 H2 
Black Columbia FF. 50 60 
Blue, 2 B....--++-+-. 24 — 32 
Blue Sky, ordinary.. 45 — 90 
Blue, 2 Gla..ccocse 170 — 2 50 
Blue, 4 GL.....--- 1 60 areal 
Blue Sky, FF.....- 60 — 1 20 
Blue, Fast RL 1 = oma 
Blue, Solamine .... 2 rr 
Benzo Azurine 99 — 80 
Brown, C. ...-++2+: 40 — 60 
Brown, M. ...-.----- or 90 
Brown, Congo G.... 85 — a 
Brown, Congo R.... so — a. 
Green, B. ...-++6+ 60 — 90 
Green, G. ...-++ee: 65 -- 90 
Orange, Congo . 60 _ os 
Orange, Fast S..... 180 — are 
Red. Fast F....-.--- 80 — 4 
Red, Congo ....---- 40 — 5 
3enzo Purpurine, +4 ‘ 
ins omens j 40 60 
nz -urpurine, 10 
" 9 — Dia aie eles 1 25 1 50 
Scarlet, 4 BA......- k BO om aces 
Scarlet, 4 BS....-- 1 45 
Searlet, 8 BS... = ‘ 7 po 
Searlet, Diamine B.. Sa wees 
Violet N. ....--: s 1 10 1 20 
Yellow chrysophenine 0 1 50 


€ 
Yellow, Stillbene ... 909 — 9% 
Developing Colors 


Black, BH ....---. 40 — 6 
Black Zambesi ...- —_ Q 

Bordeaux, Dev. ae 2 00 =—s gees 
Orange, developed... - » — . 
Primuline ....-+--: 2. 00 o-— x3 

Red, Dev. 7 BL..-.. 2 90 

Searlet, Dev. .----- 250 — 


Sulphur Colors 


Black .. ot 20 — 31 
Blue, cadet sc 0 95 
Blue, navy . , no 60 
Brown .. 37 60 
Green. ae a SD 1 50 
Green, olive 25 no 
Yellow .. 5 - 1 40 
Basie Colors : 
Auramine . , 90 1 30 
Bismark Brown 50 60 
Chrysoidine ee 40 65 
Fuschine crystals 1 50 1 75 
Malachite green 1 35 ea 
Methylene blue .. 1 00 1 40 
Methyl violet Sared 90 - 1 15 
Rhodamine B,excone 5 00 6 00 
Safranine 7 ; 1 45 1 60 
Victoria Blue B.... 3 10 a 
Acid Colors s ; 
Naphthol blue bik. . 47 60 
Napthlamine — black, “s 
@. Bees 6 necke 50 AD 
Alizarine saphirol. 2 35 4 00 
Alkali blue .....-.--- 3 25 3 50 
Indigotine ; 80 1 30 
Induline (water sol 
WMO) ccccacwes Th _ 80 
Soluble Blue ....-- 3 00 3 7D 
Sulphoneyanine wa 1 00 ves 
Sulphone Blue R.. 60 — 95 
latent Bilge A....« 20 «es 
Rescorcin brown ... 80 - 90 
Guinea green ...... 100 - 2 20 
Wool green S..... 84 - 1 70 
Orange II ....-.-++. 27 3 
Orange GG crys.. GO == .. 
Acid Fuchsine ..... x0 — 90 
Azo eosine G...... 65 — 82 
Crocein scarlet .. 115 — 1 90 
Fast red A...... : nO 65 
Azo yellow ‘ 1 35 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 
G ee ee ee ‘ie 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 
Gisiews aes 1 50 
Naphthol, yellow 1 35 1 40 
Chrome Colors 
Aliz, Black B.. J 1 80 
Diamond Black PV. 70 
Chrome Blue Black. 5 ba 
Chrome Brown . 60 - 1 80 
Chrome Green ..... 75 - 1 50 
Chrome Yellow .... 45 > 
Indigo— = 
Synthetic 20% paste —_— 17 


ee nn 
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ira ell 


Semoun ee ) COMPANY 
me Lk YY 


ee ee a ns een” 
Made in 5, 10, 25, 50 


and 100 Ib Sizes | wen ~_ the least of the ad- 

| vantages in using this 

Company’s Disodium Phos- 

phate is that of having it ar- 

F lI bl d D ' f "| rive clean and uncontami- 
Uli - oome yeing AI nated—thanks to our use 


IVE : Rech ° ae iad al of only A-1 barrels with spe- 
» vigorous colors. Lacn rom the previous ath. e . ° 

one dyeing in its full hue’ tank and paddle of this machine ‘ cial paper liners. 

and intensity. Never varying are easily and thoroughly scoured 

from specifications—never dulled —they’re made of monel metal. 


or weakened. Entrust your hosiery to a Strick- 


The Strickland Paddle Dyeing land. You can bank on “full- a ENERAL CHEMICAL 
Machine insures this true, un- bloomed” dyeing. You can for- 
affected dyeing of the hosiery. . 


get about offshades, hangovers 


There’s no chance of a hangover and rust marks. Write. ( f OMPANY 


S T R | C K L A N D i 40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cabte Address Lycurgus, N.Y. 


a hi” hl” hl hit” Mi” i 


BUFFALO CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE-SAN FRANCISCO. ST LOUIS 
Strickland Pattern Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. ( Fe Ee ee a 


S@ PSR BERBER eee ~ re —— —— 
Z Z Se Te ee a a 2 
ee ee ee es ss en es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee PCL ADD PD PD AD A " - - es = : 


| 


4a ~~. 


to fear tendering of fibres during drying 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. et POneneS ee ee 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 Wy Ghi oO 
= all 


and Service 


Textile Alkalles 


are used because these alkalies are so soluble 
and rinse so freely nothing remains to harm 
the fibres. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
. W vandotte, Michigan 
Water Tube Boilers ; 
Steam Superheaters 


Chain Grate Stokers 


ESTABLISHED 1882 
BRANCH OFFICES 


ArLaNta, Candler Luilding WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 
S0STO SO F » Stree 

‘ arene eee intiding IMPORTERS OF 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 


TAaveLihe, Gasction Sultding French Aniline Colors and Dyewood Extracts 


DENVER, 444 Seventeenth Street ° 

DeTrort, Ford Building 8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 

fae Laken ati PHILADELPHIA United States Agents BOSTON 
NEW ORLEANS, 344 Camp Street 

PHILADELPHIA, Packard MRuilding Si. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL co. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. Hleard Building 

PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building , 

PORTLAND, Ong., Failing Building Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France 
SALT LAKE CiTy, Kearns Building 

San Francisco, Sheldon Building 

SEATTLE, L. C. Smith Building 

HONOLULU, T. H., Castle & Cooke Building 
IIAVANA, CUBA, Calle de Aguiar 104 

SAN JUAN, Porto Kico, Royal Bank Building 


(Poirrier) 


Works—Besseges, France 


‘“Tetrakierol’’ 


mi . S. Patent Office 
Recommended for properly boiling 


: r i R , 1es 
out and bleaching goods contain- Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
ing rayon and colored yarns. .. . Jersey City, N. J. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


samples of any kind could be 
hibited. 

J. W. Ivey, representative, Mathie- 
son Alkali Works, Charlotte, N. C., 
“Preparation and Aftertreatment in 
Mercerizing.” 

J. Ebert Butterworth, vice-pres- 
ident, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Charlotte, N. C., “Care and Upkeep 
of Bleaching, Dyeing, and Finishing 
Machinery.” 

These papers will be published in 
later issues of TEXTILE WorLD. 

C. D. Potter, demonstrator for 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., who was on the pro- 
gram to read a paper on “Bleaching 
Colored Striped told 
the meeting that on account of the 
breadth of the subject assigned to him, 
he would not read a_ formal paper, 
but would undertake to the best of his 
ability to answer any questions asked 
him at the bleachers’ group meeting. 


ex- 


Piece Goods,” 


Group Discussions 

After the reading of the six papers, 
the members of the section split into 
groups of dyers, mercerizers, and 
bleachers and finishers, and, under the 
leadership of Chairmen Robertson, 
King, and Mitchell, held meetings in 
separate rooms in the club building. 
Representatives of the textile publica- 
tions were requested not to make 
notes or write reports of the discus- 
sions at the meetings of these three 
groups. The groups were in session 
tor about two hours. 

Speakers at Dinner 
Chairman Haddock acted 
as toastmaster at the dinner. The 
invocation was offered by Marshall 
Dilling, general superintendent of A. 
M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
and past president of the Southern 
lextile Association. Clarence Kuester, 
widely known manager of Charlotte’s 
Chamber of Commerce, in his address 
ot welcome, spoke of the tendency 
toward diversification in textile manu- 
facturing in the Carolinas. 


General 


Fk. Gordon Cobb, general manager 
ot Laneaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills 
and executive secretary of the associa- 
tion, in responding to Mr. Kuester’s 
address, said that the Southern Tex- 
tile Association was the largest in the 
United States from the membership 
standpoint and the only textile asso- 
ciation devoting the major part of its 
programs to technical discussions of 
textile manufacturing problems. 
david Clark introduced the follow- 
ev dinner guests: A, 
American Aniline & Ex- 
Philadelphia; R. M. Levy, 
s manager, Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co., New York; Dyer Moss, 
secretary, [ 


president, 
tract Co. 


Association of 
l'extile Chemists & Colorists, Green- 
MiG: BS. KA 


American 


R. M. Jaeger, research 
irtment, Armour & Co., Chicago; 
W. M. McLaurine, 
rican Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
ition, Charlotte, N. C. 
eneral Chairman Haddock pre- 
seried Charles E. Mullin, the well 
n authority and writer on textile 


secretary, 


B. McCarthy, 


chemistry and dyeing, who is now 
professor of textile chemistry and 
dyeing at Clemson (S. C.) College 
Professor Mullin read a paper on 


“Relation of Practice and Theory,” 
in which he said that the practical 
man and the theorist could each learn 
from the other. 


Harvey W. Moore, secretary-treas 


urer of Brown Mig. Co., Concord, 
N. C., and former mayor of Charlotte, 
was introduced by the genera! chair- 
man as the man who would still be 


mayor of Charlotte but for the fact 
that, like President Coolidge, he had 
chosen not to run. Mr. Moore spoke 
on “Loyalty and Cooperation With a 
View to Producing More Marketable 
Merchandise.” He said that the 
human relationship ran through the 
mills, the finishers, the 
selling agents, right to the ultimate 
consumers, and that leaders of indus 
try that men and_ not 
machines made a product perfect. He 
urged the men in his audience to put 
their hearts into their and, in 
finishing fabrics, not to look back to 
the unsightly bale of cotton but for- 
ward to the ultimate consumers of the 
goods. 

Mr. Moore told the finishers that 
about 90% of the labor and material 
costs had already gone into the goods 
by the time they got them, but the 
10% which they expended on the 
goods determined their acceptance by 
the consumer. Mr. Moore urged the 
finishers to listen to and in- 
formation offered by experts employed 
by great manufacturers and to read 


gray goods 


recognized 


jobs 


advice 





the articles, covering new processes in | 


their division of the industry, printed 
by the textile publications. 

\ resolution of thanks to the com- 
mittee, speakers, and dinner hosts was 
passed by a rising vote. The 
mittee heads were: Secretary Gregg 
of the Southern Textile 
Charlotte, N. C.; Thomas A. Mar- 
lowe, Charlotte, N. C., chairman, 
finance committee; and W. H. Wil- 
lard, Charlotte, N. C., chairman, 
entertainment committee. 


com- 


Hosts at Dinner 

The dinner hosts were the follow- 
ing: Malcolm MacKenzie, Sandoz 
Chemical Works, Inc. ; John L. Dabbs, 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.; 
Paul F. Haddock, A. Klipstein & Co. ; 
W. H. Willard, National Aniline & 
Chemical Co.; Dyer Moss, Newport 
Chemical Co.; R. W. Glenn, The Ciba 
Co.; B. A. Stigen, General Dyestuff 
Corp.; E. E. Routh, Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc.; A. 
ican Aniline & Extract Co.; 
White, Gaston County 
F. B. Porter, Southern Agricultural 
Chemical Co.; David Clark, Southern 


Fred H. 


I veing Co.; 


Textile Bulletin; Cameron McRae, 
Arabol Mfg. Co.; Thomas A. Mar- 
lowe, L. Sonneborn Sons,  Inc.; 


Robert E. Buck, Arnold Hoffman Co. ; 
R. G. Barr, Co:* 
T. B. Meisenheimer, Celanese Corp. 
of America; Chas. H. Stone, dyestuffs 
and chemicals; R. T. 


Cowles Detergent 


Grant, Common- 


Association, | 





B. McCarthy, Amer- | 
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Silk and 
RAYON 


AT A MODERATE 
TEMPERATURE 


produces soft, elastic 
Fabrics, and results in 


Quality, 
Economy, 
Production. 


Unequalled for Crepes, 
Pile Fabrics, Tubular 
Knit Goods, as well as 


Turkish Towelling, etc 


VACUUM handle the cloth in open width, operate in 
EXTRACTORS range with other machines, result in better 


finishing. 


CONDITIONING EQUIPMENTS offer distinct advantages, 


giving close control of the moisture regain. 


D RY E R S Cotton Stock, 





“HURRICANE” Automatic Loop Dryer 


Skeins, Warps, 


Wool and Rags. Hosiery. 
Yarn Scouring Machines— Carpet Dryers. 
Tenter Dryers—Carbonizing Equipments. 


Steam and Electrically Heated Hosiery Forms. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
3351 Stokley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office: 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agents 


‘ag —-_ ole ~ Canadian Agent 
HURRICANE C. M. Cudlip, 


Ideal Drying Every Day) Hamilton, Ont 
— a 4 4 oe 85 


Carolina Specialty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 











Manufacturers of knit goods, sheeting, 
blankets, pillow cases, wearing apparel, 
shoes, etc., are now attaching trade mark 
labels faster and neater by the use of 
Rose Label and Patch Sewing Machines. 
The Rose sews all four sides of the label, 
turning the corners automatically. 150 
dozen labels per operator per day is noth- 
ing unusual with this speedy, labor-saving 
machine. Increase your production, re- 
duce your costs with the Rose—write for 
catalog. 


“> The National Marking Machine Co. 
4044 Cherry St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


| 7 

‘ 

; Send me my copy of 

1 ROSE CATALOG FREE \ 

' 

' 

wedoucqoeeesees ' 

' 

eetee ' 

‘ 

t ' 

Button hole patches BE ois cdvwnaseaianadawnues Ccecceccococccce ' 

and reinforcements | ' 
may also be sewn on 1 

quickly and neatly. p State. ..ccccccccccccccescccccccccccccccseres ' 
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,oremco 
ler & Hasslacher Chem- 
il I \\ Klumph, Oakite 
Products Co., Inc.; H. W. Rose, The 
Viscose Co.: Dave Wallace, The 
Co.; George A. Dean, A. E. 
Mig. Co.; W. S. McNabb, 
ity Chemical Co.; Charles 5S. 
inc. 
Ford Co.; H 
Finishing Machin- 
Ira L. Griffin, Stein, Hall & 
and J. Ebert Butterworth, H. 

W. Butterworth & Sons Co 


rely y 
Staley 
Quake 
Panner, Takamine L: 
J. G. Schaeffer, J. B 
( Maver, lextile- 


iboratories, 


ery U0.; 
J. 


Supplementary Color 
Card Issued 
“Shadow Shades,” fourteen 
subdued tints constitute a 
the 
forecast 
Textile 


Spring 


dusty, 
special sup- 
plement of 1928 spring season 
color 
the 
the 


tones ot 


being issued by 
Color Card Association to 


twilight 


now 


Beside the subtle, 
amber, and 
listed among the shadow shades, 
card contains seventy-eight other 
the 
sophisticated 
named 
this 
raret 


trade 
mauve green 
the 
col- 
ors created by Association. 


‘The 


which | 


beige tones 
will 
summer,’ 


, Man- 


‘shadow shades’ 
spring and 
Hayden 


the 


be modish 
Marg 


director of 


stated Rorke 


aging lextile Color 


Card Association. 


A New “National” Direct Orange 
rhe National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc., has announced a new dye, 
National Solantine Orange 4G Conc., 
follows: 
important addition to 
line of fast-to-light 
direct dyes. On account of its desir- 
able and 
qualities, it is adapted for use on cot- 
ton a straight and 
It is not limited 
Solantine dyes, as 
shade of orange is of general use 
for all direct 
In union goods containing silk 
or wool, the is dyed consider 
ably heavier. 
“National 


Conc. is 


and describes it as 

‘This is an 
the National's 
dyeing properties fastness 
and rayon both as 
as a shading color. 
to combinations of 
this 
as a shading product 
dves 
cotton 
Solantine 4G 
with 


Orange 
readily dischargeable 
hydrosulfite and is therefore of spe 
cial interest to the ee trade.” 


Granite Mills t to Sell No. 


Fatt River, Mass.—The 
holders of the Granite mills 
thorized the directors to sell the 
1 unit of the plant and the land oc 
cupied by it 


1 Mill 
stock 
have au 
— 


Che authority was voted 
in special stockholders’ after 
President Edward B 


plained that 


meeting 
Varney had ex 
expert engineers had de 
cided that the moving of the best ma 
chinery the No. 1 unit to the 
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Survey of Southeast 


(Continued from page 61) 


says, “The result is a more widespread 
dis tribution of small manufacturing 
towns which enjoy the combined bene- 
fit of rural and urban society, with 
the resulting economies.” 

That the Southeast is not satisfied 
with the progress made during the 
last decade but is pushing on to 
greater achievement is shown in the 
conclusion of the report, which sums 
up, after pointing out the region’s 
accomplishments and needs for con- 
tinued effort, that “throughout the 
area there are definite developments 
now taking place. These are already 
reflected in farming efforts ; numerous 
reforestation State and 
Federal highway construction; con- 
solidated rural schools where good 
roads permit and the modernization of 
urban schools in many places compar- 
able with the school systems of the 
most progressive States; manufactur- 
ing; hydro-electric power develop- 
ments; enhanced port, terminal and 
transportation facilities ; and improved 
methods of financing and merchandiz- 
ing. While current changes of this 
character not general, 
they are taking place at many points 
and all are of such importance to the 
life of the that they vitally 
influence the whole commercial struc- 
ture.” 


projects; 


are entirely 


region 


~~ Business Business News _ 


Saco-Lowell to Make Metallic 
Drawing Rolls 


Saco-Lowell Shops announce that they 
have taken over the entire manufacturing 
and servicing of metallic rolls formerly 
made by the Metallic Drawing Roll Co., 
Springfield, Mass., which compary has 
been controlled by Saco-Lowell Shops 
for some years. The rolls will be made 
a‘ the Newton Upper Falls plant of 
Saco-Lowell Shops and correspondence 
pertaining to the Metallic Drawing Roll 
Co. will in the future be handled at that 
office, 


Opens Greenville Office 
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S. C. Lowe Supply 
Quarters 

S. ( 
Mass., 
othee 


Co. in New 


Lowe Supply Co., New Bedford, 
which, a short time ago lost their 
and supply building by fire, is now 
located in permanent quarters not far 
from their old site. The S. C. Lowe Sup- 
ply Co. is one of New Bedford’s oldest 
mill supply houses. The fire interrupted 
their business for only a few days. 





‘Useful Catalogs 


Wood Preservation. Two new pub- 
lications on this subject have been issued 
by the American Wolmanized Lumber 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J. The first is a 32- 
page booklet for plant executives and 
engineers entitled “Reducing Your Main- 
tenance Costs,” which shows how 
longer service per dollar of investment 
can be obtained from roofs, floors, or 
other wood construction by the use of 
Wolmanized lumber. It is stated that 
maintenance cost can be cut in half. Par- 
ticulars are given of the Wolman process, 
also results of tests, and there are many 
illustrations of the company’s plants and 
of textile mills where its treated wood is 
employed, including the Viscose Co. and 
Mt. Hope Finishing Co. 

The second publication is entitled 
“Wolmanized Lumber Does Not Decay,” 
and is primarily for architects and engi- 
neers. It is an engineering discussion of 
the product and process, including stand- 
ard specifications. As in the case of the 
first publication, the value of the text 
matter is increase by numerous illustra- 
tions. 

* * x 

Scientific Wool Cleansing. Another 
paper in the series of scientific discus- 
sions of textile processes is being distri- 
buted by The Cowles Detergent Co. 
Cleveland, O., under the title of “Textile 
Discussion W-1.” It deals particularly 
with wool cleansing, treating the subject 
under such headings as, What the Cleans- 
ing Job Calls For, How Cowles Cleaners 
Meet Cleansing Needs, Safety in Wool 
Cleansing, The Science of Scouring, 
Cleansing High-Shrinkage Wool, How 
to Scour with Escolite, How to Scour 
with Clen Esco, Sections are also 
devoted to scouring piece goods, soaping 
out after dyeing, removing oil spots, and 
temperatures. Microphotographs show 
the effects of proper and improper cleans- 
ing of textiles. 


etc. 


* * * 


Lighting Data. Bulletin LD-107B of 
the lighting data series of publications is- 
sued by the Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Co., Harrison, N. J., 
has been received. It is entitled, “The 
Mazda Lamp in Projection Service,” 
and has been compiled by L. C. Porter 
and G. F. Prideaux. The subjects are 
discussed under the following headings: 
Fundamental Optics; Uses of Concentrat- 
ed Light; Stereopticons; Motion Picture 
Projectors; Projection Lamps; Projec- 
tion Microscopes; Postcard Projectors; 
Screens; Focal Length of Objective 
Lens; Hints on Operation; and Proper 
Lamps for Commercial Projectors. 
Numerous drawings and half-tone illus- 
trations add to the interest and value. 
Bulletin LD-137B of this series has also 
heen issued under title, “Lighting the 
Home.” and discusses among other mat- 
ters the subjects of types of lighting and 
lavouts for various rooms. 

* ~ * 

Magnetic Protection is the title of a 
new book just published by The Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
giving complete information on magnetic 
separator pulleys. The book explains in 
detail the construction and design of all 
types of separator pulleys. There are 
several helpful tables giving the cubic 
feet per hour capacity of all separator 
pulley sizes, and the correct width and 
thickness of the belts to be used. 

* * x 

Morse Silent Chain Drives. The 

Morse Chain Co. has issued a handbook 
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on silent chain drives that treats the sub 
ject of silent chain power transmissi 
and facilitates the selection and desi 
of the proper drive for any given ri 
quirements. A comprehensive list 
typical drives is included to assist eng 
neers in estimating costs. Also, ther 
are tables giving sprocket diameters 
sprocket list prices, chain list prices 
standard hub lengths, bores, and othe 
data that is useful in the successful de 
sign of chain drives. Complete instruc 
tions are given as to the installation 
care, and operation of Morse drives 
The new Morse speed reducer with flex 
ible coupling, enclosed in cast-iron hous 
ing, is also completely illustrated 
described. 


———$$<$>>—_—} 
Obituary 


and 


U. Smith Washburn 

U. Smith Washburn, aged 62, selling 
agent for the Saco-Lowell Shops, died 
Monday at his home at Charlotte, N. ¢ 
after an illness of three months. Funeral 
services were conducted Tuesday at St 
Martin’s Episcopal Church and_ burial 
was in Elmwood Cemetery, Charlotte. 
Mr. Washburn was born at Millbury, 
Mass., Sept. 26, 1865, and came to Char- 
lotte 30 years ago as selling agent for 
the Saco-Lowell firm. He was a mem- 
ber of the Charlotte Rotary Club, the 
Southern Manufacturers’ Club, and of 
St. Martin’s Church. He was prominent 
in the social and business life of the city. 
He is survived by his widow, three chil- 
dren and two brothers. 


John L. Morgan 

John L. Morgan, superintendent of the 
Chadbourne & Moore plant, Chelsea, 
Mass., died suddenly March 17 at his 
home 34 Evelyn Road, Everett, Mass. 
Mr. Morgan was 67 years old and a 
native of Boston. He had been connected 
with the webbing industry for the best 
part of his life, and had been superin- 
tendent at Chelsea for the last 15 years. 
Previously he was superintendent at the 
Hope Webbing Co., Pawtucket, R. L., 
for 16 years. Mr. Morgan resigned his 
position with Chadbourne & Moore, Inc., 
March 16 with the intention of taking a 
European trip. He is survived by his 
widow, three brothers and three sisters. 


William J. Crawford 
William J. Crawford, of Crawford 
Tyler, wool manufacturers, North Dana, 
Mass., died March 19 at his home in that 
town in his 93rd year. Mr. Crawford 
one of the oldest manufacturers in 
country actively identified with the 
industry, and he had been attend- 
ing to business as usual until stricken 

a few days before his death. 


Howard R. Clithero 
Howard R. Clithero, aged 40, advertis 
ing manager of the Lewis Knitting C 
Janesville, Wis., died last week as a result 
of burns suffered when the Lakota Club 
caught fire. 


Was 
the 
wir »] 


O. F. Ireland 
QO. F. Ireland died at his home 
Bardstown, Ky., Feb. 26. Mr. Ireland 
was well known in New England having 
been connected with the mills in Madis 
Maine, for a number of years. 


Robert Nichols 
Robert Nichols, who had charge 
finishing for the Standard Worsted C 
Plymouth, Mass., died at his home in 
Plymouth recently at the age of 51 years. 
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Machinery For Sale 





ail ° 
Knitting Machinery For Sale 
411—-3%" S & W, 160 Needle B-5 Knitters 
16—3%" S &W, 188 Needle B-5 Knitters 
60—3%"” S & W, 200 Neelle B-5 Knitters 
3—31%”" Wildman 220 Needle French Welt 
Ribbers 
6—3%" Wildman 200 Needle Ribbers 
8—3%” Brinton 200 Needle Ribbers 
4—3%” Wildman 188 Needle Ribbers 
5—3%” Brinton 188 Needle Ribbers 
10—3%”" Wildman 160 Needle Ribbers 
5—16 pt. Wright Loopers 
10—18 pt. Wright Logpers 








MACHINERY LIQUIDATING COMPANY 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 
Telephone Ashland 9600 


Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendent or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc, T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





SUPT. OR OVERSEER WEAVING IN WLN. OR 
WST. MILL. Position wanted by man 49 yrs. of age. 
Scotch, married. Worked on all classes of woolens 
and worsteds from fine men’s wear to blankets 
and robes. Familiar with all makes looms in- 
cluding jacquards, picking, mixing, garnetts and 
all preparatory machines from the raw stock to the 
ecards. Good references. 
Oo. B. 271, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


WLN MILL SUPT. OR AGENT—ASST. MGR. OF 
LARGE PLANT. Position wanted by man 33 yrs. of 
age, American, married. Worked on all classes 
of woolens yarns and woolen goods. Familiar with 
all makes machinery. First class references. 

O. B. 292, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 








OVERSEER WEAVING OR ASST. SUPT. IN 
WLN. OF WST. MILL. Position wanted by man 
50 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked on all 
classes of woolens and worsteds, piece dyes & 
tancies. Familiar with C&K and Crompton & 
Thayer looms. A No. 1 recommendations. 

oO. B. ‘as Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


WORSTED SPINNING OVERSEER. Position 
wanted by man 40 yrs. of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of worsted yarns both plain 
and novelty. Familiar with Prince Smith, Hall & 
Stell. Lowell Machine Shop spinning frames and 
all kinds of winding frames. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 460, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 








FOREMAN OF FINISHING IN HOSIERY MILL. 
Position wanted by man 36 yrs. of age, American, 
single. Worked on all kinds of hosiery, and familiar 
with all makes finishing machines. First class 
recommendations. 

0. B. 565, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
aD 

FOREMAN WOOLEN CARDING. Position wanted 
by man 38 yrs. of age, American, married, 
Worked on suitings, overcoatings, dress goods, shirt- 
ings, cloakings, etc Familiar with D&F and 
Lombard cards, ring doffers, etc. Good references. 

o. B. Vii, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


FOREMAN WLN. CARDING. Position wanted 
by man 43 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 
on all kinds woolens Familiar with all makes 
cards and garnetts. Good recommendations. 

0. 796, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





DYER ON SKEINS OR WOOL STOCK DYEING. 
Position wanted by man 33 yrs. of age, American, 
married. Worked on twisted silk thread spun silk, 
cotton & rayon skein and wool stock. Familiar 
with Klauder-Weldon machines. Good references. 

0. B. 857, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING. Position 
wanted by man 30 yrs. of age, American, married. 
Worked on wool, cotton, rayon, silk noils and 
shoddy. Has had good experience on medium and 
lower grades of yarns from % to 5 run. Familiar 
with all makes of cards and tape condensers. Good 
recommendations, 

O. B. 931, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
ee 

OVERSEER WOOLEN’ SPINNING. Position 
wanted by man 47 yrs. of age, American, married. 
Worked on overcoatings, suitings, broadcloths, etc. 
Familiar with D&F and J&B mules. First class 
recommendations. 

936, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER WEAVING OR LOOM FIXER. Posi- 
tion wanted by man 650 yrs. of age, American, 
married. Worked on all kinds of woolens and 
worsteds, suitings, cloakings, overcoatings and 
dress goods. Familiar with C&K looms. Good 
references 

O. B. 1048, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





MULE FIXER. Position wanted by man 30 prs. 
of age, French, married. Worked on knitting and 
carpet yarns. Familiar with J&B anl D&F mules. 
Good recommendations. 

B. 1067, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





EXECUTIVE IN KNITTING MILL. Position 
wanted by man 47 yrs. of age, American, married. 
Worked on men’s and boy’s ribbed underwear, knit 
tubing for canvas glove trace, in fact any work on 
ribbed goods. Made some sweater coats and bath- 
ing suits. Familiar with all makes of ribbed knit- 
ng machines and sewing machines. A No. 1 
recorinmendat ions. 

O. ®B. 1375, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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Staples Up with Futures 
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points, and October Uppers at $27.70 
having advanced only 142 points. It 
is rather surprising to learn that just 
prior to today’s advance there was 
more domestic buying of Sak. than for 
many weeks at the lower prices previ- 
ously prevailing; this is probably due 
to the fact that some buyers have dis- 
paired of lower prices and are cover- 
ing a’ small portion of their future 
needs. Private advices received by 
some local importers from Liverpool 
are to the effect that, while the Sudan 
crop is of about the same size as last 
year, estimates of a reduction of ap- 
proximately 200,000 cantars in Egyp- 
tian Sak. crop are likely to be con- 
firmed. 
Current Quotations 
Average prices for Apr.-May ship- 
ments of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middling 


1 1/16 IM. .cccececcccccsees 23 to23%e 
1 1/16 in. to \%& in 23teto24c. 

DO BBiviccecssivvecncedes 24 to24loc 
BE Dec vddcacncevens 25 toda 
DB HH UBics cscccccccccccvece 29 todo 





Basis o on N. Y. 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egytian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Apr.-May shipments as _ follows: 
Medium Sakellarides, 39%c, up 3%c, 
Medium Uppers, 30c, up 13¢c, from 
March 14. They report closing prices 
March 21 on the Alexandria exché inge 
as follows: May Sak. $40.00, up $2.52 
Apr. Uppers $27.40, up $1.52 from 
March 14. 


Boston Buyers Hear Talks on 
Wool Goods 


The recent dinner held by members 
of the Boston Textile Association at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston, was well 
attended. Charles Mills of the H. W. 
T. Mali & Co. of New York, woolens 
and worsteds, who was the main 
speaker of the evening, confined his 
remarks to the retail and wholesale 
trade of the goods his firm handles 
for New England trade. The guest 
of the evening was John C. Daly of 
New York, representing the Lymans- 
ville Co. of New York and Provi- 
dence. Louis Rubin, president of the 
association, presided. 


Tohickon Hosiery Co., Inc., Quaker- 
town, Pa., manufacturers of full-fashioned 
hosiery, have recently installed additional 
machinery and plan the erection of an 
addition to their plant in which new 
machinery will be placed upon completion. 

Washington Silk Co., Berwick, Pa., 
manufacturers of broad and tie silks, 
with branch plant at Freeland, Pa., 
has announced that main offices for 
iheir entire organization will be main- 
tained at Berwick. 

Brown-Phelps Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Court of Common Pleas 
No. 3 has made the appointment of 
E. Boyd Weitzel as receiver of this firm, 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, 
permanent. 


Rogersville, Tenn. Major George L. 


Berry, president of the International 
Printing Pressmen’s and_ Assistants’ 
Union, near Knoxville, and others are 


reported to have organized a company 
to start a textile plant here. 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


SECOND HAND COTTON CARDING DEP’T. Po- 
sition wanted by man 23 yrs. of age, English, sin- 
gle. Worked on Egyptian — 1%” —1 9/11” Staple. 
Texas 1 1/16” — 1%” staple. Familiar with Howard 
& Bullough, Whitin and Saco-Lowell machines. 
First class references. 

O. B. 354, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER DYEING IN WLN. OR WORSTED 
MILL. Position wanted by man 36 yrs. of age. 
American, married. Worked on woolen and worsteds. 
Familiar with all makes of yarn, wool and piece 
dye machinery. Good recommendations 

B. 398, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER WEAVING IN WLN. OR WST. MILL. 
Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, Scotch- 
American, married. Worked on wins. and worsteds, 
fancy men’s wear, dress goods, overcoatings, etc. 
Familiar with C&K looms. First class references. 

O. B. 442, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

OVERSEER COTTON WEAVING. Position wanted 
by man 50 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 
on corduroys, twills, sateens, ducks and sheetings. 
Familiar with Draper Stafford and Whitin looms. 
First class recommendations 

O. B. 971, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SECOND HAND COTTON 
DUCTION MANAGER. Position wanted by man 28 
yrs. of age, American, married. Worked on sheet 
ings, shirtings, dress goods, broadcloths and rayon 
mixtures. Familiar with Woonsocket, Saco-Lowell, 
H&B, Mason and Whitin machines. Good references. 

0. B. 1025, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


CARDING OR PRO 





SUPT. OR MGR. UNDERWEAR MILL. Position 
wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, American, married. 
Worked on men’s and ladies’ knitted and nain 
sook underwear. Familiar with all makes sewing 
machinery and cotton and woolen machinery for 
making yarns First class recommendations 

O. B. 1078, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

CHEMIST OR DYER Position wanted by man 
42 yrs. of age, English, married Worked on cotton 
warps, mohair yarns and piece goods, slubbing, 
vigereaux printing, cotton drill and cotton duck, 
woolen yarns rayon, silk and cotton skein yarns 
Familiar with all makes dyeing machinery. ~ Good 
recommendations ; 

O. B. 1122, Textile World, Boston Mass 


ASSISTANT DESIGNER Position wanted by 
young man 25 years of age, American, single 
Worked on_woolen’s men’s and women’s wear and 
blankets. First Class recommendations 

O. B. 1180, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


EXECUTIVE, ASSISTANT TO MANAGER or 
COST, PRODUCTION OR PURCHASING WORK 
Position wanted by man 23 \rs. of age, American, 
married Supervised mfg. of worsteds (men’s wear 
and women’s dress goods) corset cloths, lounging robe 
cloth tuxedo vestings, shoe cloth and draperies. 
Familiar with jacquard and dobby looms, washing 
and finishing machines both cotton, silk and 
worsted. Good references. 

0. B. 1404, Textile World, Beston, Mass. 











| Mills Wanted, For Sale or Lease 


To those who contemplate the purchase of tex- 
tile mill units this Department can give a very 
complete survey of available properties. 


Mill owners who would be willing to entertain 
offers for their property can negotiate through us 
with the absolute assurance that no confidence 
will be violated. We are thoroughly accustomed 
to handling the largest as well as the smallest of 
mill transactions in a strictly private and con- 


fidential way. 


Address all such communications to 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Dept. of Mill Properties 


334 Fourth Ave. 





TEXTILE MILLS 


Our Department of Mill Properties acts as 
agent for the purchase and sale of complete tex- 
tile plants in any part of the country, and for 
vacant plants suitable for textile mill purposes. 
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TEN FACT 


It is a fact that Pocasset Mill No. 5 now contains the finest 


selection of Machinery formerly in Mills 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 


It is a fact that we had a large selection to choose from and 
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FOR SALE 


Flocking Print Mill and 
Artificial Leather Plant 


we picked only the best—the balance has been disposed of. A going concern, offered for and four units for applying 


It is a fact we engaged expert technical advice in the selec- sale on account of personal 


tion and in the layout of the new Mill. 

It is a fact that no trouble or expense was spared in setting 
up a high grade Mill. 

It is a fact that all of the machinery has been highly main- 
tained and is in first class operating condition. 

It is a fact that we have saved from all of the mills an un- 
usually large quantity of extra parts and supplies of every 
conceivable description sufficient to last for an extended period. 


reasons. Located in Pawtucket, 
R. L, on 76,537 sq. ft. of land 
excellently located and with 
railroad siding. One wing of 
mill is 212 x 90 ft.; the other, 
189 x 40 ft. The floor space to- 
tals 22,580 sq. ft. 


Equipment includes 3 flocking 
machines, 2 printing machines, 


pyroxylin coating on cotton — 
all in first class condition. Fully 
equipped machine shop. Electric 
power. 2 boilers. Priced reason- 
able for quick sale. 


Address — PEARL R. PRIEST, 
232 Norwood Ave., 


Providence, R. I. 


It is a fact that this Mill is for sale—either as a complete unit 
of 43,000 spindles with 610 automatic looms or in smaller 
units providing all units are contracted for. 


It is a fact that the price we are asking is but a small frac- 


Southern Woolen Mill For Sale 


A small wool blanket mill which has shown consistently increasing 


tion of replacement costs considering the splendid condition 
of the equipment. 

It is a fact that at the price we are asking the three following : : : 
units alone would give a purchaser value received. These are business during the past seven years is offered for sale on account of 
(a) Howard & Bullough Cards (b) Draper Automatic Looms 
(c) Barber-Colman Equipment. Bear in mind we have not men- 
tioned all of the picking machinery, drawing, speeders, spin- 
ning, spooling, warping, slashers, cloth room equipment, power 


personal reasons. It will be sold as a going concern. The purchaser 
can buy the plant at a very reasonable price plus the inventory and 
accounts receivable on an appraisal basis. If plant is not sold within 


' a reasonable time it will be enlarged by the present owners to take 
equipment, machine shop, land, building, and supplies. care of the increasing business. 


0 i ac ye are i i : 
(10.) It is a fact we are in liquidation Address Adv. 153, Textile World 


Come and see our Mill. 334 Fourth Ave., New York 


POCASSET MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


. R ked Wool Shodd lant 
Fall River, Mass. eworke ool or Shoddy p 


Floors & Buildings for sale, New York State, fully 
equipped, first class condition, now 


For Rent 
In operation. 


Just outside Chicago's Loop. Address Adv. 168, Textile World, 
Adjacent to freight and express 334 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
depots. 


We control a great deal of prop- 
erty across from proposed new 


a + e 
Marshall Field & Co. building. 
CC1a 1Z2e CTV1ICe Heat, light, elevator service. 
Very low rentals and will remodel 


to suit tenant. 
We have the right space for you. 


An organization of men experienced in C. F. DURLAND & CO., 
35 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


K. WATSON For Sale in Piedmont Carolina 
Eo ° A tract suitable for mill site. River 
. ° frontage, R. R., power lines. Abundant 
Industrial Textile Broker alee Temp. summer 70-85; winter 
Textile Mill Properties Handled aT ae 


DEELEY, 
\ cal WARREN, R. I. 
Appraisals 


534—20th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Used Textile Machinery | Men Wanted | 


Mill Properties 


HOSIERY MILL FOR SALE 


Complete Seamless Hosiery Mill located in Rhode 
Island equipped to produce 750 dozens weekly 
Now running on Men's Fancies. Can be bought 
at reasonable price with or without building. 


Address Ady. 205, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


handling large and small transactions in 


an orderly and conscientious manner. 


Mill Liquidations 


Vacant Plants 
Mill Sites 


WANTED 


Men who travel among the Textile Mills. We have a won- 
derful offer to make to those men with wide acquaintance 
Consultation at either of below offices or by and following. This opportunity has never yet been offered. 


appointment. A proposition that will not conflict, but will work in fine with 


H. M. McCord 


505 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Telephone—Murray Hill 4755 


what you are now carrying. For further information, write 


Adv. 188, Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


WANTED FIXER 


Southern representative bor dyeing, Experienced Reading full-fashioned ma 

bleaching and drying machinery. One chines. State oor; married or single, ex- 
selling similar line. Give experience, etc. perience, also salary expected. 
Address Adv. 185, Textile World, MERRIT HOSIERY CO 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. Ozone Park, L. I., N. Y 


161 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone—Liberty 5948 





